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PREFACE. 


npjjz perufal of Major Rennell’s Memoir for illuf- 
tratmg his IVlnp of Tndoftan, one of the moft 
valuable geographical treatifes that has appeared in 
any age or country, gave rife to the following work. 

‘Itfuggefted to me the idea of examining more fully 
than I had done in the Introductory Book to my 
Hiftory of America, into the knowledge which 
the Ancients had of India, and of conndering what 
is certain, what is obfcure, and what is fabulous, in 
the accounts of that country which they have 
handed down to us. In undertaking this inquiry, 
I had originally no other objeft than my own amufe- 
ment and inftrutHon : But in carrying it on, and 
confulting with diligence the authors of antiquity, 
fome fa £ts, hitherto unobferved, and many which had 
not been examined with proper attention, occurred j 
new views opened \ my ideas gradually extended 
and became more inter eft in g j until, at length, I 
imagined that the refult of my refearches might 
prove amufmg and inftruftive to others, by exhi¬ 
biting fuch a view of the various inodes in which 
intercourfe with India had been carried on from' 
the earlieft times, as might fhew how much that 

a » great 


P REFACE. 


diligence what I fubmit to public infpe£tfon, and 
of having referred, with fcrupulous accuracy, 
to the authors from whom I have derived inform¬ 
ation. 


Ct/llfge nf ErctNiuROfT* 
bUy jothj 1791. 
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AN 

HISTORICAL DISQUISITION 

CONCERNING 

ANCIENT INDIA. 



SECTION I. 


Inter courfe with India , from the earl'tejl Times until 
the Conqiiejl of Egypt by the Romans. 

•f-jr whoever attempts to trace the operations of 
* * men in remote times, and to mark the various 
Heps of their prog refs in any line of exertion, will 
fooa have the mortification to find, that the period 
of authentic hiflory is extremely limited. It is 
little more than three thoufand years fmce the 
Books of Mofes, the moft ancient and only genuine 
record of what pafied in the early ages of the world, 
were compofed. Herodotus, the moft ancient 
Heathen hillorian whofe works have reached us, 
flourifhed a thoufand years later. If we puih our 
inquiries concerning any point beyond the sera 
where written hillory commences, we enter upon 
the region of conjecture, of fable, and of uncer- 

B tainty. 
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AN HISTORICAL DISQUISITION 

tainty. Upon that’ ground I will neither venture 
myfelf, nor endeavour to conduct my readers- In 
my refearches concerning the iutercourfe between 
the Eaftern and Weftern regions of the earthy and 
concerning the progrefs of that great branch of 
trade, which, in every age, lias contributed fo con- 
fpicuoufly towards railing the people who carried it 
on, to wealth and power, I (ball confine my fell 
within the precincts I have'marked out. Where- 
ever the infpined writers, intent upon higher ob- 
jeds, mention occafionally any circiim fiance that 
tends to illullrate the fuhjeet of my inquiries, I 
lliall attend to it with reverence- Whatever other 
writers relate, 1 (hall examine with freedom, and en¬ 
deavour to afeertaiu the degree of credit to which 
they are entitled- - 

The original ftation allotted to man by his Cre¬ 
ator, was in the mild and fertile regions of the Eaft- 
There the human race began its career of improve¬ 
ment ; and from the remains of fciences which 
were anciently cultivated, as well as of arts which 
were anciently exercifed in India, we may conclude 
it to be one of the firfl countries in which inch 
made any confiderable progrefs in that career, 
Ihe wiidom of the Ea(t was early celebrated *, and 
its productions were early in requeil among diftant 
nationsThe intercourfe, however, between dif¬ 
ferent countries was carried on at firfl: entirely by 
land- As the people of the Eafl appear foon to 
have acquired complete dominion over the tifeful 

f Kings, iv. 30, * Gen. xxxvii 25* 

animals, 
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'animates they could early undertake the long and 
toil feme Jourttfes which it was neceffary to make, 
in order to maintain this intercourfe; and by the 
provident bounty of Heaven, they were furnifhed 
with a beaft of burden, without whofe aid it would 
have been impofiible to accompli lh them. The 
Camel, by its perfeveririg flrengrh, by its moderation 
in the ufe of food, and the Angularity of its internal 
ftrudture, which enables it to lay in a flock of water 
fufficient for feveral days, put it in their power to 
convey bulky commodities through thofe deferts, 
which nnifl be traverfed by all who travel from 
any of the countries weft of the Euphrates towards 
India. Trade-was carried on in this mannei, parti¬ 
cularly by the nations near to the Arabian Gulf, 
from theearlieft period to which hikoricai informa¬ 
tion reaches. Diflant journies, however, would be 
undertaken at firlt only occafionally, and by a few 
adventurers. But by degrees, from attention to 
their mutual fafety and comfort, numerous bodies 
of merchants aifeinbled at hated times, and form¬ 
ing a temporary aflociation, (known afterwaids by 
the name of a Caravan,) governed by officers. of 
their own choice, and fubjedt to regulations of which 
experience had taught them the utility, they pci - 
formed journies of fuch extent and duration, ap¬ 
pear aflonifhing to nations not accuftomed to th.s 
mode of carrying on commerce. 

But, notwithflanding every improvement thau 
could be made in the manner of conveying the pro- 

* Gen. xii. 16. xxiv. ic, n. 
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du&ions of one country to another by land, the 
inconveniences which attended it were obvious and 
unavoidable. It was often dangerous ; always ex- 
penfive, and tedious, and fatiguing. A method of 
communication more eafy and expeditious was 
fought, and the ingenuity of man gradually dif* 
covered, that the rivers, the arms of the fea, and 
even the ocean itfelf, were dellined to open and fa¬ 
cilitate intercourfe with the various regions of the 
earth, between which they appear, at firft view, to 
be placed as infuperable barriers. Navigation, how¬ 
ever, and {hip-building, (as I have obferved in ano¬ 
ther work d ,) are arts fo nice and complicated, 
that they require the talents as well as experience 
of many fucceflive ages, to bring them to any 
degree of perfection. From the raft or canoe, 
which firft ferved to carry a favage over the river 
that obftructed him in the chace, to the conftruc- 
tion of a velfei capable of conveying a numerous 
crew, or a confiderable cargo of goods, to a diftant 
coaft, the progrefs of improvement is immenfe. 
Many efforts would be made, many experiments 
would be tried, and much labour as well as in¬ 
genuity would be employed, before this ardu¬ 
ous and important undertaking could be accom¬ 
pli fhed. 

Even after fome improvement was made in fhip- 
building, the intercourfe of nations with each other 
by fea was far from being extenfive. From the ac- 

A Hi ft, of America, vol, j. p, 2, 

counts 
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counts of the earlieft hiftorians, we learn, that sect. 
navigation made its firft efforts in the Mediter- , *' , 

ranean and the Arabian Gulf, and in them the fir ft 
active operations of commerce were carried on. 

From an attentive infpection of the pofition and 
form of thefe two great inland feas, thefe accounts 
appear to be highly probable. Thefe feas lay open 
the continents of Europe, Afia, and Africa, and 
fpreading to a great extent along the coafts of the 
moll fertile and moll early civilized countries in each, 
feem to have been deltined by nature to facilitate 
their communication with one another. We find, 
accordingly, that the firft voyages of the Egyptians 
and Phenieians, the moll ancient navigators men¬ 
tioned in hiftory, were made in the Mediterranean. 

Their trade, however, was not long confined to 
the countries boi'deving upon it. By acquiring 
early pofiellion of ports on the Arabian Gulf, 
they extended the lphere of their commerce, 
and are reprefented as the firfl people of the 
Well who opened a communication by fea with 
India. 

In that account of the progrefs of navigation and 
difcovery which I prefixed to the hiftory of America, 

I confidered with attention the maritime opera 
tions of the Egyptians and Phenieians ; a brief 
review of them here, as far as they relate to their 
connexion with India, is all that is requifite for 
illuftrating the fubjecl of my prefent inquiries. 

With refpecl to the former of thefe people, the in¬ 
formation which hiftory affords is flender, and of 

b 3 doubtful 
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doubtful authority. The fertile foil and mild 
climate of Egypt produced the uecefl'aries and com¬ 
forts of life in fuch profulion, as to render its in¬ 
habitants fo independent of other countries, that it 
became early an eftablilhed maxim in their policy, 
to renounce all intercourfe with foreigners. In con. 
fequence of this, they held all fea-faring perfons in 
deteflation, as impious and profane; and fortify, 
ing their harbours, they denied Grangers admiflion 
into them% 

The enterprifing ambition of Sefoftris, difdaining 
the reftraints impofed upon it by thefe contTa&ed 
ideas of his fubje£ts, prompted him to render the 
Egyptians a commercial people j and in the courfe 
of his reign he fo completely accomplifhed this, that 
(if we may give credit to lbme hiftorians) he was 
able to fit out a fleet of .four hundred fhips in the 
Arabian Gulf, which conquered all the countries 
ftretching along the Erythrean fea to India. At 
the fame time, his army, led by himfelf, marched 
through Afia, and fubjected to his dominion every 
part of it as far as to the banks of the Ganges; and 
crofling that river, advanced to the Eaftern Ocean f . 
But thefe efforts produced no permanent eifeft, 
and appear to have been fo contrary to the genius 
and habits of the Egyptians, that, on the death of 
Sefoflris, they refumed their ancient maxims, and 

c Diodor. Sicul. lib. i. p. 78. edit. WeffeJingi. Ami 1746. 
§trab. Geog. lib. xvii. p. 1142. A. edit. Cafayb. Amft. 1707. 

f Diod. Sic. lib. i. p, 64. 
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many ages elapfed before the commercial connec- sect. 
tion of Egypt with India came to be of fuch ini- , }' _ f 
portance as to merit any notice in this Difquifu 
tion 

Tar; haftory of the early maritime operations of 
Piienicia is not involved in the fame obfeurity with 
thofe of Egypt. Every circumftance in the charac - 
ter and filiation of the Phenicians was favourable 
to the commercial fpirit. The territory which they 
pofTefifed was neither large nor fertile. It was from 
commerce only that they could derive either opu¬ 
lence or power* Accordingly, the trade carried on 
by the Phenidans of Sidon and Tyre, was ex ten- 
five and adventurous ; and, both in their manners 
and policy, they referable the great commercial 
Hates of modern times, more than any people in the 
ancient world. Among the various branches of 
their commerce, that with India may be regarded 
as one of the moil confiderable andmoft lucrative* 

As by their fituation on die Mediterranean, and the 
imperfect ftate of navigation, they could not attempt 
to open a direct communication with India by fea ; 
the enterprising fpjrit of commerce prompted them 
to wreft from the Idumseans fome commodious 
harbours towards the bottom of the Arabian Gulf, 

From thefe they held a regular intercourfe with 
India on the one hand, and with the Eaftern and 
Southern coafts of Africa on the other. The dis¬ 
tance* however, from the Arabian Gulf to lyre, 

i See NOTE L at the end of the Volume* 

n 4 vvas 
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was confiderable, and rendered the conveyance of 
goods to it by land carriage fo tedious and expen- 
five, that it became neceffary for them to take poflef- 
fion of Rhinocolura, the n eared: port in the Medi¬ 
terranean to the Arabian Gulf. Thither all the 
commodities brought from India were conveyed 
over land by a route much fhorter, and more practi¬ 
cable, than that by which the productions of the 
Ead were carried at a fubfequent period from the 
©ppofite (bore of the Arabian Gulf to the Nile b . 
At Rhinocolura they were re-fhipped, and tranf- 
ported by an eafy navigation to Tyre, and didri- 
buted through the world. This, as it is the earlieft 
route of communication with India of which we 
have any authentic defer ip tion, had fo many ad¬ 
vantages over any ever known before the modern 
difeovery of a new courfe of navigation to the Eaft, 
that the Phenicians could fupply other nations with 
the productions of India in greater abundance, and 
at a cheaper rate, than any people of antiquity. 
To this circumftance, which, for a confiderable 
time, fecured to them a monoply of that trade, 
was owing, not only the extraordinary wealth of 
individuals, which rendered the “ merchants of 
“ Tyre, Princes, and her traffickers the Honourable 

of the Earth 1 j” but the extenfve power of the 
fate itfolf, which firft taught mankind to conceive 
what vad refources a commercial people poflefs, and 
what great exertions they are capable of making \ 

h Diod, Sic. lib i. p. 70, Strab. lib. xvi. p. 1128- A. 

* Ifosk xxiii. 8. fc See NOTE II. 

The 
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The Jews, by their vicinity to Tyre* had fudi an ss 
opportunity of obferving the wealth which flowed ^ 
into that city from the lucrative commerce carried 
on by the Phenicians from their {Settlements on 
the Arabian Gulf* as incited them to aim at ob¬ 
taining feme {hare of it. This they effected under 
the profperous reigns of David and Solomon* partly 
by the conquefts which they made of a fmall diftrift 
in the land of Edom, that gave them poifeflion of 
the harbours of Elath and Efiongeber on the Red 
Sea* and partly by the friendfhip of Hiram, King 
of Tyre j who enabled Solomon to fit out fleets, 
which, under the direction of Phenician pilots, 
failed to Tarihifli and Ophir \ In what region of 
the earth we fliould fearch for thefe famous ports 
which fumifiled the navy of Solomon with the 
various commodities enumerated bv the facred 

j 

hiftorians, is an inquiry that has long exercifed the 
ind-uftry of learned men* They were early flip- 
poled to be fituated in fome part of India, and the 
Jews were held to be one of the nations which 
traded with that country. But the opinion more 
generally adopted is* that Solomon’s fleets, after 
palling the {traits of Babel mandeb, held their courfe 
along the fouth-weft coaft of Africa, as far as the 
kingdom of Sofala, a country celebrated for its rich 
mines of gold and filver, (from which it has been 
denominated the Golden Sofala, by oriental v* riteis™*) 

3 Kings, ix, 26. x, 22. 
m Notices des MSS. da Rob tom. ii, p.40, 

and 
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and abounding in all the other articles which com- 
pofed the cargoes of the Jetvifh fhips. This opinion, 
which the accurate refearches of M. D’Aiiville 
rendered highly probable ", feems noiv to be efta.- 
bliihed with the utmoft certainty by a late learned 
traveller ; who by his knowledge of the monfoons 
in the Arabian Gulf, and his attention to the an- 
cient mode of navigation, both in that fea and 
along the African coaft, has not only accounted for 
the extraordinary length of time which the fleets of 
Solomon took in going and returning, but has 
Lhewn, from circumftances mentioned concerning 
the voyage, that it was not made to any place in 
India". The Jews, then, we may conclude, have 
no title to be reckoned among the nations which 
carried on intercourfe with India by fea ; and if, from 
deference to the fehtiments of fome refpectable 
authors, their claim were to be admitted, we know 
with certainty, that the commercial effort which 
they made in the reign of Solomon was merely a 
tranflent one, and that they quickly returned to 
their former ft ate of unfocial feclufion from the 
reft of mankind. 

From collecting the fcanty information which 
hiftory affords, concerning the moft early attempts 
to open a commercial intercourfe with India, I now 
proceed with more certainty and greater confidence, 

n DilTert. Cur le Pays d’Ophir, Mem, de Literjt. 
tom, xxx. p, 83, &e. 

' Bruce’s Travels, book ii. ck 4, 
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to trace the progrefs of communication with that sect. 
country, under the guidance of authors who re- 
corded events nearer to their own times, and with 
refpect to which, they had received more full and 
accurate intelligence. 

The- fir ft eftabliftiment of any foreign power in 
. India, which can be afeertamed by evidence merit¬ 
ing any degree of credit, is that of the Periians ; 
and even of this we have only a very general and 
doubtfui account. Darius, the fon of Hyftafpes, 
though raifed to the throne of Peril a by chance or 
by artifice, pofl'elfed foch aftive and enterprising 
talents, as rendered him worthy of that high ftation. 

He examined the different provinces of his kingdom 
more diligently than any of his predeceffors, and 
explored regions of Ana formerly little known r . 

Having fubjedted to his dominion many of the coun¬ 
tries which ftretched louth-eaft from the Cafpian lea 
towards the river Ox us, his curioiity was excited 
to acquire a more extenlive and accurate know¬ 
ledge of India, on which they bordered. With 
this view he appointed Scylax of Caryandra to 
take the command of a fquadron fitted out at Caf- 
patyrus, in the country of Padtya, [the modern 
Pehkely,] towards the upper part of the naviga¬ 
ble courfe of the river Indus, and to fall down 
its flream until he fhould reach the ocean. This 
Scylax performed, though it fhould feem with 
much difficulty, and notwithftanding many ob- 


J Here dot, lib. iv. c. 4<p 


ftactes \ 
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fhcles; for he fpent no lefs than two years and fix 
months in conducting his fquadron from the place 
where he embarked, to the Arabian Gulf i. The 
account which he gave of the popiirlotifnefs, ferti¬ 
lity, and high cultivation of that region of India 
through which his c'ourfe lay, rendered Darius im¬ 
patient to become matter of a country fo valuable, 
I ms he foon accomphfhed; and though his conqtiefls 
in India feem not to have extended beyond the dif- 
tnci: watered by the Indus, we are led to form an high 
idea of its opulence, as well as of the number of its 
inhabitants, in ancient times, when we learn thal 
the tribute which he levied from it was near a third 
part of the whole revenue of the Peril an monarchy 1 . 
.Bur neither this voyage of Scylax, nor the conquerts 
ot Darius, to which it gave rife, diffufed any gene- 
j .t! knowledge of India. The Greeks, who were 
me only enlightened race of men at that 'time in 
I Air ope, paid but little attention to the tranfadlions 
of the people whom they confidered as Barbarians, 
efpeciaily in countries far remote from their own ; 
a.id Scyktx had embellished the narrative of his voy¬ 
age with fo many circum fiances manifeflly fabu¬ 
lous-', that he fee ms to have met with the juft 
p uni foment to which perfons who have a notorious 
p r open fit y to what is marvellous are often fub- 
jefted, of being hliened to with diftruft, even when 
they relate what is exactly true. 

i Herodot lib.iv. c. 43. 44. 

1 Ii 3 .lib.iii. c. 90—96. Set NOTE III. 

Philo Hr. Vita A poll. lib. hi. c. 47. and Note 3d of 
Clearing T zetzet. Chiliad, Yii. verf. 630. 


About 
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About an hundred and fixty years after the 
reign of Darius Hyftafpes, Alexander the Great 
undertook his expedition into India- The wild 
Tallies of paftion, the indecent excdfes of Intemper¬ 
ance, and the oftentatipus difplays of vanity too fre¬ 
quent in the conduct of this extraordinary man, 
have fo degraded his character, that the pre-emi¬ 
nence of his merit, either as a conqueror, a poli¬ 
tician, or a Icgiflator, has feldom been juftly efih 
mated. The fubjcCt of my prefenr inquiry leads me 
to confider his operations only in one light, but it 
will enable me to exhibit a linking view of the 
grandeur and extent of his plans. He feems, foon 
after his tirfl fuccefles in AOa, to have formed the 
Idea of eftablilhing an univerfal monarchy, and 
afpired to the dominion of the lea, as well as of the 
land. From the wonderful efforts of the Tyrians 
in rheir ow n defence, when left without any ally 
or proteftor, lie conceived an high opinion of the 
refourcee o£ maritime power, and of the wealth to 
be derived from commerce, efpecially that with 
India, which he found engroffed by the citizens of 
Tyre. With a view to fecure this commerce, and 
to eftabllfii a ftation for it, preferable in many re- 
fpects to that of Tyre, as foon as he completed 
the conqueft of Egypt, he founded a city near one 
of the months of the Nile, which he honoured with 
his own name ; and with fuch admirable difeern- 
mentwas tlie fituation of it chofen* that Alexandria 
foon became the greateft trading city in the ancient 
world and, nofwithftanding many fucceffive revo¬ 
lutions in empire, continued during eighteen cen¬ 
turies 
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tones, to be the chief feat of commerce with India \ 
Amidft the military operations to which Alexander 
was foon obliged to turn his attention, the defire of 
acquiring the lucrative commerce which the Tyrians 
had carried on with India, was not relinquired. 
Events foon occurred, that not only confirmed and 
added flrength to this defire, but opened to him a 
profpedt of obtaining the .fovereighty ofthofe regions 
which fupplied the reft of mankind with fo many 
precious commodities. 


Af ter his final victory over the Perfians, he was 
led in purfuit of the laft Darius, and of Beftus, the 
murderer of that unfortunate monarch, to traverfe 
that part of Afia which ftretches from the Cafpian 
fea beyond the river Oxus. He advanced towards 
the eaft as far as Maracanda”, then a city of fome 
note, and deftmed in a future period, under the 
modern name of Samarcand, to be the capital of 
an empire not inferior to his own either in ex¬ 
tent or in power. In a progrefs of feveral months 
through provinces hitherto unknown to the Greeks, 
m a line of march often approaching near to India, 
and among people accuftomed to much intercourfe 
with it, he learned many things concerning the 
ftate of a country- that had been long the object of 
his thoughts and willies r, which increafed his de- 
fire of invading it, Decifive and prompt in all his 
refbhitions, he fet out from Baftria, and crofted 


1 Hid. of America j voJ. I, p, 2Di 
a Stnibo, xt, p. io2t. A, 


" Arrian, iii„ c, 30, 
y Arrian, iv. c. 15. 
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that ridge of mountains which, under various de¬ 
nominations, forms the Stony Girdle (if I may ufe wm 
an expreflion of the Oriental geographers) which 
encircles Alia, and conftitutes the northern barrier 
of India. 

The moll practicable avenue to every country, ft 
is obvious, mull be formed by circumfiances in its 
natural fituation, fuch as the defiles which lead 
through mountains, the courfe of rivers, and the 
places where they may be pafled with the greateh 
cafe and fafety. In no place of the earth is this line 
of approach marked and defined more coufpicli¬ 
on fly, than on the northern frontier of India; in* 
fomuch that the three great invaders of this coun¬ 
try, Alexander, Tamerlane, and Nadir Shah, in 
three diflant ages, and with views and talents ex¬ 
tremely different, advanced by the fame route, with 
very little deviation. Alexander had the merit of 
having firfi difcovered the way. After pafling the 
mountains, he encamped at Alexandria Paropa- 
mifana, not far from the mountains denominated 
the Indian Caucafus by his hiftorians, now known 
by the name of Hindoo Kho *; and having fub- 
dued or conciliated the nations feated on the 
north-weft bank of the Indus, he crofted the river 
at Taxila, now Attodc, where its ftreani is fo 
tranquil that a bridge can be thrown over it with 
greater eafe than at any other place \ .1 

* In the fecond edition of Ms Memoir, Major Rennell gives 
tire- modern names of the Hydafpes, with fame variation in 
their orthography, JBehut and Ikylam. 

* Ren tie II, Mem. p.92. See NOTE IV. 
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AftXr palling the Indus, Alexander marched 
forward in the road which leads directly to the 
Ganges, and the opulent provinces to the fouth-eaft, 
now comprehended under the general name of In- 
doftan. But, on the banks of the Hydafpes, known 
in modern times by the name of the Betah or Che- 
lum, he was oppofed by Porus, a powerful mo¬ 
narch of the country, at the head of a numerous 
army. The war with Porus, and the hoftilities in 
which he was fucceffively engaged with other 
Indian princes, led him to deviate from his origi¬ 
nal route, and to turn more towards the fouth- 
weih In carrying on thefe operations, Alexander 
marched through one of the richeft and belt peo¬ 
pled countries of India, now called the Pan jab, 
from the five great rivers by which it is watered ; 
and as we know that this march was performed in 
the rainy feafon, when even Indian armies cannot 
keep the field, it gives an high idea both of Alex¬ 
ander’s perfevering fpirit, and of the extraordi¬ 
nary vigour and hardinefs of conftitution, which 
fokliers, in ancient times, derived from the united 
effedts of gymnaftic exercife and military difcipline. 
In every flop of his progrefs, objeas no lefs finking 
than new prefented themfelves to Alexander. The 
magnitude of the Indus, even after he had feen the 
Nile, the Euphrates, and the Tigris, tnuft have fill¬ 
ed him with furprife b . No country he had hitherto 
vifited, was fo populous and well cultivated, or 
abounded in fo many valuable productions of nature 
and ot art, as that part of India through which he 

k Strabo, lib. xv, p, 1037. C. & note 5. Cafaub. 
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had led his army. But when he was informed in 
every place, and probably with exaggerated de¬ 
le ription, how much the Indus was inferior to the 
Ganges, and how far alt that hq had hitherto be- 
held was furpaffed in the happy regions through 
which that great river flows, it is not wonderful 
that his eagernefs to view and to take pofleffion of 
them lliould have prompted him to affemble his 
foidiers, and to propofe that they fliould refume 
their march towards that quarter where wealth, 
dominion, and fame awaited them. But they had 
already done fo much, and had fullered fo greatly, 
efpecially from inceflant rains and extenfive inun¬ 
dations, that their patience as well as ftrength were 
exhaufted % and with one voice they refufed to ad¬ 
vance farther. In this refolution they per filled with 
fuch fullen obllinacy, that Alexander, though podefi¬ 
ed in the higheft degree of every quality that gains 
an afeendant over the minds of military men, was 
obliged to yield, and to iffue orders for marching 
back to Perfia J . 

The feene of this memorable tranfa&ion was 
on the banks of the Hyphafls, the modern Bey ah * 
which was the utmoft limit of Alexander’s progrefs 
in India, From this it is manifdt, that he did not 
traverfe the whole extent of the Panjab. Its fouth- 
wefl boundary is formed by a river anciently known 
by the name of Hyfudrus, and now by that of 
the Setlege, to which Alexander never approached 
nearer than the feuthern bank of the Hyphafis, 

« See NOTE V. * Arrian, v. c, a+,2$. 
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where he erected twelve ftupendous altars, which he 
intended as a monument of his exploits, and which 
(if we may believe the biographer of Apollonius 
Tyanseus) were ftili remaining, with legible in- 
feriptions, when that fantaftic fophift vifited India, 
three hundred and feventy-three years after Alex¬ 
ander’s expeditionThe breadth of the Panjab, 
from Ludhana on the Setlege to Attock on the In¬ 
dus, is computed to be two hundred and fifty-nine 
geographical miles, in a ft might line ; and Alex¬ 
ander’s march, computed in the fame manner, did 
not extend above two hundred miles. But, both as 
he advanced and returned, his troops were fo 
fpread over the country, and often aifted in fo many 
feparate divifions, and all his movements were fo 
exactly meafured and delineated by men of feience, 
whom he kept in pay for the purpofe, that he ac¬ 
quired a very extenfive and accurate knowledge of 
that part of India/. 

When, upon his return, he reached the banks 
of the Hydalpes, he found that the officers to whom 
he had given it in charge to build and colled as 
many veflels as poffible, had executed his orders 
with fuch activity and fuccefs that they had af- 
fembled a numerous fleet. As amidft the hurry of 
war, and the rage of conqueft, he never loft fight of 
his pacific and commercial fchemes, the deftinatbn 

- Pbiloftr, Vita Appollon. lib. ii. c.43. edit, Qlear. Lipl. 
1709. 

f Plin, Nat. Hift, lib* vi, c. 17. 
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of his fleet was to fail down the Indus to the ocean, 
and from its mouth to proceed to the Perfian Gulf, 
that a communication by lea might be opened 
with India and the center of his dominions. 

The conduct of this expedition was committed 
to Nearchus, an officer equal to that important truft. 
But as Alexander was ambitious to acquire fame of 
every kind, and fond of engaging in new and fplen* 
did undertakings, he himfelf accompanied Near¬ 
chus in his navigation down the river. The ar¬ 
mament was indeed fo great and magnificent, as de¬ 
fended to be commanded by the conqueror of Afia. 
It was compofed of an army of a hundred and 
twenty thoufand men, and two hundred elephants, 
and of a fleet of near two thoufand veflxls, various in 
burden and form 5 ; on board of which one-third of 
the troops embarked, while the remainder marching 
in two divisions, one on the right, and the other 
on the left, of the river, accompanied them in their 
progrefs. As they advanced, the nations on each 
nde were either compelled or perfuaded to fubmir. 
Retarded by the various operations in which this 
engaged him, as well as by the flow navigation of 
fuch a fleet as he conduced, Alexander was above 
nine months before he reached the ocean . 

Alexander’s progrefs in India, in this line of 
cfire&ion, was far more confiderable than that 
which he made by the route we formerly traced ; 

h Strabo, lib.xv. p. 1014. 
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s ec T. and when we attend to ihe various movements of 
__ _j his troops, the number of cities which they took, 
and the different ftates which they fubdued, he may 
be faid not only to have viewed, but to have ex¬ 
plored, the countries through which he paffed. 
This part of India has been fo. little frequented by 
Europeans in later times, that neither the pofnion 
of places, nor their diflances, can be afcertained 
with the fame accuracy as in the interior provinces, 
or even in the Panjab. But from the refearches 
of Major Renneli, carried on with no Iefs difcern- 
ment than induflry, the diflance of that place on 
ihe Hydafpes, where Alexander fitted out his fleet 
from the ocean, cannot be Iefs than a thoufand 
Britiih mites. Of this extenilve region a confider- 
able portion, particularly the upper Delta, ftretch- 
ing from the capital of the ancient Malli, now 
Mouhan, to Patala, the modern Tatta, is diftin. 
guiflied for its fertility and population ! . 

Soon after he reached the ocean, Alexander, 
fatisfied with having accomphlhed this arduous 
undertaking, led his army by land back to Pefflt 
The command of the fleet with a confiderable body 
of troops on board of it, he left to Nearchus, who, 
after a coaflmg voyage of feven months, conducted 
»t fafely up the Perflan Gulf into the Euphrates lt . 

In this manner did Alexander firft open the know¬ 
ledge of India to the people of Europe, and an ex- 

3 Renneli Mem. 68, &c. 

k Plin. Rit. Hift. lib- vi. c.23. See NOTE VII 
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ten five dill rift of it was furveyed with greater ac¬ 
curacy than could have been expefted from the 
Ihort time he remained in that country. For¬ 
tunately an exaft account, not only of his military 
operations, but of every thing worthy of notice in 
the countries where they were carried on, was re¬ 
corded in the Memoirs or Journals of three of his 
principal officers, Ptolemy, the foil ofLagus, Ariftd- 
bulus, and Nearchus. The two former have not 
indeed reached our times, but it is probable that 
the moll important fafts which they contained are 
preferved* as Arrian profeffes to have followed them 
as his guides in his Hiftory of the Expedition of 
Alexander 1 ; a work which, though compofed long 
after Greece had loft its liberty, and in an age when 
genius and tafte were on the decline, is not un¬ 
worthy the pure ft times of Attic literature. 

With refpeft to the general ftate of India, we 
learn from thefe writers, that in the age of Alex¬ 
ander, though there was not eftabliftied in it an) 
powerful empire, refembling that which in modem 
times ftretched its dominion from the Indus ahno.t 
to Cape Comorin, it was even then formed into 
monarchies of confiderable extent. The King of 
the Prafij was prepared on the banks of the Ganges 
to oppofe the Macedonians, with an army of twenty 
thoufand cavalry, two hundred thou land infantry, 
two thoufand armed chariots, and a great number 
of elephants”. The territory of which Alexander 

i- Anian, lib. i. in proemio. 01 Hind, Sicul. kb. xvli, p. 332 
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conftituted Porus the fovereign, is faid to nave con¬ 
tained feven diftina nations, and no fewer than two 
thoufand towns". Even, in the moil reftriaed fenfe 
that can be given to the vague indefinite appella¬ 
tions of nations and towns ^ an idea is conveyed of 
a very great degree of population. As the fleet 
failed down the river, the country on each fide was 
found to be in no refpea inferior to that of which 
the government was committed to Porus, 

It was likewife from the Memoirs of the fame 
officers that Europe derived its fir ft authentic infor¬ 
mation concerning the climate, the foil, the produc¬ 
tions, and the inhabitants of India ; and in a coun¬ 
try where the manners, the cuftoms, and even the 
drefs of the people are almoft as permanent and in¬ 
variable as the face of nature itfelf, it is wonder¬ 
ful how exactly the defer!ptions given by Alex- 
-ander’s officers delineate what we now behold in 
India, at the diftance of two thoufand years. The 
ftated change of feafons, now known by the name 
of Monfoons ; the periodical rains ; the fwelling of 
the rivers ; the inundations which thefe occafion ; 
the appearance of the country during their continu¬ 
ance, are particularly mentioned and deferibed. No 
lefs accurate are the accounts which they have 
given of the inhabitants, their delicate and flender 
form, their dark complexion, their black uncurled 
hair, their garments of cotton, their living entirely 
upon vegetable food, their divifion into feparate 

n Arrian, lib. vi, c. %. 
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-tribes or cojls , the members of which never inter¬ 
marry, the cuftom of wives burning themfelves 
with their deceafed hufbands, and many other parti¬ 
cular, in all which they perfectly refemble the 
modern Hindoos. To enter into any detail with 
refpeft to thefe in this place would be premature; 
but as the iubjeft, though curious and iiiterefKng, 
will lead unavoidably into difeuflions not well 
fuited to the nature of an hifborical -work, I fliall 
referve my ideas concerning it for an Appendix, to 
be annexed to this Diiquifition ; and hope they may 
contribute to throw fome additional light upon the 
origin and nature of the commeice with India. 

Much as the Weftern world was indebted for 
its knowledge of India to the expedition of Alex¬ 
ander, it was only a i'mall portion of that vail con¬ 
tinent which he explored. His operations did not 
extend beyond the modern province ot Lahore, 
and the countries on the banks of the Indus 
from Moultan to the fea. Thefe, however, were 
furveyed with that degree of accuracy which I 
have already deferibed ; and it is a circumfiance not 
unworthy of notice, that this difLri<£t of India 
which Europeans firft entered, and with which 
they were bell acquainted in ancient times, is 
now Iefs known than almoft any part of that 
continent 0 , neither commerce nor war, to which, 
in every age, geography is chiefly indebted for its 
improvement, having led any nation of Europe to 
frequent or explore it. 

If 


* Remiell Mem, 114. 
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If an untimely death had not put a period to the 
reign of the Macedonian hero, India, we have reafon 
to think, would have been more fully explored by 
the ancients, and the European dominion would 
have been eftablilhed there two thoufand years 
fooner. When Alexander invaded India, he had 
fomething more in view than a tranfient incurlion. 
It was his object to annex that extenfive and opulent 
country to his empire ; and though the refractory 
fpirit of his army obliged him, at that time, to fui- 
pend the profecution of his plan, he was far from 
relinquifhing it. To exhibit a general view of the 
meafures which he adopted for this purpofe, and 
to point out their propriety and probable fuc- 
.cefs, is not foreign from the fubjeft of this Difqui- 
fition, and will convey a more juft idea than is 
ufually entertained, of the original genius and extent 
of political wifdom which diftingtinned this illuf* 
trious man. 

When Alexander became mailer of the Perfian 
empire, he early perceived, that with all the power 
of his hereditary dominions, reinforced by the 
troops which the afcendant he had acquired over 
the various Hates of Greece might enable him to 
raife there, he could not hope to retain in fubjec- 
tion territories fo extenfive and populous ; that to 
render his authority fecure and permanent, it mull 
be ellabliHied in the affection of the nations which 
he had fubdued, and maintained by their arms; 
and that in order to acquire this advantage, all dif- 
tinctions between the victors and vanquilhed mpll 

r b£ 
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be aboMied, and his European and Afiatic fubje£is 
mud be incorporated and become one people, by 
.obeying the fame laws, and by adopting the fame 
manners, ijxftitutions, and difcipline. 

Liberal as this plan of policy was, and well 
adapted to aceomplifh what he had in view, nothing 
could be more repugnant to the ideas and preju¬ 
dices of his countrymen. The Greeks had fuch an 
high opinion of the pre-eminence to which they 
were railed by civilization and fcience, that they feem 
hardly to have acknowledged the reft of mankind 
to be of the fame fpecies with themfelves. To every 
other people they gave the degrading appellation of 
Barbarians, and, in confequence of their own boafted 
fnperiority, they afferted a right of dominion over 
them, in the fame maimer (to ufe their own ex* 
preffion) as the foul has over the body, and men 
have over irrational animals. Extravagant as this 
pretenfion may now appear, it found admiffion, to the 
difgrace of ancient philofophy, into all the fcbools. 
Ariftotle, full of this opinion, in fuppoit of which 
he employs arguments more fubtle than folid p , ad- 
vifed Alexander to govern the Greeks likefubjebls, 
and the Barbarians as Haves ; to confider the for¬ 
mer as companions, the latter as creatures of an in¬ 
ferior nature But the fentiments of the pupil 
were more enlarged than thofe of his mafter, and 

P Aviftot, PoliE. i. c. 3—7* 

^ Plut. de Fortuna Alex, Orat. f p. 302, vol. vii. edit, 
Reilke. Strabo, Jib. i. p. it6, A. 
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his experience in governing men taught the monarch 
what the fpeculative fcience of the philofopher did 
not difeover. Soon after the victory at Arbela, 
Alexander himfelf, and, by his perfuafion, many 
of his officers, affirmed the Perfian drefs, and con¬ 
formed to feveral of their cuftoms. At the fame 
time he encouraged the Perfian nobles to imitate 
the manners of the Macedonians, to learn the 
Greek language, and to acquire a reliflr for the 
beauties of the elegant writers in that tongue, which 
were then univerfally jludied and admired. In or¬ 
der to render the union more complete, he re- 
folved to marry one of the daughters of Darius, 
and chofe wives for a hundred of his principal 
officers in the moll illuftrious Perfian families. 
Their nuptials were celebrated with great pomp 
and feftivity, and with high exultation of the con¬ 
quered people. In imitation of them, above ten 
thoufand Macedonians, of inferior rank married 
Perfian women, to each of whom Alexander gave 
nuptial prefents, as a teflimony of his approbation 
of their conduit 1 . 

But affiduoufly as Alexander laboured to unite 
his European and Afiatic fubjeits by the moil in- 
diffoluble ties, he did not trufi: entirely to the fuc- 
cefs of that meafure for the fecurity of his new con¬ 
quers. In every province which he fubdued, he 
made choice of proper ilations, where he built and 

1 Arrian, lib. vii, c. 4. Hut, <Ie Fart- Alex. p. 304. 
See NOTE VIII. 
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fortified cities, in which he placed garrifons compofed 
.partly of fuch of the natives as conformed to the 
Grecian manners and difcipline, and partly of fuch 
.of his European fubjefts as were worn out with the 
fatigues of fervice, and wilhed for repofe and a per¬ 
manent eftablifliment. Thefe cities were numerous, 
and ferved not only as a chain of polls to keep 
open the communication between the different pro¬ 
vinces of his dominions, but as places of llrength 
to over-awe and curb the conquered people. Thirty 
thoufand of his new fubjefts, who had been difci- 
.plined in thefe cities, and armed after the European 
falhion, appeared before Alexander in Sufa, and 
were formed by him into that comp aft folid 
body of infantry, known by the name of the Pha¬ 
lanx, which conllituted the llrength of a Macedo¬ 
nian army. But in order to fecure entire authority 
over this new corps, as well as to render it more ef¬ 
fective, he appointed that every officer in it en- 
trufted with command, either fuperior or fubaltem, 
ffiould be European. As the ingenuity of man¬ 
kind naturally has recourle in fimilar lituations to 
the fame expedients, the European powers, who 
now in their Indian territories employ numerous 
bodies of the natives in their fervice, have, in forming 
the eftablifhment of thefe troops, adopted the fame 
maxims ; and, probably without knowing it, have 
modelled their battalions of Seapoys upon the fame 
principles as Alexander did his phalanx of Perfians. 
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from the banks of the Eurpbrates, which may be 
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confidered as the center of his dominions, he found 
it necellary to build and to fortify a greater num¬ 
ber of cities. Several of thefe to the Eaft and South 
of the Cafpian fea, are mentioned by ancient au¬ 
thors j and in India itfelf, he founded two cities on 
the banks of the Iiydafpes, and a third on the 
Acefmes, both navigable rivers, which, after uniting 
their fir earns, fall into the Indus q . From the choice 
of fuch filiations, it is obvious that he intended, 
by means of thefe cities, to keep open a communi¬ 
cation with India, not only by land, but by fea. 
It was chiefly with a view to the latter of thefe ob¬ 
jects, (as I have already obferved,) that he examined 
the navigation of the Indus with fo much attention. 
With the fame view, on his return to Sufa, he, in 
perfon, furveyed the courfe of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, and gave directions to remove the cata¬ 
racts or dams, with which the ancient monarchs of 
Perfia, induced by a peculiar precept of their reli¬ 
gion, which enjoined them to guard with the ut- 
moft care againft defiling any of the elements, had 
conflrufted near the mouths of thefe rivers, in or¬ 
der to fliut out their fubjedts from any accefs to the 
ocean r . By opening the navigation in this manner, 
he propofed,that the valuable commodities of India 
Jhould be conveyed from the Perfian Gulf into the 
interior parts of his Afiatic dominions, while by the 
Arabian Gulf they fhould be carried to Alexandria, 
and diflributed to the reft of the world. 

9 See NOTE IX. 

1 A man, lib. vi. c. 7. Strabo, lib. xvi. p. icy a, &c. See 
NOTE X. 
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Grand and ex ten five as thefe fchemes were, 
the precautions employed, and the arrangements 
made for carrying them into execution, were fo 
various and fo proper, that Alexander had good 
reafon to entertain fanguine hopes of their proving 
fuccefsful. At the time when the mutinous fpirit 
of Ins foldiers obliged him to relinquifh his opera¬ 
tions in India, he was not thirty years of age com¬ 
plete.- At this enterprizing period of life, a prince, 
of a fpirit fo active, perfevering, and indefatigable, 
muft have foon found means to refume a favourite 
meafure on which he had been long intent. If he 
had invaded India a fecond time, he would not, as 
formerly, have been obliged to force his way through 
hoftile and unexplored regions, oppofed at every 
ftep by nations and tribes of Barbarians whofe 
names had never reached Greece, All Afia, from 
the fhores of the Ionian fea to the banks of the Hy- 
phafis, would then have been fubjedt to his do¬ 
minion ; and through that immenfe fir etch of coun¬ 
try he had eftabIHhed fuch a chain of cities, or for¬ 
tified ftations % that his armies might have conti¬ 
nued their march with fafety, and have found a re¬ 
gular fuccellion of magazines provided for their 
fubfidence. Nor would it have been difficult for 
him to bring into the field, forces fufScient to have 
atchieved the conqueft of a country fo populous 
and extenfive as India. Having armed and difci- 
plined his Subjects in the Eaft like Europeans, they 
would have been ambitious to imitate, and to equal 

their 
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sect, their inftructors, and Alexander might have drawn 
.-^1 recruits, not from his fcanty domains in Macedonia 
and Greece, but from the vaffc regions of Aha, 
which, in every age, has covered the earth, and afto- 
nifhed mankind with its numerous armies. When 
at the head of fucli a formidable power he had 
reached the confines of India, he might have enter¬ 
ed it under circiimftanc<js very different from thofe 
in his firfl: expedition. He had fecured a firm foot¬ 
ing there, partly by means of the garrifons that he 
left in the three cities which he had built and forti¬ 
fied, and partly by his alliance with Taxiles and 
Porus. Thefe two Indian princes, won by Alex¬ 
ander’s humanity and beneficence, which, as they 
were virtues feldom difplayed in the ancient mode 
of carrying on war, excited of courfe an higher de¬ 
gree of admiration and gratitude, had continued 
fteady in their attachment to the Macedonians. Re¬ 
inforced by their troops, and guided by their inform- 
ation as well as by the experience which he had 
acquired in his former campaigns, Alexander muft 
have made rapid progrefs in a country, where 
every invader, from his time to the prefent age, has 
proved fuccefsfuh 

But this and all his other fplendid fchemes 
were terminated at once by his untimely death. In 
consequence of that, however, events took place, 
which illuftrate and confirm the juftnefs of the pre¬ 
ceding fpeculations and conjectures by evidence the 
molt finking and fatisfaftory. When that great 
empire, which the fupericr genius of Alexander 

had 
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had kept united and in fubjeftion, no longer felt sect. 
his fuperintending controul, it broke into pieces, 
and its various provinces were feized by his princi¬ 
pal officers, and parcelled out among them. From 
ambition, emulation, and perfonal animofity, they , - 
foon turned their arms againil one another; and 
as feveral of the leaders were equally eminent for 
political abilities and for military ikill, the con- 
teft was maintained long, and carried on with fre¬ 
quent viciffitudes of fortune. Antidfl the various 
convulfions and revolutions which thefe occafioned, 
it was found that the meafures of Alexander for the 
prefervation of his conquells had been concerted 
with fuch fagacity, that, upon the final reftoration 
of tranquillity, the Macedonian dominion continued 
to be eflablifhed in every part of Afia, and not 
one province had fhaken off the yoke. Even India, 
the moil remote of Alexander's conquefts, quietly 
fubmitted to Pytho the fon of Agenor, and after¬ 
wards to Seleucus, who fucceffively obtained domi¬ 
nion over that part of Afia. Porus and Taxiles, 
notwithftanding the death of their benefactor, 
neither declined fubmiffion to the authority of the 
Macedonians, nor made any attempt to recover in¬ 
dependence. 

During the contefts for power and fuperiority 
among the fucceffors of Alexander, Seleucus who, 
in every effort of enterprifing ambition, was inferior 
to none of them, having rendered himfelf mailer 
of all the provinces of the Perfian empire compre¬ 
hended under the name of Upper Afia, confidered 
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thofe countries of India which had been fubducd 
by Alexander, as belonging to that portion of the 
Macedonian empire of which he was now the fove- 
reign. Selencus, like all the officers formed under 
Alexander, entertained filch high ideas of the ad¬ 
vantages which might be derived from a commer¬ 
cial intercourfe with India, as induced him to 
march into that country, partly with a view of 
eftabHffiing his own authority there, and partly in 
order to curb Sandracottus, who having lately ac¬ 
quired the fovereignty of the Prafij, a powerful 
nation on the banks of the Ganges, threatened to 
attack the Macedonians, whofe Indian territories 
bordered on his dominions. Unfortunately no ac¬ 
count of this expedition, which feems to have been 
fplendid and fuccefsful, has reached our times. AH 
we know of it is, that he advanced confiderably 
beyond the utmoft boundary of Alexander’s pro- 
grefs in Indiaand would probably have pro¬ 
ceeded much farther, if he had not been conflrain- 
ed to flop Ihort in his career, in order to oppofe 
Antigonus, who was preparing to invade his domi¬ 
nions at the head of a formidable army. Before 
he began his march towards the Euphrates, he 
concluded a treaty 'with Sandracottus; in confe- 
quence of which, that monarch quietly retained the 
kingdom he had acquired. But the powers and pof- 
feffions of the Macedonians feem to have remained 
unimpaired during the reign of Seleucus, which ter¬ 
minated forty-two years after the death of Alexander. 

* See NOTE XII. 
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With a view of cultivating a friendly inter¬ 
course with Sandracottus, Seleucus made choice 
of Megaflhenes, an officer, who, from his having 
accompanied Alexander in his expedition into India, 
had fome knowledge of the Hate of the country, 
and the manners of its inhabitants, and fent him as 
his ambaffador to Palibothra u . In this famous 
capital of the Prafij, Situated on the banks of the 
Ganges, Megalthenes refided feveral years, and was 
probably the firft European who ever beheld that 
mighty river, far fuperior to any of the ancient con¬ 
tinent in magnitude % and no lefs diftinguifhed by 
the fertility of the countries through which it flows. 
This journey of Megaflhenes to Palibothra made 
Europeans acquainted with a large extent of coun¬ 
try, of which they had not hitherto any know¬ 
ledge j for Alexander did not advance farther to¬ 
wards the fouth-eaft than that part of the river 
Hydraotes or Rativee, where the modern city of 
Lahore is fituated, and Palibothra,'the fite of which, 
as it is a capital pofition in the geography of an¬ 
cient India, I have invefligated with the utmofl: at¬ 
tention, appears to me the fame with that of the 
modern city of Allahabad, at the confluence of the 
two great rivers, Jumna and Ganges 1 , As the 
road from Lahore to Allahabad runs through fome 
of the moft cultivated and opulent provinces of In-' 
dia, the more the country was explored, the idea of 
its value rofe higher. Accordingly, what Mega- 

B Strabo, lib. ii. p. 121, &c. Arrian. Hift. Ind. paffim. 

■ See NOTE XIII. y See NOTE XIV. 
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fthenes obferved during his progrefs to Palibothra. 
and his refidence there, made fuch ail impreffion 
upon his own mind, as induced him to publifh an 
ample account of India, in order to make his coun¬ 
trymen more thoroughly acquainted with its import¬ 
ance. From his writings the ancients feem to 
have derived almofl all their knowledge of the in¬ 
terior ft ate of India, and from comparing the three 
mod ample accounts of it, by Diodorus Siculus, 
Strabo, and Arrian, they appear manifeftly, from 
their near refemblance, to be a tranfcript of Ins 
words. But, unfortunately, Megafthenes was fo 
fond of the marvellous, that he mingled with the 
truths which he related, many extravagant fic¬ 
tions ; and to him may be traced up the fabulous 
tales of men with ears fo large that they could wrap 
themfelves up in them, of others with a fingle eye, 
without mouths, without nofes, with long feet, and 
toes turned backwards, of people only three fpans 
in height, of wild men with heads in the fliape of a 
wedge, of ants as large as foxes that dug up gold, 
and many other things no Iefs wonderful z . The 
extra&s from his narrative which have been tranf- 
mitted to us by Strabo, Arrian, and other writers, 
feem not to be entitled to credit, unlefs when they 
arc fupported by internal evidence, and confirmed 
by the teftimony of other ancient authors, or 
when they coincide with the experience of mo¬ 
dern times. Iiis account, however, of the di- 
menfions and geography of India, is curious and 

1 Strabo,Tib. sx, 1032. A. 1037. C. 
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accurate. His defcription of the power and 
opulence of the Prafij perfectly refembles that 
which might have been given of fome of the greater 
dates in tile modern In do flan, before the eft abb At * 
ment of the Mahomedan or European powej 1 in In¬ 
dia, and is confonant to the accounts which Alex¬ 
ander had received concerning that people. He 
was informed, as has been already mentioned, that 
they were prepared to oppofe him on the banks of 
the Ganges, with an army confiding of twenty 
thoufand cavalry, two hundred thoufand infantry, 
and two thoufand armed chariots a ; and Me- 
jrafthenes relates, that' he had an audience of San- 
dracottus in a place where he was encamped with an 
army of four hundred thoufand men h . The enor¬ 
mous dimenfions which he afGgns to Palibothfa, 
of no lefs than ten miles in length, and two in 
breadth, and furrounded by walls in which there 
were five hundred and Seventy towers, and 
fixty-four gates, would probably have been rank¬ 
ed by Europeans among the wonders which he 
delighted to relate, if they were not now well ac¬ 
quainted with the rambling manner in which the 
cities of India were built, and did not know with 
certainty that, both in former and in the pre- 
fent times, it might boaft of cities ftill more exten- 
five c . 

This embafty of Megaflhenes to Sandracottus, 
and another of Daimachus to his fob and luccef- 

“ Di-id. Sicul. lib, xvii. p. 232. Q. Curt. lib. ix. c. 2, 

* Strabo* lib, xv. p. 1035. C. 1 Rcnnell Mem. 49, $ 9 - 
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for Allitrochidas, are the laft transitions of the 
Syrian monarchs with India, of which we have any 
account 11 . Nor can we either fix with accuracy 
the time, or defcribe the manner in which their 
poffeffions in India were wrefted from them. It is 
probable that tiiey were obliged to abandon that 
country foon after the death of Seleucus *. 

But though the great monarchs of Syria loft, 
about this period, thofe provinces in India, which 
had been fubjeft to their dominion, the Greeks in 
a fmaller kingdom, compofed of fome fragments of 
Alexander’s empire, ftill maintained an intercourfe 
with India, and even made fome conflderable ac- 
quifition of territory there. This was the king- 
dom of Baftria, originally fubject to Seleucus, but 
wrefted from his fon or gvandfon, and rendered 
an independent ftate, about fixty-nine years after 
the death of Alexander. Concerning the tranfac- 
tions of this kingdom, we mu ft reft fatisfied with 
gleaning a few imperfeft hints in ancient authors, 
b rora them we learn that its commerce with India 
was great; that the conquefts of the Badtrian kings 
in that country, were more extenfive than thofe of 
Alexander himfelf, and particularly that they re* 
covered poffeffion of the diftnec near the mouth of 
the Indus, which he had fubdued Each of the 
fix princes w ho reigned in Batina, carried on mili- 

11 See NOTE XV. • Juftin. lib. xv. c. 4. 

* Strabo, lib. xi. 785. D. lib. xv. 1006. B. Juftm. 
lib. xli. c. 4. Bayer Hilt. Regal Grscor. Eaftriani, paffim. 
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tary operations In India with fuoh fuceefs, that they 
penetrated far into the interior part of the country, 
and proud of the conquefts which they had made, as 
well as of the extenfive dominions over which they 
reigned, fome of them atfumed the lofty title of 
Great Kingy which diftingmfhed thePerfian monarchs 
in the days of their higheft fplendour* But we 
fhould not have known how long this kingdom of 
Baftria fubfifted, or in what manner it terminated, 
if M. de Guignes had not called in the hiftojians of 
China to fupply the defefts of the Greek and Ro¬ 
man writers* B) v them we are informed, that about 
one hundred and twenty-fix years before the Chrift- 
hrn sera, a powerful horde of Tartars, pufhed from 
their native feats on the confines of China, and ob¬ 
liged to move towards the weft by the p refill re of 
a more numerous body that rolled on behind them, 
pafied the Jaxartes, and pouring in upon Baftria, 
like an irrefifHble torrent, overwhelmed that king¬ 
dom, and put an end tu the dominion of the 
Greeks s there, after it had been eltablifhed near 
one hundred and thirty years \ 

From this time until the dole of the fifteenth 
century, when the Portuguefe, by doubling the 
Cape of Good Hope, opened a new communication 
with the Eaft, and carried their victorious arms 
into every part of India, no European power ac¬ 
quired territory, or eltablifhed its dominion there* 

e Mem. de Literal, tom. xxv* p, 17, See, 

* See NOTE XVL 
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s EC T. During this long pgriod, of more than fix teen hun* 
* '' died years, all fchemes of conqueft in India fecm 

to have been totally relinquifiied, and nothing more 
was aimed at by any nation, than to fecure an in* 
tercourfe of trade with that opulent country. 

It was in Egypt that the feat of this intercourfe 
was eftabliffied ; and it is not without furprife that 
we obferve how foon and how regularly the com* 
merce with the Eaft came to be carried on by that 
channel, in which the fagacity of Alexander def* 
lined it to flow. Ptolemy, the ion of Lagus, as 
foon as he took pofleffion of Egypt, eflablilhed the 
feat of government in Alexandria. By fome exer¬ 
tions of authority, and many a£ts of liberality, but 
chiefly by the fame of his mild and equal ad mini- 
flration, he drew fuch a number of inhabitants tp 
this favourite refidence, that it foon became a popu. 
lous and wealthy city. As Ptolemy deferred and 
had poffefled the confidence of Alexander more per¬ 
fectly than any of his officers, he knew well that his 
chief objeCt in founding Alexandria was to fecure 
the advantages arifing from the trade with India. 
A long and profperous reign was favourable to the 
profecutiou of that objefr, and though ancient au- 
thbrs have not enabled us to trace the fieps which 
tim .’.irft I Liflemy took for this purpofe, we have a 
ft r iking evidence Gf his extraordinary attention to’ 
naval affairs, in his ereCtingalight-houfe onfheifland 
ot Pharos, at the mouth of the harbour of Alex¬ 
andria a work of fuch magnificence as to be reek- 

! Strabo, lib, svij, p. iryo. C. 

oned 
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oned one of the feven wonders of the world* 
With refpeft to the commercial arrangements of 
his fon Ptolemy Philadelphia we have more per¬ 
fect information. In order to bring the trade with 
India, (which began to revive at Tyre, its ancient 
Ration k ,) to center in Alexandria, he fet about 
forming a canal, an hundred cubits in breadth, and 
thirty cubits in depth, between Arfinoe on the 
Red Sea, not far from the fituation of the modem 
Suez, and the Peleufiae or eaftem branch of the 
Nile, by means of which the productions of India 
might have been conveyed to that capital wholly by 
water. But either on account of fome danger ap¬ 
prehended from completing it, that work was never 
fmifiied; or from the flow and dangerous naviga¬ 
tion towards the northern extremity of the Red 
Sea, this canal was found to be of fo little ufe, that 
in order to facilitate the communication with In¬ 
dia, he built a city on the weft coaft of that fea, 
almoft under the Tropic, to which he gave the 
name of Berenice ■** ThiVnew city foon became the 
ftaple of the trade with India From Berenice 
the goods were tranfpbrted by land to Coptos, ^ 
city three miles diftant from the Nile, but which 
had a communication with that river by a navi¬ 
gable canal, of which there are ftill fome remains 11 , 
and thence carried down the flream to Alexandria, 
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T]ie dl ^ ance between Berenice and Coptos was, 
according to Pliny, two hundred and fifty-eight 
^°man miles, and the road lay through the defart 
° le baisi alni®ft entirely deftifute of water. But 
t« attention of a powerful monarch made pro- 
I lor fupplying this want, by fetching for 
pnngs, and wherever thefe were found he built 
mns or more probably in the eaftern ftyle cara- 
van I eras, for the accommodation of merchants 0 . In 
tins channel the intercede between the Eaft and 

dred IT tl fif Ued t0 bC Carri£d ° n duHng tWO hun ' 
ed and fifty years, as long as Egypt remained 

an independent kingdom. 

ure 7 f' E & T d ^ hed f ° r Tndia t0ok their d *S««- 

t re from Berenice, and failing,' according to the 

f icitnt mode of navigation, along the Arabian 

fX 1 ? TuZ ; promontory Syagrus, (now Cape Ra- 

ehhe^h h ^)‘ thC p C ° Urfe alon S the coaft ofPerfia, 
f f C i liL y T f, PaUahl ’ (nowTatra,) at the head 

eniDori ° WCr * )e | ta the Indus, or to feme other 
par ' J n l ° n the weft coaft of India. To this 

l'ubdued rh ia ™ A!exander had vifited and 
th . v . ’ * Commerc e under the protection of 

fined for E T n ’r? a T! 1S fe@ms to h ^ve been com 
ed for a confiderable time. Afterwards a more 
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Ralalgate veffels failed in a direct courfe to Zizeru, 

s > according to M. de Montefquieu p , was the 

l P*".< 7 : D. 1169. 

L Lfprit des Lpix, % x? i. c . 7. 
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kingdom of Sigertis, on the fea-coaft adjacent to the 
mouth of the Indus, conquered by the Greek mo- 
narchs of Baftria ; according to Major Rennell \ 
it was a port on the northern part of the Malabar 
coaft,. Ancient authors have not conveyed fuch in¬ 
formation as will enable us to pronounce with 
certainty, which of thefe two oppolite opinions is 
bell founded. Nor can we point out with accuracy, 
what were the other ports in India which the mer¬ 
chants from Berenice frequented, when that trade 
was firft opened. As they failed in veflels of fmali 
burden, which crept timidly along the coaft, it is 
probable that their voyages were circumfcribed 
within very narrow limits, and that under the 
Ptolemies, no confiderable progrefs was made in 
the difeovery of India 

Prom this monopoly of the commerce by fea 
between the eaft and weft, which Egypt long en¬ 
joyed, it derived that extraordinary degree of opu¬ 
lence and power for which it was confpicuous. 
In modern times, acquainted with the vigilant and 
enterprifmg activity of commercial rivalfhip, there 
Is hardly any circumftance in ancient flory which 
appears more furp riling, than that the fovereigns 
of Egypt fhould have been permitted to engrofs 
this lucrative trade without competition, or any 
attempt to wreft it out of their hands; efpecially 
as the powerful monarebs of Syria might, from 
the Perfian Gulf, have carried on an intercourfe 

i Introduft. p.xxxvii, 1 See NOTE XVIII. 
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c T. with the fame parts of India, by a ihorter and fafer 
courfe of navigation. Different confiderations 
feem to have induced them fo tamely to relin- 
quifh ali the obvious advantages of this commerce. 
The kings of Egypt, by their attention to mari¬ 
time affairs, had formed a powerful fleet, which 
gave them fuch decided command of the fea, 
that -they could have crufhed with eafe any rival 
in trade. No commercial intercom* feems ever 
to have been carried on by fea between Perfla and 
India. The Perfians had fuch an Infuperable 
aver lion to that element, or were fo much afraid 
of foreign invafion, that their monarchs (as I 
have already obferved) obflruftecl the naviga¬ 
tion of the great rivers, winch, gave accefs to 
the ^ interior parts of the country, by artificial 
works. As their fubjefts, however, were no Ids 
dehrous than the people around them to poffefs 
the valuable produScions and elegant manufadures. 
of India, thefe were conveyed to all the parts of 
ev.-ir extendve dominions by land-carriage The 
commodifies deftiaed for the fupply 0 f the northern 
provinces, were tranfported on camels from the 
banks or me Indus to thofe of the Oxns, down 
me irrearn of which they were carried co the 
Caipian fea, and diffributed, partly by la-nd-car- 
nage, and partly by navigable rivers, through the 
afferent countries, bounded on one hand by the 
- p ] ..n, aiid on me other by the Euxine fea*, 
Tne commodities of India intended-for the fouth- 

1 Sl 4 7 ? 6 . p. Plin. Nat. HUT lib. ri. c , iy. 
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cm and interior provinces, proceeded by land 
from the Cafpian gates to fome of the great 
rivers, by which they were circulated through 
every part of the country. This was the ancient 
mode of intercourse? with India, while the Perfian 
empire was governed by Its native princes; and 
it has been obferved in every age, that when any 
branch of commerce has got into a certain channel, 
although it may be neither the mo ft proper nor 
the mo ft commodious one, it requires long time, 
and confiderable efforts, to give it a different 
direction 
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To all thefe reafons for fuffering the monarchs 
of Egypt to continue in the undifturbed poffef- 
fiou of the trade with India by fea, another may 
be added. Many of the ancients, by an error in 
geography extremely unaccountable, and in which 
they perfifted, notwithflanding repeated oppor¬ 
tunities of obtaining more accurate information, be¬ 
lieved the Cafpian fea to be a branch of the great 
Northern Ocean, and the kings of Syria might 
hope by that means to open a communication with 
Europe, and to circulate through it the valuable 
productions of the eafl, without intruding into 
thofe feas, the navigation of which the Egyptian 
monarchs feemed to confider as their excluftve 
right. This idea had been early Formed by the 
Greeks, when they became matters of Afia. ^ Se- 

leueus Nicator, the iirft and molt fagac/ous of tne 

} ' " 

* See Note XIX. 
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SECT. Syrian kings, at the time when he was affafilnated, 

,__, entertained thoughts of forming a junction be¬ 

tween the Cafpian and Euxine feas by a canal 
and if this could have been effected, his fubjefts, 
befides the extension of their trade in Europe, 
might have fupplied all the countries in the North 
of Alia, on the coaft of the Euttine fea as well 
as many of thofe which ftretch eaftward from the 
Cafpian, with the produQa&ns of India. As thofe 
countries, though now thinly inhabited by a mifer- 
able race of men, deftitute of mduftry and of 
wealth, were in ancient times extremely populous, 
and filled with great and opulent cities, this mud 
have been conhdered as a brancli of commerce of 
fuch magnitude and value, as to render the fecuring 
of it an object worthy the attention of the mo ft 
powerful monarch. 

But while the monarchs of Egypt and Syria 
laboured with emulation and ardour to fecure to 
their fubjefts all the advantages of the Indian 
trade, a power arofe in the Weft which proved 
fatal to both. The Romans, by the vigour of 
their military inftitutions, and the wifdom of their 
political conduct, having rendered themfelves maf- 
ters of all Italy and Sicily, foon overturned the 
a. c. ;j. rival republic of Carthage, fubjedted Macedonia 
and Greece, extended their dominion over Syria, 
and at laft turned their victorious arms againft 
Egypt, the only kingdom remaining of thofe efta- 

u Plin. Nat, Hift, lib. vi, c. i r. 
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bliihed by the fuccefTors of Alexander the Great. 
After a feries of events which belong not to the 
fubjeft of this Difquifition, Egypt was annexed to 
the Roman empire, and reduced into the form of a 
Roman province by Auguftus. Aware of its great 
importance, he, with that provident fagacity which 
diftinguiflies his character, not only referved it as 
one of the provinces fubjedl immediately to imperial 
authority, but by various precautions, well known 
to every fcholar, provided for its fecurity. This 
extraordinary folicitude feems to have proceeded 
not only from confidering Egypt as one of the chief 
granaries on which the capital depended for fub- 
fiftence, but as the feat of that lucrative commerce 
which had enabled its ancient monarchs to amafs 
fuch enormous wealth, as excited the admiration and 
envy of other princes, and produced, when brought 
into the treafury of the empire, a confiderable al¬ 
teration both in the value of property, and the 
date of manners, in Rome itfelf. 
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SECTION II. 


Intercourfe with India, from the Efietblijhment of the 
Roman Dominion in Egypt, to the Cenquejl of that 
Kingdom by the Mahomedam. 

T Tpon the conquefl of Egypt by the Romans, 
^ and the reduction of that kingdom to a pro¬ 
vince of their empire, the trade with India conti¬ 
nued to be carried on in the fame mode under 
their powerful protection : Rome, enriched with the 
fpoils and the tribute of alinoft all the known world, 
had acquired a tafte for luxuries of every kind. 
Among people of this defcrlption, the produc¬ 
tions of India have always been held in the higheft 
eftimation. The capital of the greatcfl empire ever 
eltablifhcd in Europe, filled with citizens, who had 
now no occupation but to enjoy and diffipate the 
wealth accumulated by their an Getters* demanded 

every 
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every thing elegant, rare, or coftly, which that 
remote region could furnifh, in order to fupport 
its pomp, or heighten its pleafures. To i upply 
tiiis demand, new and extraordinary efforts be¬ 
came requifite, and the commerce with India in- 
creafed to a degree, which (as I have obferved in 
another place*) will appear afronifhing even to the 
prefent age, in which that branch of trade has 
been extended far beyond the practice or concep¬ 
tion of any former period. 

Besides the Indian commodities imported into 
the capital of the empire from Egypt, the Romans 
received an additional fupply of them by another 
mode of conveyance. From the eailieft times, 
there feems to have been fome communication be¬ 
tween Mesopotamia, and other provinces on the 
banks of the Euphrates, and thofe parts of Syria 
and Palefline, which lay near the Mediterranean, 
The migration of Abram from Ur, of the Chaldees 
from Sichem in the land of Canaan, is an imlance 
of this- b . The journey through the defart, which 
feparated thefe countries, wa3 much facilitated by 
its affording one ffation abounding with water, 
and capable of cultivation. . As the intercourfe in¬ 
creased, the poffeflion of this flation became an ob¬ 
ject of fo much importance, that Solomon, when he 
turned his attention towards the extenfion of com¬ 
merce among his fubjects, built a fenced city there c . 

•* Hift. of Amarica, vol. i. p. 25. b Genef. ad, xii. 

c 1 Kings, ix. it. 2 Cfiron.viii, 4. 
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Its Syrian name of Tadmor in the wildernels, 
and its Greek one of Palmyra^ are both de- 
feriptive of its fituation in a fpot adorned with 
palm-trees. This is not only plentifully fupplied 
with waterj but [unrounded by a portion of fertile 
land, which (though of no great extent) renders 
it a delightful habitation in the mid ft of barren 
lands and an inhofpitable defart. Its happy po* 
fitkm, at the diftance of eighty-five miles from the 
river Euphrates* and about one hundred and leven- 
teen miIes N from the near eft coaft of the Mediter¬ 
ranean a , induced its inhabitants to enter with ar¬ 
dour into the trade of conveying commodities from 
one of thefe to the other. As the moll valuable 
productions of India* brought up the Euphrates 
from the Perfian Gulf* are of fuch fmall bulk as to 
bear the ex pence of a long land- carnage* this 
trade foon became fo confiderable that the opu¬ 
lence and power of Palmyra increafed rapidly. 
Its government was of the form which is be ft 
fuited to the genius of a commercial city* repub¬ 
lican ; and from the peculiar advantages of its 
fituation, as well as the fpirit of its inhabitants, it 
long maintained its independence, though fur- 
rounded by powerful and ambitious neighbours. 

* In a former edition, I ftated the diftance of Palmyra 
from the Euphrates at fiaty miles* and from the Mediter¬ 
ranean at two hundred and three miles. Into thefe errors I 
was led by M. D*ArmlIe* who, in his Memoire fur l'Eu- 
phrate et le Tigris, a work publifhed in old age, did not 
retain his wonted accuracy. From information communi¬ 
cated by Major Reonell* I have fubftituted the true diftances. 

Under 
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Under the Syrian monarchs defcended from 
Seleucus it attained to its highefl degree of fplen- 
dour and wealth, one great fource of which feeras 
to have been the fupplying their fubjedts with 
Indian commodities. When Syria fubmitted to the 
irrefiftible arms of Rome, Palmyra continued up¬ 
wards of two centuries a free Rate, and its friend- 
fhip was courted with emulation and folicitude by 
the Romans, and their rivals for empire, the Par¬ 
tisans. That it traded with both, and particularly 
that from it Rome as well as other parts of the 
empire received the productions of India, we learn 
from Appian an author of good credit c . But in 
tracing the progrefs of the commerce of the an¬ 
cients with the Ealf, I thou Id not have ventuied, 
upon his fmgle teftimony, to mention this among 
the channels of note in which it was carried on, 
if a lingular difcovery, for which we are indebted 
to the liberal curioiity and enterprifmg fpirit of our 
own countrymen, did not confirm and illufirate 
what he relates. Towards the clofe of the lait 
century, fome gentlemen of the Englifn factory at 
Aleppo, incited by what they heard in the Eafi: 
concerning the wonderful ruins of Palmyra, ■ven¬ 
tured, notwithstanding the fatigue and danger of a 
journey through the defart, to vifit them. T o tneir 
aftonifhment they beheld a fertile fpot of feme 
miles in extent arifing like an iiland out of a va . 
plain of fand, covered with the remains of temples, 
porticoes, aquedudts, and other public works, 

« Appian. dc Bello Ciril. lib. v. p. 1076. edit. Tollii. 
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which, in magnificence and fplendour, and fume 
of them in elegance, were not unworthy of Athens 
or of Rome in their mod profperous Hate. Al¬ 
lured by their description of them, about fixty years 
thereafter, a party of more enlightened travellers, 
having reviewed the ruins of Palmyra with greater 
attention and more fcientific fkill, declared that 
what they beheld there exceeded the moll ex¬ 
alted ideas which they had formed concerning 
it f . 

From both thefe accounts, as well as from re¬ 
collecting the extraordinary degree of power to 
which Palmyra had attained, when Egypt, Syria, 
Mefopotamia, and a confiderable part of Afia 
Minor were conquered by its arms ; when Ode- 
natus, its chief magiftrate, was decorated with the 
imperial purple, and Zenobia contended for the 
dominion of the Eaft with Rome under one of its 
molt warlike emperors, it is evident that a Rate 
which could derive little importance from its ori¬ 
ginal territory, mull have owed its aggrandife- 
ment to the opulence acquired by extenfive com¬ 
merce. Of this the Indian trade was undoubtedly 
the mofl confiderable, and molt lucrative branch. 
But it is a cruel mortification, in fearching for what 
is inflruftive in the hiftory of puff times, to find 
that the exploits of conquerors who have defolated 
the earth, and the freaks of tyrants who have ren¬ 
dered nations unhappy, are recorded with minute 

f Wood’s Ruins of Palmyra, p, 37, 
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and often difgufting accuracy* while the dif- 
covery of ufeful arts, and the progrefs of the mo ft 
beneficial branches of commerce, are palled over in 
filence, and fullered to fink into oblivion. 

After the conqueft of Palmyra by Aurelian, - 
trade never revived there. At prefent a few mi fin¬ 
able huts of beggarly Arabs are fcattered in the 
courts of its fiately temples, or deform its elegant 
porticoes; and exhibit an humiliating contrail to 
its ancient magnificence. 

But while the merchants of Egypt and Syria 
exerted their activity in order to fupply the in- 
creafing demands of Rome for Indian commodi¬ 
ties, and vied with each other in their efforts, the 
eagernefs of gain (as Pliny cbferves) brought India 
itfelf nearer to the reft of the world. In the courfe 
of their voyages to that country, the Greek and 
Egyptian pilots could not fail to obferve the re¬ 
gular fhifting of the periodical winds or monfoons, 
and how fleadily they continued to blow during 
one part of the year from the Eaft, and during the 
other from the Weft. Encouraged by attending 
to this circumfiance, Hippalus, the commander of 
a (hip engaged in the Indian trade, ventured, about 
fourfeore years after Egypt was annexed to the 
Roman empire, to relinquiih the flow and cir¬ 
cuitous courfe which I have deferibed, and fti etch¬ 
ing boldly from the mouth of the Arabian Gulf 
acrofs the ocean, was carried by* the weftern mon- 

F. O. fobll 
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foon to Mufiris, a harbour in that part of India,- 
now known by the name of the Malabar coaft* 

This route to India was held to be a difcovery 
of fueh importance, that in order to perpetuate the 
memory of the inventor, the name of Hippahis was 
given to the wind which enabled him to perform 
the voyage B . As this was one of the greatefi 
efforts of navigation in the ancient world, and 
opened the beft communication by iea between the 
Eaft and Well that was known for fourteen hun¬ 
dred years, it merits a particular defeription. For¬ 
tunately Pliny has enabled us to give it with a de¬ 
gree of accuracy, which can feldom be attained in 
tracing the naval or commercial operations of 
the ancients. From Alexandria (he obferves) to 
Juliopolis is two miles *, there the cargo deftined 
for India is embarked on the Nile, and is carried 
to Coptos, which is diftanr three hundred and 
three miles, and the voyage is ufually accomplifhed 
in twelve days. From Coptos goods are conveyed 
by land-carriage to Berenice on the Arabian Gulf, 
halting at different ftations regulated according 
to the conveniency of watering. The diflance be¬ 
tween thefe cities is two hundred and fifty-eight 
miles. On account of the heat the caravan travels 
only during the night, and the journey is finifired on 
the twelfth day. From Berenice, fliips take their de¬ 
parture about midfuminer, and in thirty days reach 
O celis (Gella) at the mouth of the Arabian Gulf, 


s Perip. Mar. Erythr. p. 32. 
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or Cane (Cape Fartaque) on the coaft of Arabia 
Felix. Thence they fail in forty days to Mufiris, 
the firii emporium in India- They begin their 
voyage homewards early in the Egyptian month 
Tliibi, which anfwers to our December; they fail 
with a north-eall wind, and when they enter the 
Arabian Gulf meet with a fouth or fouth-weft 
wind, and thus complete the voyage in lefs than 
a year \ 

The account which Pliny gives of Mufiris, and 
of Barace, another harbour not far diftant, which 
was likewife frequented by the /hips from Berenice, 
as being both fo incommodious for trade on ac¬ 
count of the fhallownefs of the ports, that it be¬ 
came neceffary to difeharge and take in the car¬ 
goes in fmall boats, does not enable us to fix 
their pofition with perfect accuracy. Ihis de- 
feription applies to many ports on the Malabar 
coaft, but from two c i rc until an ces mentioned by 
him ; one, that they are not far diftant from 
Cottonara, the country which produces pepper 
in great abundance; and the other, that in fail¬ 
ing towards them the courfe lay near Nurias, 
the Ration of the pirates; I adopt the opinion 
of major Rennell, that they were fituated fome- 
where between. Goa and i ellicherry, and that 
probably the modern Meerzaw or Merjee is the 
Mufiris of the ancients, and Barcelore their Barace ° 

» Plm.Nat. HS&.lib. vi. c. 23. See NOTE XX. 

i Introd. p. xxxvii. 
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As in thefe two ports was the principal ft-aple 
of the trade between Egypt and India* when in 
its mod jflourifhing date* this feenis to be the 
proper place for inquiring into the nature of the 
commerce which the ancients* particularly the 
Romans* carried on with that country, and for 
enumerating the commodities moil in requelt, 
which they imported from it. But as the opera¬ 
tions of commerce and the mode of regulating it* 
were little attended eo in thofe Rates of antiquity, 
of whole tranfattions we have any accurate know¬ 
ledge ; their historians hardly enter into any de¬ 
tail concerning a fubjeft of fuch fubordinate im* 
portance in their political fyftern, and it is moftly 
from brief hints, detached facts* and incidental 
obfervations* that we can gather information con" 
cerning it k . 

In every age* it has been a commerce of luxury, 
rather than of ncceffity* which has been carried on 
between Europe and India. Its elegant manufac¬ 
tures, fpices, and precious Rones, are neither 
objedfcs of defire to nations of fimpJe manners, 
nor are fuch nations poffdfed of wealth fufficient 
to pur chafe them. But at the time the Romans 
became mailers of the Indian trade, they were 
not only (as has already been obferved) in that 
flage of fociety when men are eager to obtain every 
thing that can render the enjoyment of life more 
exquifite, or add to its fplendour, but they had 
acquired all the fantaftic taftes formed by the 

* See NOTE XXI, 
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caprice and extravagance of wealth. They were 
of confequcnce highly delighted with thofe new 
obj efts of gratification with which India fuppKed 
them in fuch abundance. The produftions of that 
country, natural as well as artificial, feem to have 
been much the fame in that age as in the pre- 
fent. But the talfe of the Romans in luxury dif¬ 
fered in many refpefts from that of modem times, 
and of courfe their demands from India differed 
confiderably from ours. 

In order to convey an idea of their demands as 
complete as poflible, I fhall in the firft place make 
fome obfervarions on the three great articles of ge¬ 
neral importation from India, i. Spices and aro¬ 
matics. 2 . Precious ft ones and pearls. 3 . Silk. 
And then I Ihall give fome account (as far as I 
can venture to do it from authentic information) 
of the affortment of cargoes both outward and 
homeward bound, for the veffels fitted out at Bere¬ 
nice to different ports of India. 

I. Spices and aromatics. From the mode of 
religions worfliip in the heathen world j from the 
incredible number of their deities, and of the tem¬ 
ples confecrated to them; the confumption of 
frankincenfe and other aromatics which were ufed 
in every facred funftion, muft have been very 
great. But the vanity of men occafioned a greater 
confumption of thefe fragrant fubifances, than their 
piety. It was the cuflom of the Romans to bum 
the bodies of their dead, and they deemed it a dif- 
play of magnificence, to cover not only the body 
e 4 but 
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but the funeral pile on which it was laid, with the 
raoft coftly fpiees. At the funeral of Sylia, two 
hundred and ten burdens of fpiees .were ftrewed 
upon the pile. Nero is reported to have burnt a 
quantity of cinnamon and calha at the funeral of 
Pappoea, greater than the countries from which it 
was imported produced in one year. We conlume 
in heaps thefe precious lubitances with the car- 
cafes of the dead (fays Pliny) : We offer them to 
the Gods only in grains 1 ". It was not from India, 
I am aware, but from Arabia, that aromatics were 
firft imported into Europe ; and fome of them, 
particularly frank; ncenfe, were productions of that 
country. But the Arabians were accudomed, 
together with fpiees of native growth, to furnifh 
foreign merchants with others of higher value, 
which they brought from India, and the regions 
beyond it. The commercial intercourfe of the 
Arabians with the eaftern parts of Afia, was not 
only early, but eonfiderable. By means of their 
trading caravans, they conveyed into their own 
country all the valuable produftions of the Eaft, 
among which, fpiees held a chief place. In every 
ancient account of Indian commodities, fpiees and 
aromatics of various kinds form a principal article ”, 
Some authors affert that the greater part of thofe 
purchafed in Arabia were not the grov/th of that 
country, but brought from India °. That this af- 
fertion was well founded, appears from what has 

m Nat. Hift, lib. xii. c. iS, 

n Peripl. Mar. Eryth. p. 22. 28. Strabo, lib. ii. p. 156. A, 
lib. xv. p. 1018. A. 

0 Strabo, lib. xvii. p 1129. C. 
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been obferved in modern times. The frankincenfe 
of Arabia, though reckoned the peculiar and 
mofl precious production of the country, is much 
inferior in quality to that imported into it from 
the Eufl; and it is chiefly with the latter, that the 
Arabians at prefent fupply the extenflve demands 
of various provinces of Alia for this cornmooity • 
It is upon good authority, then, that I have men¬ 
tioned the importation of fpices as one of the moil 
confiderable branches of ancient commerce with 
India. In the Auguflan age, an entire ftreet in 
Rome feerns to have been occupied by thole who 
fold frankincenfe, pepper, and other aromatics \ 

II. Precious Hones, together with which pearls 
may be clafled, feem to be the article next m 
value imported by the Romans from the Ealt. 
As thefe have no pretenfion to be of any real ufe, 
rheir value arifes entirely from their beauty and 
their rarity, and even when eflimated mofl mode¬ 
rately is always high. But among nations far ad¬ 
vanced in luxury, when they are deemed not 
only ornaments, but marks of diftinftion, the 
vain and the opulent vie fo eagerly with one 
another for the poffeffion of them, that _ they 
rife in price to an exorbitant and almoft incre¬ 
dible height. Diamonds, though the art of cut¬ 
ting them was imperfeftly known to the an¬ 
cients, held an high place in eftimation among 

p Niebuhr. Defcript.de V Arable, tom. i. p. 

® Hor. lib. ii. epift- i. them 
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them as well as among us. The comparative 
value of other precious ftones varied according 
to the diverfity of tallies and the caprice of fafhion. 
The immenfe number of them mentioned by Pliny, 
and the laborious care with which he defcribes 
and arranges them r , will aftonifh, I fhould fuppofe, 
the tnoft (kilful lapidary or jeweller of modern 
times, and fiiews the high requeft in which they 
were held by the Romans. 

But among all the articles of luxury, the Ro¬ 
mans feem to have given the preference to pearls s . 
Ferfons of every rank purchafed them with eager- 
nefs; they were worn on every part of drefs; and 
there is l'uch a difference, both in fize and in 
value, among pearls, that while fuch as were 
large and of fuperior lullre adorned the wealthy 
and the great, finallcr ones and of inferior qualitv 
gratifiecl the vanity of per foils in more humble 
Rations of life. Julius C re far prefented Ser- 
vilia, the mother of Brutus, with a pearl, for 
which he paid forty-eight thou land four hundred 
and fifty-feven pounds. The famous pearl ear¬ 
rings of Cleopatra were in value one hundred and 
fixty-one thoufand four hundred and fifty-eight 
pounds 1 . Precious ftones, it is true, as well as 
pearls, were found not only in India, but in many 
different countries, and all were raniacked in order 
to gratify the pride of Rome. India, however, 

r Nat. Hitt. lib. xxJtvii. 1 See NOTE XXII. 

1 Fib, Nat. Hift. lib. ix. c. Se| NOTE XXIII. 
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furnifhed the chief part, and its produ&ions were 
allowed to be moll abundant, diversified, and 
valuable. 

III. Another produftion of India in great de- 
mand at Rome, was fdk; and when we recol¬ 
lect the variety of elegant fabrics into which it may 
be formed, and how much thefe have added to the 
Splendour of drefs and furniture, we cannot won¬ 
der at its being held in fuch eftimation by luxuri¬ 
ous people. The price it bore was exorbitant; 
but it was deemed a drefs too expenfive and too 
delicate for men 8 , and was appropriated wholly 
to women of eminent rank and opulence. This, 
however, did not render the demand for it lefs 
eager, cfpecially after the example of the diffclute 
Elagabalus introduced the ufe of it among the 
other fex, and accuflomed men to the difgrace 
(as the Severity of ancient ideas accounted it) of 
wearing this effeminate garb. Two circumftances 
concerning the traffic of filk among the Romans 
merit observation. Contrary to what uiually takes 
place in the operations of trade, the more gene¬ 
ral ufe of that commodity feems not to have in- 
creafed the quantity imported, in fuch proportion 
as to anfwer the growing demand for it, and the 
price of filk was not reduced during the courfe of 
two hundred and fifty years from the time of its 
being nrft known in Rome. In the reign of 
Aurelian, it flill continued to be valued at its weight 

11 Tacit. AnnSl. lib. ii. c. 33. 
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in gold. This, it is probable, was owing to the 
mode in which that commodity was procured by 
the merchants of Alexandria. They had no di¬ 
re 61 intercourfe wiih China, the only country in 
which the filk-worm was then reared, and its 
labour rendered an article of commerce. All the 
filk which they purchafed in the different ports 
of India that they frequented, was brought thither 
in fhips of the country; and either from fome 
defett of (kill in managing the filk-worm, the 
produce of its ingenious indullry among the Chinefe 
was fcanty, or the intermediate dealers found 
greater advantage in furni filing the market of 
Alexandria with a fmall quantity at an high price, 
than to lower its value by increafmg the quantity. 
The other circum(lance which I had in view is 
more extraordinary, and affords a linking proof 
of the imperfeft communication of the ancients 
with remote nations, and of the fiender knowledge 
which they had of their natural produ£tions or 
arts. Much as the manufa&ares of filk were 
admired, and often as filk is mentioned by the 
Greek and Roman authors, they had not, for 
feveral centuries, after the ufe of it became com¬ 
mon, any certain know ledge either of the countries 
to which they were indebted for this favourite 
article of elegance, or of the manner in which it 
was produced. By fome, filk was fuppofed to be 
a fine down adhering to the leaves of certain trees 
or flowers; others imagined it to be a delicate 
fpecics of wool or cotton; and even thofe who 
had learned that it was’ the work of an infefi, 
„ . Ihew, 
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fhew, by their defcriptions, that they had no dif- 
tinft idea of the manner in which it was formed \ 
Jt was in confequence of an event that happened 
in the fixth century of the Chriftian tera, of 
which I foal I hereafter take notice, that the real 
nature of ft lk became known in Europe. 

The other commodities ufually imported from 
India, will be mentioned in the account, which I 
now proceed to give, of tile cargoes fent out and 
brought home in the foips employed in the trade 
with that country. For this we are indebted to the 
Circumnavigation of theErythraean Sea, afcribed to 
Arrian, a curious though Abort treatife, lei's known 
than it deferves to he, and which enters into 
fome details concerning commerce, to which there 
is nothing fimilar in any ancient writer. The 
hr ft place in India, in which the foips from Egypt, 
while they followed the ancient courfe of naviga¬ 
tion, were aceuftomed to trade, was Patala in 
the River Indus. They imported into it woollen 
cloth of a flight fabric, linen in chequer work, 
fome precious ft ones, and fome aromatics un¬ 
known in India, coral, ftorax, glafs veffels of 
different kinds, fome wrought hlver, money, and 
wine. In return for thefe, they received fpices of 
various kinds, fapphires, and other gems, ftlk 
fluffs, filk thread, cotton cloths y , and black 
pepper. But a far more confiderable emporium 
on the fame coaft was Barygaza, and on that 

1 See NOTE XXIV. r See NOTE XXV. 
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account the author, whom I follow here, defer Ibes 
its fituation, and the mode of approaching it, with 
great minutenefs and accuracy. Its fituation 
correfponds entirely with that of Baroach, on the 
great river Nerbuddah, down the ft ream of which, 
or by land-carriage, from the great city of Tagara 
acrofs high mountains *, all the productions of the 
interior country were conveyed to it. The articles 
of importation and exportation in this great mart 
were extenfive and various. Befides thefe already 
mentioned, our author enumerates among the 
former, Italian, Greek, and Arabian wines, brafs, 
tin, lead, girdles or fafiies of curious texture, 
melilot, white glafs, red arfenic, black lead, gold 
and filver coin. Among the exports he mentions 
the onyx, and other gems, ivory, myrrh, various 
fabrics of cotton, both plain and ornamented with 
flowers, and long pepper \ At Mufiris, the next 
emporium of note on that coaft, the articles im¬ 
ported were much the fame as at Barygaza ; but 
as it lay nearer to the eaflern parts of India, 
and feems to have had much communication with 
them, the commodities exported from it were 
more numerous and more valuable. He fpecifies 
particularly pearls in great abundance and of extra¬ 
ordinary beauty, a variety of filk fluffs, rich per¬ 
fumes, tortoife-fhell, different kinds of tranfparent 
gems, efpecially diamonds, and pepper in large 
quantities, and of the bell quality b . 

* See NOTE XXVI. 

» Petipl. Mar. Erythr. p. 28. b Ibid. $i , 32. 
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The juftnefs of the account given by this 
author of the articles imported from India, is 
confirmed by a Roman law, in which the Indian 
commodities fubjedt to the payment of duties are 
enumerated c . By comparing thefe two accounts, 
we may form an idea tolerably exaft, of the nature 
and extent of the trade with India in ancient 
times. 

As the hate of fociety and manners among 
the natives of India, in the earlieft period in 
which they are known, nearly refembled what 
we obferve among their defcendants in the pre- 
fent age ; their wants and demands were, of courfe, 
much the fame. The ingenuity of their own, 
artills was fo able to fupplv thefe, that they 
flood little in need of foreign manufactures or 
produ£Hon's except feme of the ufeful metals, 
which their own country did not funiifh in fuf- 
ficient quantity ; and then, as now, it was moflly 
with gold and filver that the luxuries of the Baft 
were purchafed. In two particulars, however, our 
importations from India differ greatly from thofe 
of the ancients. The drefs, both of the Greeks 
and Romans, was almoft entirely woollen, which, 
by their frequent ufe of the warm bath, was ren¬ 
dered abundantly comfortable. Their confumption 
of linen and cotton cloths was much inferior to 
that of modern times, when thefe are worn by 

e Digeft, lib. xxxix. tit. iv. § 16, Ds publicanis et 
ire&igalitms. 
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perfons in every rank of life* Accordingly, a great 
branch of modem Importation from that part of 
India with which the ancients were acquainted, is in 
piece-goods; comprehending under that mercantile 
term, the immenfe variety of fabrics which Indian 
Ingenuity has formed of cotton* But as far as I 
have obferved, we have no authority that will juf- 
tify us in flaring the ancient importation of thefe to 
be in any degree confiderable* 

In modem times, though it continues frill to 
be chiefly a commerce of luxury that is carried 
on with India, yet, together with the articles that 
niinifler to it, we import to a confiderable extent, 
various commodities which are to be confidered 
merely as the materials of our domeftic manufac¬ 
tures. Such are, the cotton-wool of In do flan, the 
filk of China, and the fah-petre of Bengal, But, 
in the accounts of ancient importations from India, 
raw filk and filk-thread excepted, I find nothing 
mentioned that could ferve as the materials of any 
home-manufadhire. The navigation of the ancients 
never having extended to China, the quantity of 
unwrought filk with which they were fupplied, 
by means of the Indian traders, appears to have 
been fo fcantv, that the manufadture of it could 
not make an addition of any moment to their do¬ 
meftic induftry. 

After this fuccinct account of the commerce 
carried on by the ancients in India, I proceed to 
inquire what knowledge they had of the countries 

beyond 
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beyond the ports of Mu fir is and Barace, the ut- 
inoft boundary towards the Eaft to which I have 
hitherto traced their progrefs. 1 he author of the 
Circumnavigation of the Erythr&an Sea, whofe 
accuracy of defcription juififies the confidence with 
which I have followed him for fome time, feems 
to have been little acquainted with that part of the 
coafl which ftretches from Barace towards the 
fouth, He mentions, indeed curforiiy, two or 
three different ports, hut gives no intimation that 
any of them were flaples of the commerce with 
Egypt, He ha [lens to Comar, or Cape Comorin, 
the fouthemmoft point of the Indian peninfula ; 
and his defcription of it is fo accurate, and fo con¬ 
formable to its real ftate, as fhews his information 
concerning it to have been perfeftly authentic h Near 
to this he places the pearl fifhery of Colchos, the 
modern Kilkare, undoubtedly the feme with that 
now carried on by the Dutch in the fiieight which 
feparates the ifland of Ceylon from the continent; 
as adjacent to this he mentions three diifeient 
ports, which appear to have been iituatcd on the 
eaft fide of the peninfula now known by the 
name of the Coromandel coafl- He defcribes thefe 
as emporia , or ftations of trade c * but from an at¬ 
tentive confideration of fome circumftances in his 
account of them, I think it probable that the Jhips 
from Berenice did not fail to any of thefe ports, 
though they were fupplied, as he informs us, with 

j Peripl, p. 33- D’AnvMe Ant, delude, 1*8, && 
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the commodities brought from Egypt, as well as 
with the productions of the oppofite coaft of the 
peninfula ; but thefe feem to have been imported 
in country jhips *. It was likewife in veffels of their 
own, varying in form and burden, and diftinguifhed 
by different names, fome of which he mentions, 
that they traded with the Golden Cherfonefus, or 
kingdom of Malacca, and the countries near the 
Ganges. Not fat from the month of that river he 
places an ifiand, which he defcribes as fituated 
under the rifmg fun, and as the taft region in the 
Eaft that was inhabited s. Of all thefe parts of 
India, the Author of the Circumnavigation appears 
to have had very flender knowledge, as is mani- 
feft, not only from what he mentions concerning 
this imaginary ifiand, and from his not attempting 
to defcribe them, but from his relating, with the 
credulity and love of the marvellous, which always 
accompany and characterife ignorance, that thefe 
remote regions were peopled with cannibals, and 
men of uncouth and monffrous forms \ 

I have been induced to bellow this attention 
in tracing the courfe delineated in the Circum¬ 
navigation of the Erythraean Sea, becaufe the Au¬ 
thor of it is the firfl ancient writer to whom we are 
indebted for any knowledge of the eaftem coaft 
of the great peninfula of India, or of the conn- 
tries which lie beyond it. To Strabo, who com- 

1 tottihx TrAsior. E Perip!. p. 36. 

h Peripl, p, 35 . 
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pofed his great work on geography in the reign 
of Auguftus, India, particularly the moft eaftern 
parts of it, was little known. He begins his 
defcription of it with requefling the indulgence of 
his readers, on account of the fcanty ■ information 
he could obtain with refpeft to a country fo re¬ 
mote, which Europeans had feldom vifited, and 
many of them tranfiemly only, in the functions of 
military fervice. He obferves that even commerce 
had contributed little towards an accurate inveftiga- 
tion of the country, as few of the merchants from 
Egypt, and the Arabian Gulf, had ever failed as 
far as the Ganges j and from men fo illiterate, 
intelligence that merited a full degree of con¬ 
fidence could fcarcely be expected. His defcrip- 
tions of India, particularly its interior provinces, 
are borrowed a! moft entirely from the memoirs of 
Alexander’s officers, with fome {lender additions 
from more recent accounts, and thefe fo few in 
number, and fometimes fo inaccurate, as to fur- 
nifh a ftriking proof of the fmall progrefs which 
the ancients had made from the time of Alex¬ 
ander, in exploring that country. When an au¬ 
thor, poffefTed of fuch difcernment and induftry as 
Strabo, who vifited in perfon feveral diftant regions, 
that he might be able to defcribe them with 
greater accuracy, relates, that the Ganges enters 
the ocean by one mouthwe are warranted in 
concluding, that in his time there was either no 
direct navigation carried on to that great river, by 

1 Strabo* lib.tcv, toil. C, 
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sect, the traders from the Arabian Gulf, or that this voy- 
^ age was undertaken fo feldom that fcience had not 

then derived much i nf ormation from it. 

The next author! in order of time, from whom 
we receive any account of India is the elder Pliny, 
who flourifhed about fifty years later than Strabo. 
As in the fhort defcription of India, given in his 
Natural Hiflory, he follows the fame guides with 
Strabo, and feems to have had no knowledge of 
the interior country, but what he derived from the 
Memoirs of the Officers who ferved under Alex¬ 
ander and his immediate fuccellbrs, it is unnecef- 
fary to examine his defcription minutely. He has 
added, however, two valuable articles, for which 
he was indebted to more recent difcoveries. The 
one is the account of the new courfe of navigation 
from the Arabian Gulf to the coaft of Malabar, 
the nature and importance of which I have already 
explained. The other is a defcription of the ifland 
of Taprobana, which I fhall confider particularly, 
after inquiring into what Ptolemy has contributed 
towards our knowledge of the ancient ftate of the 
Indian continent. 

Though Ptolemy, who publifhed his works 
about fourfcore years after Pliny, feems to have 
been diftinguifhed for his - perfevering induftry, and 
talent for arrangement, rather than for an in¬ 
ventive genius.; geography has been more indebted 
to him for its improvement, than to any other 
phllofopher. Fortunately for that fcience, in form- 
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nig his general fyftem of geography, he adopted 
the ideas, and imitated the practice of Hipparchus, 
who lived near four hundred years before his 
time. That great philofopher was the firft who 
attempted to make a catalogue of the (tars. In 
order to after tain their pofition in the heavens with 
accuracy, he meafured their didance from certain 
circles of the fphere, computing it by degrees, either 
from eaft to weft, or from north to fouth. The 
former was denominated the longitude of the ftar, 
the latter its latitude. This mode he found to be 
of fuch utility in his ailronomical refearches, that he 
applied it with no lefs happy effedt to geography; 
and it is a circumftance worthy of notice, that it 
was by obferving and deferibing the heavens, men 
were firft taught to meafure and delineate the earth 
with exactnefs. This method of fixing the pofition 
of places, invented by Hipparchus, though known 
to the geographers between his time and that of 
Ptolemy, and mentioned both by Strabo k and by 
Pliny 1 , was not employed by any of them. Of 
this negieft the moil probable account feems to 
be, that as none of them were aftionomers, they 
did not fully comprehend all the advantages geo¬ 
graphy might derive from this invention m . Thefe 
Ptolemy, who had devoted a long life to the im¬ 
provement of aftronGmy, theoretical as well as 
practical, perfectly difeerned, and, as in both Hip¬ 
parchus was his guide, he, in his famous treatife on 
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geography, defcribed the different parts of the 
earth according to their longitude and latitude. 
Geography was thus eftablifhed upon its proper prin¬ 
ciples, and intimately connected with aftronomi- 
cal obfervations and mathematical fcience. This 
work of Ptolemy foon rofe high in eftimation 
among the ancients 15 . During the middle ages, 
both in Arabia and in Europe, the decifions of 
Ptolemy, in every thing relative to geography, 
were fubmitted to with an afl'ent as implicit as 
was yielded to thofe of Ariftotle in all other de¬ 
partments of fcience. On the revival of a more 
liberal fpirit of inquiry in the fixteenth century, 
the merit of Ptolemy’s improvements in geography 
was examined and recognized ; that fcientific lan¬ 
guage which he firft rendered general, continues to 
be ufed, and the pofition of places is (till ascertained 
in the fame diftindt and compendious manner, by 
fpecifying their longitude and latitude, 

Not fatisfied with adopting the general prin¬ 
ciples of Hipparchus, Ptolemy emulated him in 
the application of them; and, as that philofopher 
had arranged all the conflellations, he ventured 
upon what was no lefs arduous, to furvey all the 
regions of the earth which were then known, and 
With minute and bold decifion he fixed the lon¬ 
gitude and latitude of the mod remarkable places 
in eacli of them. All his determinations, however, 
are not to be confidered as the refult of actual 

■ See NOTE XXVIII. 
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obfervation, nor did Ptolemy publifh them as fitch. 
Agronomical lcience was confined, at that time, 
to a few countries. A confiderable part of the 
globe was little vifited, and imperfectly defcribed. 
The pofition of a fmali number of, places ouly had 
been fixed with any degree of accuracy. Ptolemy 
was therefore obliged to conlult the itineraries 
and furveys of the Roman empire, which the poli¬ 
tical wifdom of that great ftate had- completed 
with immenfe labour and expenfe Beyond the 
precincts of the empire, he had nothing on which 
he could rely, but the journals and reports of 
travellers. Upon thefe all his conclufions were 
founded; and as he refided in Alexandria at a 
time when the trade from that city to India was 
carried on to its utmoft extent, this fituation might 
have been expected to afford him the means of 
procuring ample information concerning it. But 
either from the imperfect manner in which that 
country was explored in his time, or from his 
placing too much confidence in the reports of 
perfons who had vifited it with little attention 
or difeernment p , his general delineation of the 
form of the Indian continent is the molt erroneous 
that has been tranfmitted to us from antiquity. 
By an aftoniiliing miftake, he has made the pen- 
infula of India ftretch from the Sinus Barygazenus, 
or Gulf of Cambay, from weft to eaft, inftead of 
extending, according to its real direction, from 
north to fouth q . This error will appear the more 

» See NOTE XXIX. r Geogr. lib. i. c. 17. 
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sect, unaccountable when we recollect that Megafihenes 

11. , ° 

had published a njeafurement of the Indian pen- 
infula, which approaches near to its true dimen- 
fions; and that this had been adopted, with 
•fome variations, by Eratofthenes, Strabo, Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus, and Pliny, who wrote prior to tile 
age of Ptolemy r . 

Although Ptolemy was led to form fuch 
an erroneous opinion concerning the general di- 
menfions of the Indian continent, his informa¬ 
tion with refpeft to the country in detail, and the 
lituation of particular places. Was more accurate} 
and he is the fir ft author poftefled of fuch know¬ 
ledge as enabled him to trace the fea-coafl, to 
mention the molt noted places fi mated upon it, and 
to fpecify the longitude and latitude of each 
from Cape Comorin eaftward, to the utinoft 
boundary of ancient navigation. With regard to 
fome dift rifts, particularly along the eaft fide of 
the peninfula as far as the mouth of the Ganges, 
the accounts which he had received feem to have 
been fo far ex aft, as to correfpond more nearly 
perhaps with the actual Hate of the country, than 
the delcriptions which he gives of any other part 
of India. M. D’Anville, with his ufual induflry 
and difeernment, has conlidered the principal 
hations as they are fixed by him, and finds that 

1 Strabo, lib. xv. ioio. B. Arrian, Hifl. Indie, c. 3, 4. 
Diod. Sicul, lib. ii. 148. Flin. Nat. Hitt, lib. vi, c. 21. 
Sec NOTE XXXI. 
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they correfpond to Kiikare, Negapatam, the mouth 
of the river Cauveri, Mafulipatam, Point Gorde- 
ware, &c. It is foreign to the object of this 
Difquifition to enter into fuch a minute detail $ 
but in feveral inftances we may obferve, that not 
only the conformity of pofition, but the firm- 
larity of ancient and modern names, is very fink¬ 
ing. The great river Cauveri, is by Ptolemy 
named Chaberis ; Arcot, in the interior country, is 
Arcati Regia; and probably the whole coaft has 
received its prefent name of Coromandel from Sor 
Mandulam , or the kingdom of Sorse, which is fi- 
tuated upon it'. 

In the courfe of one hundred and thirty-fix 
years, which elapfed from the death of Strabo to 
that of Ptolemy, the commercial intercourfe with 
India was greatly extended ; the latter geographer 
had acquired fuch an acceflion of new informa¬ 
tion concerning the Ganges, that he mentions 
the names of fix different mouths of that river, 
and deferibes their pofitions. His delineation, how¬ 
ever, of that part of India which lies beyond the 
Ganges, is not lefs erroneous in its general form, 
than that which he gave of the peninfula, and bears 
as little refemblance to the aftual pofition of thofe 
countries. He ventures, neverthelefs, upon a fur- 
vey of them, fimilar to that which he had made of 
the other great divifion of India, which I have al- 

1 Ptolem, Geogr. lib. vii, c, i, D’Anville, Antiq. de 
Elude, 127, Stc, 
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ready examined, lie mentions the places of note 
along the coafl, fome of which he diftinguilhes 
as emporia ; but whether that name was given to 
them on account of their being ftapies of trade to 
the natives, in their traffic carried on from one 
diftrict of India to another, or whether they were 
ports, to which veffels from the Arabian Gulf re- 
forted direftlv, is not fpedficd. The latter I fhould 
think to be the idea which Ptolemy means to con¬ 
vey ; but thofe regions of India were fo remote, 
and, from the timid and ilow courfe of ancient 
navigation, were probably fo little frequented, that 
his information concerning them is extremely de¬ 
fective, and his defcriptions more obfcure, more 
inaccurate, and lefs conformable to the real ffate 
of the country, than in any part of his geography. 
That penmfula to which he gives the name of the 
Golden Cherlonefus, he delineates as if it ftretched 
directly from north to fouth, and fixes the latitude 
of Sabana Emporium, its fouthern extremity, three 
degrees beyond the line. To the call of this pen¬ 
mfula he places what he calls the Great Bay, and 
in the moft remote part of it the Itation of Catigara, 
the utmoft boundary of navigation in ancient times, 
to which he affigns no lefs than eight degrees and 
a half of fouthern latitude. Beyond this he de¬ 
clares the earth to be altogether unknown, and 
offer ts that the land turns thence to the ■weftward, 
and ftretches in that direction until it joins the pro¬ 
montory of Praffum in Ethiopia, which, accord¬ 
ing to his idea, terminated the continent of Africa 

to 
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to the fouth In confequence of this error, no 
lefs unaccountable than enormous, he mull have 
believed the Erythraean Sea, in its whole extent 
from the coafl of Africa to that of Cambodia, to 
be a vail bafon, without any communication with 
the ocean 

Out of the confufion of thofe wild ideas, in 
which the accounts of ignorant or fabulous tra¬ 
vellers have involved the geography of Ptolemy, 
M. D'Anville has attempted to bring order; and, 
with much ingenuity, he has formed opinions with 
refpeft to fome capital pofitions, which have the 
appearance of being well founded. The peninfula 
of Malacca is, according to him, the Golden Cher- 
fonefus of Ptolemy $ but inftead of the direction 
which he has given it, we know that it bends fome 
degrees towards the eaft, and that Cape de Romania, 
its fouthem extremity, is more than a degree to the 
north of the line. The G ulf of Siam he confiders 
as the Great Bay of Ptolemy, but the petition on 
the eafl fide of that Bay, eorrefponding to Cati- 
gara, is actually as many degrees to the north 
of the Equator, as he fuppofed it to be fouth 
of it. Beyond this he mendons an inland city, 
to which he gives the name of Things or Sinas 
Metropolis. The longitude which he affigns to it, is 
one hundred and eighty degrees from his firft me- 

f Ftolem. Geogr, lib. vii. c, 3. 5. D’Anville, Ant.de 
t’lnde, 187. 

* See NOTE XXXII. 
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ridian in the Fortunate Iftand, and is the utmoft 
point towards the Eaft to which the ancients had 
advanced by fea. Its latitude he calculates to be 
three degrees fouth of the line. If, with M. 
D’AnviUe, we conclude the fituation of Sin-hoa, 
in the wellern part of the kingdom of Cochin- 
China, to be the fame with Sinse Metropolis, 
Ptolemy has erred in fixing its pofition no lefs than 
fifty degrees of longitude, and twenty degrees of 
latitude *. 

These errors of Ptolemy concerning the remote 
parts of Afia, have been rendered more confpicu- 
ous by a miftaken opinion of modern times ingrafted 
upon them. Sinse, the molt diftant flation men¬ 
tioned in his geography, has fuch a near refera- 
blance in found to China, the name by which the 
greatefl and moll civilized empire in the Ealt is 
known to Europeans, that, upon their firfi: acquaint¬ 
ance with it, they haftily concluded them to be 
the fame j and of conlequence it was fuppofed that 
China was known to the ancients, though no point 
feems to be more afcertained, than that they never 
advanced by fea beyond that boundary which I 
have allotted to their navigation. 

Having thus traced the difcoveries of India 
which the ancients made by fea, I fhall next ex- 

1 Ptolem. Geogr. lib. vii. c. 3, D’Anville, Limites du 
Monde colludes Anciens au-dela du Gauge. Mem. de 
Literat. xxxii. 604, &c. Ant. de I’Inde, Supplem. i, 161, 
&c. See NOTE XXXIII. 
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amine what additional knowledge of that country 
they acquired from their progrels by land. It ap¬ 
pears (as I have formerly related) that there was 
a trade carried on early with India through the 
provinces that ftretch along its northern frontier. 
Its various productions and manufactures were 
tranfported by land-carriage into the interior 
parts of the Perilan dominions, or were conveyed, 
by means of the navigable rivers which flow 
through the Upper Afia, to the Cafpian Sea, and 
from that to the Euxine. While the fuceef- 

fors of Seleucus retained the dominion of the Eaft, 
this continued to be the mode of fupplying their 
fubjeds with the commodities of India. When the 
Romans had extended their conquefts fo far that 
the Euphrates was the eaftern limit of their empire, 
they found this trade ftill eftablifhed, and as it 
opened to them a new communication with the 
Eaft:, by means of which they received an additional 
fupply of luxuries for which they had acquired the 
higheft relifh, it became an object of their policy 
to protefl and encourage it. As the progrefs. of 
the caravans or companies of merchants, which 
travelled towards the countries whence they re¬ 
ceived the molt valuable manufaGures, particularly 
thofe of filk, was often interrupted, and rendered 
dangerous by the Parthians, who had acquired 
potfeflion of all the provinces which extend from 
the Cafpian Sea to that part of Scythia or i artary 
which borders on China, the Romans endeavoured 
to render this intercouffe more fecure by a ntgo 
ciation with one of the monarchs of that great em- 
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pire. Of this fmgular tranfa&ion there is, indeed, 
no veftige in the Greek or Roman writers; our 
knowledge of it is derived entirely from the Chinefe 
hiftorians, by whom we are informed that Antoun, 
(the Emperor Marcus Antoninus,) the king of the 
people of the Weftern Ocean, fent an embaify with 
this view to Oun-ti, who reigned over China in 
the hundred and fixty fixth year of the Chriftian 
mra Y . What was the fuccefs of this attempt is not 
known, nor can we fay whether it facilitated fuch 
an intercourfe between thefe two remote nations 
as contributed towards the fupply of their mutual 
wants. The defign certainly was not unworthy of 
the enlightened emperor of Rome to whom it is 
afcribed. 

It is evident, however, that in profecuting this 
trade with China, a confiderable part of the ex- 
ten five countries to the eaft of the Cafpian Sea mu ft 
have been traverfed ; and though the chief induce¬ 
ment to undertake thofe diftant journies was gain, 
yet, in the courfe of ages, there rauft have mingled 
among the adventurers, perfons of curiofity and 
abilities, who could turn their attention from com¬ 
mercial objects to thofe of more general concern. 
From them fuch information was procured, and 
fubjected to fcientific difcuffion, as enabled Ptolemy 
to give a defcriptioB of thofe inland and remote 

y Me mo ire fur les Lim foils et le Commerce des Ro mains, 
avec les Tar Lares et les Cliinois, par M. de Guignes. Mem. 
de Literal, nsxii. 333, &C. 
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regions of Afia E , fully as accurate as that of feveral 
countries, of which, from their vicinity, he may 
have been fuppofed to have received more diftincl 
accounts. The farthefl point towards the Eaft, to 
which his knowledge of this part of Afia extended, 
is Sera Metropolis, which from various circum- 
ftances appears to have been in the fame fituadon 
with Kant-cheou, a city of fome note in Chen-fi, 
the mofl wefterly province of the Chinefe empire. 
This he places in the longitude of one hundred and 
feventy-feven degrees fifteen minutes, near three 
degrees to the well of Sinte Metropolis, which 
he had deferibed as the utmoft limit of Afia dtf- 
covered by fea. Nor was Ptolemy’s knowledge of 
this diftrift of Afia confined only to that part of 
it through which the caravans may be fuppofed to 
have proceeded directly in their route eadward; he 
had received likewife fome general information con¬ 
cerning various nations towards the north, which, 
according to the pofition that he gives them, oc¬ 
cupied parts of the great plain of Tartary, extend¬ 
ing confiderably beyond Laffa, the capital of Thibet, 
and the refidence of the Dalai Lama. 

The latitudes of feveral places in this part of 
Afia are fixed by Ptolemy with fuch uncommon 
precifion, that we can hardly doubt of their having 
been afeertained by aftual obfervation. Out of 
many inftances of this, I fhall felerit three, of 
places fituated in very different parts of the country 


1 Lib. vi, c. n—18. 
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sect, under review. The latitude of Nagara, on the 
river Cophenes, (the modern Attack.,) is, according 
to Ptolemy, thirty-two degrees and thirty minutes, 
which coincides precifely with the obiervation of an 
Eaftern geographer quoted by M. D’Anville \ The 
latitude of Maracanda, or Samarcand, as fixed by 
him, is thirty-nine degrees fifteen minutes. Ac¬ 
cording to the Agronomical Tables of Ulug Beg, 
the grandfon of Timur, whofe royal refidence was 
in that city, it is thirty-nine degrees thirty-feven 
minutes 1 ’. The latitude of Sera Metropolis, in 
Ptolemy, is thirty-eight degrees fifteen minutes; 
that of Kant-cheou, as determined by the Jefuit 
Miilionaries, is thirty-nine degrees. I have enu¬ 
merated thefe ft r iking examples of the coincidence 
of his calculations with thofe eftabliflied by modern 
obfervations, for two reafons : One, becaufe they 
dearly prove that thefe remote parts of Alia had 
been examined with fame confiderable degree of 
attention; the other becaufe I fed great fatisfac- 
tion, after having been obliged to mention feveral 
errors and defe&s in Ptolemy’s geography, in 
rendering juftice to a philofopher, who has con¬ 
tributed fo much towards the improvement of that 
fcience. The fads which I have produced afford 
the flrongeft evidence of the extent of his informa¬ 
tion, as well as the juftnefs of his conclufions con¬ 
cerning countries with which, from their remote 
fituation, we might have fuppofed him to be leaf! 
acquainted. 

a Eclairciffements, £rc» Englifh Trarifiation, p* lo. 

Tab. Geogr* ap. Hudfon, Geogr. Minores^iii. 145. 
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Hitherto I have confined my refear ches con¬ 
cerning the knowledge which the ancients had of 
India, to the continent; 1 return now to confider 
the difcoveries which they had made, of the Hlands 
fituated in various parts of the ocean with which 
it is furrou tided, and begin as I propofed, with 
Taprobane, the greateft and molt valuable of them. 
This ifland lay fo direftly in the courfe of navi¬ 
gators who ventured beyond Gape Comorin, efpe- 
cially when, according to the ancient mode of 
failing, they feldom ventured far from the coaft, 
that its pofition one fhould have thought, muff 
have been determined with the utmoft precifion. 
There is, however, hardly any point in the geo¬ 
graphy of the ancients more undecided and un¬ 
certain. Prior to the age of Alexander the Great, 
the name of Taprobane was unknown in Europe, 
in confequence of the a Gave curio lity with which 
he explored every country that he fubdued or 
vifited, fome information concerning' -it to 

have been obtained. From his bine almolt eveiy 
writer on geography has mentioned it, but their 
accounts of it are fo various, and often fo con- 
tradiftcry, that we can fcarcely believe them to 
be defcribing the fame ifland. Strabo, the ear 1 left 
writer now extant, from whom we have any par¬ 
ticular account of it, affirms that it was as large 
as Britain, and fituated at the diftance of feven days, 
according to fome reports, and according to other, 
of twenty days failing from the fouthern extremity 
of the Indian peninfula ; from which, contrary to 

what is known to be its real pofition,' he describes 
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it as fi reaching towards the weft above five hun¬ 
dred ftadiaL Pomponious Mela, the author next 
in order of time, is uncertain whether he fhould 
con fider Taprobane as an iiland, or as the begin¬ 
ning of another world; but as no perfon, he fays, 
had ever failed round it, he feems to incline to¬ 
wards the latter opinion d . Pliny gives a more 
ample description of Taprobane, which in (lead of 
bringing any acceflion of light, involves every 
thing relating to it in additional obfcurhy. After 
enumerating the various and difcordant opinions 
of the Greek writers, he informs us, that arnbaf- 
fadors were fent by a king of that iiland to the 
emperor Claudius from whom the Romans learned 
feveral things concerning it, which were formerly 
unknown, particularly that there were five hun¬ 
dred towns in the iiland, and that in the centre of 
it there was a lake three hundred and feventy-five 
miles in circumference. Thefe ambaffndors were 
aftoniihed at the fight of the Great Bear and the 
Pleiades, being conftellatlons which did not appear 
in their fky; and were ftill more amazed when 
they beheld their fhadows point towards the north, 
and the fun rife on their left hand, and fet on their 
right. They affirmed too, that in their country 
the moon was never feen until the eighth day after 
the change, and continued to be vifible only to the 
fixteenth *. it is furprifing to find an author fo 
intelligent as Pliny relating all thefe circumftances 

c Strabo, lib-ib 114. B, 180 B. 19^. A, lib. xv, J£i2. 33 . 
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without animadverfion, and particularly that he 
does not take notice, that what the ambafladors 
reported concerning the appearance of the moon, 
could not take place in any region of the earth. 

Ptolemy, though fo near-to the age of Pliny, 
feems to have been altogether unacquainted with 
his defcoption of Taprobane, or with the embaffy 
to the emperor Claudius. He places that ill and 
oppofite to Cape Comorin, at no great difiance 
from the continent, and delineates it as Itr etching 
from north to fouth no lefs than fifteen degrees, 
two of which he fuppofes to be fouth of the 
Equator \ and if his reprefentation of its dimenfions 
had been juft, it was well entitled from its magni¬ 
tude to be compared with Britain f . Agathemenis, 
who wrote after Ptolemy , and was well acquainted 
with his geography, confiders Taprobane as the 
largeft of all iflands, and affigns to Britain only the 
fecond place E . 

From this diverfity of the defcriptions given 
by ancient writers, it is not furprifing that the 
modems fhould have entertained very different fen- 
timents with refpect to the ifland in the Indian 
Ocean which was to be confidered as the fame with 
the Taprobane of the Greeks and Romans. As 
both Pliny and Ptolemy deferibe it as lying in part 
to the fouth of the Equator, fome learned men 

f Ytol lib- viip c. 4. D; Anville, Ant. de l'lnde* p. 142- 
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maintain Sumatra to be the ill and which correfponds 
to this defcription. Eut the great diftance of Su¬ 
matra from the peninfula of India does not accord 
with any account which the Greek or Roman 
writers have given of the iituaiion of Taprobane, 
and we have no evidence that the navigation of the 
ancients ever extended fo far as Sumatra. The 
opinion more generally received is, that the Tapro¬ 
bane of the ancients is the ifland of Ceylon ; and 
not only its vicinity to the continent of India, but 
the general form of the ifland, as delineated by 
Ptolemy, as well as the poiition of fcveral places in 
it, mentioned by him, eflablifh this opinion (not- 
withftanding fome extraordinary mi flakes, of which 
I fhail afterwards take notice) with a great degree 
of certainty. 

„ § 

The other iflanJs to the call of Taprobane, 

mentioned by ,Ptolemy, might by fliewn (if fuch 
a detail were neceffary) to be the Andaman and 
Nicobar ifiands in the Gulf of Bengal. 

After this long, and, I am afraid, tedious in- 
veftigation of the progrefs made by the ancients, 
in exploring the different parts of India, and after 
tracing them as far as they advanced towards the 
Eaft either by fea or land, I fhail oiler fome gene¬ 
ral remarks concerning the mode in which their dif- 
coveries were conducted, and the degree of con¬ 
fidence with which we may rely on the accounts 
of them, which could not have been offered with the 
fame advantage until this inveftigation was finiflied. 

4 The 
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The art of delineating maps, exhibiting either 
the figure of the whole earth, as far as it had been 
explored, or that of particular countries, was 
known to the ancients; and without the ufe of 
them to aflifi: the imagination, it was impoflible to 
have formed a difrinft idea either of the one or 
of the other. Some of thefe maps are mentioned 
by Herodotus and other early Greek writers. But 
no maps prior to thofe which were formed in order 
to ilhiftrate the geography of Ptolemy, have reach* 
ed our times, in confequence of' which it is very 
difficult to conceive what was the relative fituation 
of the different places mentioned by the ancient 
geographers, unlefs when it is precifely afcer- 
tained by meafurement h , As foon, however, as 
the mode of marking the fituation of each place by 
fpecifying its longitude and latitude was introduced, 
and came to be generally adopted, every pofition 
could be defcribed in compendious and fcientific 
terms. But flill the accuracy of this new method, 
and the improvement which geography derive4 
from it, depends upon the mode in which the 
ancients eftimated the latitude and longitude of 
places. 

Though the ancients proceeded in determining 
the latitude and longitude of places upon the fame 
principles with the moderns, yet it was by means 
of inftruments very inferior in their conftrufiion 
tp thofe now ufed, and without the fame minute 

* See NOTE XXXIV. 
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attention to every circumftance that may afteft 
the accuracy of an observation, an attention of 
which long experience only can dent on ft rate the 
neceffity. In order to afcertain the latitude of any 
place, the ancients obferved the meridian altitude 
of the fun, either by means of the fhadow of a per¬ 
pendicular gnomon, or by means of an aftrplabe, 
from which it was eafy to compute how many de¬ 
grees and minutes the place of obfervation was 
diflant from the Equator. When neither of thefe 
methods could be employed, they inferred the 
latitude of any place from the beft accounts which 
they could procure of the length of its longed, 
day. 

With refpect to determining the longitude of 
any place, they were much more at a lofs, as there 
was only one fet of celeftial phenomena to which 
they could have recourfe. Thefe were the eclipfes 
of the moon (for thofe of the fun were not then 
Vo well underftood as to be fubfervient to the pur- 
pofes of geography) : the difference between the 
time at which an eclipfe was obferved to begin or to 
end at two different places, gave immediately the 
difference between the meridians of thofe places. 
But the difficulty of making thofe obfervations 
with accuracy, and the impoffibility of repeating 
them often, rendered them of fo little ufe in geo¬ 
graphy, that the ancients in determining longitudes 
were obliged, for the moft part, to have recourfe 
to actual furveys, or to the vague information which 

was 
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was to be obtained from the reckonings of failors, 
or the itineraries of travellers. 

But though the ancients, by means of the 
operations which I have mentioned, could de¬ 
termine the pofition of places with a confiderable 
degree of accuracy at land, it is very uncertain 
whether or not they had any proper mode of de¬ 
termining this at lea. i he navigators of antiquity 
feem rardy to have had recount to agronomical 
observation. 1 hey had no in ft ru merits luited to a 
moveable and unfteady obfervatory ; and though 
by their practice of landing frequently, they might 
in fome meafure, have hip plied that defect, yet no 
ancient author, as far as 1 know, has given an 
account of any afbonomical obfervation made by 
them during the courfe of their voyages. It feems 
to be evident from Ptolemy, who employs fome 
chapters in (hewing how geography may be im¬ 
proved and its errors may be rectified, from the 
reports of navigatorsthat all their calculations 
were founded folely upon reckoning, and were 
not the refult of obfervation. Even after all the 
improvements which the moderns have made in 
the fcience of navigation, this mode of computing 
by reckoning is known to be lo loofe and uncer¬ 
tain, that, from it alone, no conclufion can be de¬ 
duced with any great degree of precilion. Among 
the ancients, this inaccuracy mull have been greatly 
augmented, as they were accuftomed in their voy- 

1 Lib. I* c, y—14; 
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ages, in head of ft ec ring a diredt couife which might 
have been more eafily meafured, to a circuitous 
navigation along the coaft; and were unacquainted 
with the comp aft, or any other inftrument by which 
its bearings might have been afeertained. We 
find, accordingly, the pofition of many places 
which we may fuppofe to have been determined 
at fea, fixed with little exablnefs. When, in con* 
fequence of an adtive trade, the ports of any coun* 
try were much frequented, the reckonings of dif¬ 
ferent navigators may have ferved in fome meafure 
to correct each other, and may have enabled geo. 
graphers to form their conclusions with a nearer 
approximation to truth. But in remote countries, 
which have neither been the feat of military opera¬ 
tions, nor explored by caravans travelling fre¬ 
quently through them, every thing is more vague 
and undefined, and the refemblance between the 
ancient deferiptions of them, and their adtual 
figure, is often fo faint that it can hardly be traced. 
The latitude of places too, as might be expedted, 
was in general much more accurately known by 
the ancients than their longitude. The obfervations 
by which the former was determined are fimple, 
made with eafe, and are not liable to much error. 
The other cannot be afeertained precifely, without 
more complex operations, and the ufe of inftru- 
ments much more perfedt than any that the an¬ 
cients deem to have poffeffed k . Among the vaft 
number of places, the pofition of which is fixed 

k See NOTE XXXV. 
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by Ptolemy, I know not if be approaches as near to 
truth in the longitude of any one, as he has done in 
fixing the latitude of the three cities which I for¬ 
merly mentioned as a ftrikiiig, though not fmgular 
inftance of his exachiefs. 

These obfervations induce me to adhere to an 
opinion, which I propofed in another placethat 
the Greeks and Romans, in their commercial inter- 
courfe with India, were feldom led, either by curio- 
hty, or the love of gain, to vifit the more eaftefn 
parts of it. A variety of particulars occur to con¬ 
firm this opinion. Though Ptolemy beftows the 
appellation of Emporia on feveral places fituated 
on the coaft, which flretches from the eaftern 
mouth of the Ganges to the extremity of the 
Golden Cherfonefus, it is uncertain, whether from 
his having given them this name, we are to confider 
them as harbours frequented by fhips from Egypt, 
or merely by veffels of the country. Beyond the 
Golden Cherfonefus, it is remarkable that he men¬ 
tions one Emporium only m , which plainly indicates 
the intercourfe - with this region of India to have 
been very in con Inferable. Had voyages front the 
Arabian Gulf to thofe countries of India been 
as frequent as to have entitled Ptolemy to fpecify fo 
minutely the longitude and latitude of the great 
.number of places which he mentions, he mull 
in confequence of this, have acquired fuch inform¬ 
ation as would have prevented feveral great errors 

1 America* vol.i. p. So. 315. m tub. vii. c. z. 
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into which he has fallen. Had it been ufual to 
double Cape Comorin, and to fail up the Bay of 
Bengal to the mouth of the Ganges, fome of the 
ancient geographers would not have been fo un* 
certain, and others fo widely mi If a ken. with refpeft 
to the fituation and magnitude of the ifland of 
Ceylon. If the merchants of Alexandria had 
often vifited the ports of the Golden Cherfonefus, 
and of the Great Bay, Ptolemy’s defcrip:ions of 
them muft have been rendered more correlpondent 
to their real form, nor could he have believed feveral 
places to lie beyond the line, which are in truth 
fome degrees on this fide of it. 

But though the navigation of the ancients may 
not have extended to the farther India, we are cer¬ 
tain that various commodities of that country were 
imported into Egypt, and thence were conveyed to 
Rome, and to other parts of the Empire. From 
drcumftances which I have already enumerated, 
we are warranted in concluding, that thefe were 
brought in veffels of the country to Mufiris, and to 
the other ports on the Malabar coaft, which were, 
at that period, the ftaples of trade with Egypt. 
In a country of fuch extent as India, where the 
natural productions are various, and greatly diver- 
fified by art and induftry, an aftive domeftic com¬ 
merce, both by fea and by land, muft have 
early taken place among its different provinces. 
Of this we have fome hints in ancient authors j 
and where the fources of information are fo few 
and fo fcanty, we muff reft fatisfied with hints. 

6 Among 
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Among the different clafles or caffs, into which the 
people of India were divided, merchants are men¬ 
tioned as one n , frotn which we may conclude 
trade to have been one of the eftabliffied occupa¬ 
tions of men in that country. From the Author of 
the Circumnavigation of the Erythraean Sea, we 
learn that the inhabitants of the Coromandel coaff 
traded in veifels of their own with thofc of Malabar; 
that the interior trade of Barygaza was confider- 
able ; and that there was, at all feafons, a number 
of country fnips to be found in the harbour of 
Muffins" By Strabo we are informed, that the 
mod valuable produ&ons of Taprobane were car¬ 
ried to different Emporia of India *. In this way the 
traders from Egypt might be fupplied with them, 
and thus could finifh their voyages within the year 
which muff have been protha&ed much longer if 
they had extended as far towards the Eaff as is 
generally fuppofed. 

From all this it appears to be probable, that 
Ptolemy derived the information concerning the 
eaftern parts of India, upon which he founds his 
calculations, not fo much from any direct and re¬ 
gular intercourfe between Egypt and thefc coun¬ 
tries, as from the reports of a few adventurers, 
whom an enterprifing fpb& or the love oi gam, 
prompted to proceed beyond the ufual hunts of 
navigation. 


* Plin. Nat. Hid. lib. vi. C. 22 . 
3 Perip. Mar, Erytbr. 34. 
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Though, from the age of Ptolemy, the trade - 
with India continued to be carried on in its for- 
mer channel, and both Rome, the ancient capital 
of the empire, and Conftantinople, the new feat 
of government, were fupplied with the precious 
commodities of that country by the merchants of 
Alexandria, yet, until the reign of the emperor 
Juftinian, we have no new information concerning 
the intercourfe with ths Eaft by fea, or the progrefs 
which was made in the difcovery of its remote 
regions. Under Juftinian, Cofmas an Egyptian 
merchant, in the courfe of his traffick, made fome 
voyages to India, whence he acquired the ftrname 
of Indicopleuftes; but afterwards by a tranfition 
not uncommon in that fuperftitious age, he re¬ 
nounced all the concerns of this life, and aftumed 
the monaftic char after. In the folitude and leifure 
of a cell, he compofed feveral works, one of which 
dignified by him with the name of Chrijiian To¬ 
pography, has reached us. The main defign of it 
is to combat the opinion of thofe philofophers, who 
aflert the earth to be of a fpherical figure, and to 
prove that it is an oblong plane, of twelve thoufand 
miles in length from eaft to weft, and of fix 
thoufand miles in breadth from north to fouth, 
furrounded by high walls, covered by the firma¬ 
ment as with a canopy or vault $ that the vidffitude 
of day and night was occafioned by a mountain of 
prodigious height, fituated in the extremities of 
the north, round which the fun moved; that 
when it appeared on one fide of this mountain, 
the earth was illuminated, when concealed on the 

other 
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other fide, the earth was left involved, in darknefs q . 

But amidft thofe wild reveries, more Tuited to the 
credulity of his new profeflion, than to the found 
fenfe chara&eriftic of that in which he was for¬ 
merly engaged, Cofmas feems to relate what he 
himfelf had obferved in his travels, or what he had 
learned from others, with great fimplicity and re¬ 
gard for truth. 

He appears to have been well acquainted with 
the weft coaft of the Indian Peninsula, and names 
fever a l places fituated upon it; he defcribes it as 
the chief feat of the pepper trade, and' mentions 
Male, in particular, as one of the moft frequented 
ports on that account r . From Male, it is probable 
that this fide of the continent has derived its mo¬ 
dern name of Malabar ; and the clutter of iflands 
contiguous to it, that of the Maldives. From him 
too we learn, that the illand of Tabrobane, which 
he fuppofee to lie at an equal diflance from the 
Perfian Gulf on the weft, and the country of the 
Singe, on the eaft. had become, in confequence of 
this commodious fituation, a great ftaple of trade ; 
that into it were imported the filk of the Sinse, 
and the precious fpices of the eaftern countries, 
which were conveyed thence to all parts of India, 
to Perfia, and to the Arabian Gulf. To this illand 
he gives the name of Sielediba *, nearly the fame 

i Cofmas ap. Montfaucon Coll eft. Fat rum, ii. i J 3» 

&c. 138. 
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with that of Selendib,. or Serendib, by which it is 
ftill known all over the Eaft. 

To Cofmas we are alfo indebted for the firft 
information of a new rival to the Romans in trade 
having appeared in the Indian feas. The Pcrfians, 
after having everturned the empire of the Parthians, 
and re-eftablifhed the line of their ancient mo- 
narchs, feem to have furmcunted entirely the aver- 
fion of their anceftors to maritime exertion, and 
made early and vigorous efforts in order to acquire 
a /hare in the lucrative commerce with India. 
All its confiderable ports were frequented by 
traders from Perfia, who, in return for fome pro¬ 
ductions of their own country in requeft among the 
Indians, received the precious commodities, which 
they conveyed up the Perfian Gulf, and by means 
of the great rivers Euphrates and Tigris, diftributed 
them through every province of their empire. As 
the voyage from Perfia to India was much fliorter 
than that from Egypt, and attended with lefs ex- 
pence and danger, the intercourfe between the two 
countries increafed rapidly. A c ire uni fiance is men¬ 
tioned by Cofmas which is a flriking proof of this. 
In moft of the cities of any note in India he found. 
Chriliian churches eiiablifhed, in which the func¬ 
tions of religion were performed by priefts ordain¬ 
ed by the archbiOiop of Seleucia, the capital of 
the Perfian empire, and who continued fubjeft to 
his jufffdi&ion f . India appeal's to have been more 

* Cofnv. lib. iii. 178, 
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Thoroughly explored at this period, than it was in 
the age of Ptolemy, and a greater number of ftrangers 
deem to have been fettled there. It is remarkable 
' however, _ that, according to the account of Cofmas, 
none of thefe ftrangers were aceuftomed to vifit 
. the eaftern regions of Afia, but re fled fatisfied 
■ with receiving their filk, their fpices, and other 
valuable produ&ions, as they were imported into 
Ceylon, and conveyed thence to the various marts 
of India “♦ 

The frequency of open hoffilities between the 
emperors of Conftantinople and the monarchs of 
Perfia, together with the increafing rivaUhip of their 
fubje&s in the trade with India, gave rife to an 
event which produced a con fide table change in 
the narure of that commerce. As the ufe of filk, 
both in drefs and furniture, became gradually 
more general in the court of the Greek emperors, 
who imitated and furpaffed the fovereigns of Afia 
in fplendour and magnificence ; and as China, in 
which, according to the. concurring teftijnony 
of Oriental writers, the culture of filk was originally 
known % frill continued to be the only country 
which produced that valuable commodity : the Per- 
fians, improving the advantages which their fix¬ 
ation gave them over the merchants from the Ara¬ 
bian Gulf, fupplanted them in all the marts of 
India to which filk was brought by fea from the 

B Lib. xi. 337. 
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sect. Eaft. Having it likewife in their power to moleft 
ii.■ or to cut off the caravans, which, in order to procure 

w " v —' a fupply for the Greek empire, travelled by land 
to China, through the northern provinces of their 
kingdom, they entirely engroffed that branch of 
commerce. Confl antinap I e was obliged to depend 
on the rival power for an article which luxury viewed 
and defired as effential to elegance. The her bans, 
with the ufual rapacity of monopolies, raffed the 
price of filk to fuch an exorbitant height y , that 
Juftinian, eager not only to obtain a full and cer¬ 
tain fupply of a commodity which was become of 
indifperifible ufe, but folicitous to deliver the com¬ 
merce of the fubjeOs from the exactions of his 
enemies, endeavoured, by 'means of his ally, the 
Chriftian monarch of Abyffinia, to wreft fome 
portion of the filk trade from the Per bans. In 
■this attempt he failed ; but when he leaf! expected 
. a. D. 53. it, he, by an unforefeen event, attained, in fome 
meafure the objedt which he had in view. Two 
Pcrfian Monks having been employed as miffiona- 
ries in fome of the Chriftian churches, which were 
eftablilhed (as we are informed by Cofmas) in dif¬ 
ferent parts of India, had penetrated into the coun¬ 
try of the Seres or China. There they obferved 
the labours of the frlk-worm, and became acquaint¬ 
ed with all the arts of man in working up its pro- 
■du&ions into fuch a variety of elegant fabrics. The 
■prcfpe£t of gain, or perhaps an indignant zeal, 
excited by feeing this lucrative branch of commerce 

r Prccgp, Hilt. Areas. C. 25* 
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engrofFed by unbelieving nations* prompted them to 
repair to Conftanrinople. There they explained 
to the emperor the origin of filk* as well as the 
various modes of preparing and manufacturing it* 
myfteries hitherto unknown* or very imperfedly 
underftood in Europe; and encouraged by hia 
liberal promifes* they undertook to bring to the 
capital a fufficient number of thofe wonderful in- 
feCtSj towhofe labours man is fo much indebted. 
This they accompliilied by conveying the eggs of 
the filk-worm in a hollow cane. They were hatch¬ 
ed by the heat of a dunghill* fed with the leaves 
of a wild mulberry tree* and they multiplied and 
worked in the fame manner as in thofe climates 
where they fLrft became objeCts of human atten¬ 
tion and care*. Vaft numbers of thefe infeCts 
were foon reared in different parts of Greece* par¬ 
ticularly in the Pelcponnefus* Sicily afterwards un¬ 
dertook to breed filk-worms with equal fuecefs* 
and was imitated from time to time in feveral 
towns of Italy. In all thefe places extenfive manu¬ 
factures were eftabliflied and carried on* with filk 
of domeftic production. The demand for filk from 
the Eaft diminiflied ol courfe* the fubjects of ihe 
Greek emperors were no longer obliged to have 
recourfe to the perfians for a fupply of it* and a 
^onfiderable change took place in the nature of 
the commercial iutercourfe between Europe and 
India' 1 . 

^ Procop. de Ucllo Gothic* lib, c. if- 
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Intercourfe with India from the Conqucf of Egypt by 
the Mabomsdans , to the Difcovoy of the Paffage by 
the Cape of Good Hope , and the EJiabhJhmeni 
of the Portvguefe Dominion in the Eafi. 

^ rout fourfcore years after the death of Jof- 
tinJan, an event happened, which occasioned 
a revolution flail more confiderable in the inter¬ 
courfe of Europe with the Eaft. Mahomet, by 
. publishing a new religion, feems to have animated 
his countrymen with a new fpirit, and to have 
called forth latent paffions and talents into exertion. 
The greatefl part of the Arabians, fatisfied from the 
earlieft times with national independence and perfo- 
nalliberty, tended their camels, orreared their pahn- 
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trees within the preempts of their own peninfula, s T ‘ 
and had little intercourfe with the reft of mankind, '— -v — ' 
unlefs when they fallied out to plunder a caravan, 
or to rob a traveller. In fome diftridts, however, 
they bad begun to add the labours of agriculture, 
and the bufmefs of commerce, to the occupations 
of paftoral life tt . Thefe different orders of men, 
when prompted by the enthufiaftic ardour with 
which the exhortations and example of Mahomet 
infpired them, difplayed at once, all the zeal of 
miflionaries, and the ambition of conquerors. 

They fpread the doctrine of their prophet, and 
extended the dominion of his fucceffors, from 
the hi ores of the Atlantic to the frontier of China, 
with a rapidity of fuccefs to which there is no¬ 
thing fimiiar in the hiftory of mankind. Egypt a, c ' 
was one of their earlieft conquefts ; and as they 
fettled in that inviting country, and kept poffeffion 
of it, the Greeks were excluded from all inter- 
courfc with Alexandria, to which they had long * 
reforted as the chief mart of Indian goods. Nor 
was this the only effedt which the progrefs of the 
Mahomedan arms had upon the commerce of Eu¬ 
rope with India. Prior to their invafion of Egypt, 
the Arabians had fubdued the great kingdom of 
Perfia, and added it to the empire of their Caliphs. 

They found their new fubje&s engaged in profecut- 
ing that extenfive trade with India, and the country 
to the eaft of it, the commencement and progrefs 
of which in Perfia I have already mentioned j and 

* ICoraT- Prelim* Dif* p. $ 2 j 33* 
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they were fo fenfible of the great advantages de- 
v-*— r*~> rived from it, that they became defirous to par¬ 
take of them. As the active powers of the human 
mind, when roufed to vigorous exertions in one 
line, are mod capable of operating with force, in 
other directions ; the Arabians, from impetuous 
warriors, foon became enterprifing merchants. 
They continued to carry on the trade with India in 
its former channel from the Per fan Gulf, but it was 
with that ardour which charafrerifes all the early 
efforts of Mahomet’s followers. In a fhort time 
they advanced far beyond the boundaries of an¬ 
cient navigation, and brought many of the mod 
precious commodities of the Eaft direftly from 
the countries which produced them. In order to 
engrofs all the profit arifing from the fale of 
them, the caliph Omar 1 ’, a few years after the 
con quell of Perfia, founded the city of Baflora, on 
the weflern banks of the great dream formed by 
the junflion of the Euphrates and Tigris, with 
a view of feeuring the command of thefe two 
rivers, bv which goods imported from India were 
Conveyed into all parts of Alia. With fuch dif- 
cernment was the fit nation chofen, that Baflora 
foot; became a place of trade hardly inferior to 
Alexandria. 

This general in formation with refpcCt to the 
trade of the Arabians with India, which is all 

b Herbcl. BibHoth, Orient, antic. Snfroh - Abul. Phcraf, 
Hilt. Ejynaft. p. 113. 
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that can be derived from the hiftorians of that 
period 3 is confirmed and ill lift rated by the Re¬ 
lation of a Voyage from the Perfian Gulf to¬ 
wards the Eaft, written by an Arabian merchant 
in the year of the Chriftian an;a eight hundred 
and fifty-one, about two centuries after Perfia 
was fuhjected to the Caliphs, and explained by 
the Commentary of another Arabian, who had 
iikewife vifited the Eaftern parts of Afta c . This 
curious Relation, which enables us to fill up a 
chafm in the hiftory of mercantile communica¬ 
tion with India, furnifhes materials for defaibing 
more in detail the extent of the Arabian dif- 
coveries in the Eaft, and the manner in which 
they made them* 

Though fome have imagined that the won¬ 
derful property of the magnet, by which it com* 
municates fuch virtue to a needle or ilenrier 
rod of iron, as to make it point towards the 
poles of the earth, was known in the Ealt long 
before it was obferved in Europe, it is manifeft 
both from the Relation of the Mahomedun mer¬ 
chant, and from much concurring evidence, that 
not onlv the Arabians, but the Chinefe, were 
deftitute of this faithful guide, and that their 
mode of Navigation was not more adventurous 
than that of the Greeks and Romans a . They 
fteered fervilely along the couft, feklom ftretching 
out to fea lb far as to lofe fight ol land, and 

4 See NOTE XXXVII. d Relation, p, 2, %$ze A 
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sect, as they fhaped their courfe in this timid manner, 
m ’ their mode of reckoning was defective, and liable 
to the fame errors which I obferved in that of the 
Greeks and Romans’. 

Notwithstanding thefe difad vantages, the 
progrefs of the Arabians towards the Eaft ex¬ 
tended far bey ond the Gulf of Siam, the boun¬ 
dary of European navigation. They became ac¬ 
quainted with Sumatra, and the other iflands of 
the great Indian Archipelago, and advanced as far 
as the city of Canton in China. Nor are thefe 
difeoveries to be eonfidered as the effect of the 
enterprifing curiofity of individuals j they were 
owing to a regular commerce carried on from the 
Perffan Gulf with China, and all the intermediate 
Countries. Many Mahomedans imitating the ex¬ 
ample of the Perfians deferibed by Cofmas Indi- 
copleuftes, fettled in India and the countries be¬ 
yond it. They were fo numerous in the city of 
Canton, that the emperor (as the Arabian au¬ 
thors relate) permitted them to have a Cadi or 
judge of their own feQ:, who decided controverfies 
among his countrymen by their own laws, and 
prefided in. all the functions of religion f . In other 
places profelytes were gained to the Mahomedan 
faith, and the Arabian language was under flood 
and fpoken in almolt every fea-po'rt of any 

e Renaudot. Inquiry into the Time when the Mahome¬ 
dans firft entered China, p. 143. 

'Relation, 7. Remarks, p. ip. Inquiry, p, F71, &c. 
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.note. Ships from China and different places of 
India . traded in the Perftan Gulf g , and by . the 
frequency of mutual inter c our fe, all the nations 
of the Eaft became better acquainted with each 
other \ 

^striking proof of this is the new informa¬ 
tion concerning China and India we receive from 
the two authors I have mentioned. They point 
out the fituation of Canton, now fo well known 
to Europeans, with a conffdurable degree of ex- 
actnefs. They take notice of the general ufe of 
filk among the Chinefe. They are the fir ft who 
mention their celebrated manufacture of porcelane, 
which, on account of. its delicacy and tranfparency, 
they compare to glafs h They deferibe the tea- 
tree, and the mode of ufmg its leaves:; and 
from the great revenue which was levied {qs they 
inform us) from the confumption of it, tea Teems 
to have been as univerfally the favourite bever¬ 
age of the Chinefe in the ninth century, as it is 
at prefent k . 

Even with refpe£t to thofe parts of India 
which the Greeks and Romans were accuftomed 
to vifit, the Arabians had acquired more per- 
fe£l information. They mention a great "empire 
eftablifhed on the Malabar coalt, governed by mo- 
narchs whofe authority was paramount to that 

* See NOTE XXXVIII. * Relation, p. $. 

* See NOTE XXXIX. '* Relation, p. 21. 25. 
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of every power in India! Tfiefe monarchs were 
diflinguhhed by the appellation of j Baldjara^ a 
name yet known in India 1 , and it is' probable 
that the Samorin, or emperor of Calicut, fo 
frequently mentioned in the accounts of the fir ft 
voyages of the Portuguefe to India, pofiefled 
foine portion of their dominions. They cele¬ 
brate the extraordinary progrefs which I lie In¬ 
dians had made in aft ronarnica 1 knowledge, a 
circumftance which feems to have been little 
known to the Greeks and Romans, and afiert that 
in this branch of fcience they were far fuperior to 
the moffc enlightened nations of the Eaft, on which 
account their fovereign was denominated the king 
of Wifdom ra i Other peculiarities in the poli¬ 
tical inftitutions, the mode of judicial proceed¬ 
ings, the paftinies and the fuperftitions of the In¬ 
dians, particularly the excruciating mortifications 
and penances of the faquirs, might be produced 
as proofs of the fuperior knowledge which the 
Arabians had acquired of the manners of that 
people, 

Ths fame commercial fpirit or religious zeal, 
which prompted the Mahomedans of Perfia to vifit 
the remoteft regions of the Eaft, animated the 
Chriftiansof that kingdom. TheNeftorian churches 
planted in Perfia, under the protection firft of its 
pative fovereigns, and afterwards of its conq^efWs 

} Herbelot. artic. Head. & Bdhtr. 

f Relation, 37. 58* 
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the Caliphs, were numerous, and governed by re- 
fpe&able ecclefiaftics. They had early fent miffion- 
aries into India, and eftabli filed churches in different 
parts of it, particularly, as I have formerly related, 
in the Ill and of Ceylon. "When the Arabians ex¬ 
tended their navigation as far as China, a more 
ample field, both for their commerce and their 
zeal, opened to their view. If we may rely on the 
concurring evidence of ChriIlian authors, in the 
Eaft as well as in the Well, confirmed by the tefti- 
mony of the two Mahomedan travellers, their 
pious labours were attended with fuch fuccefs, 
that in the ninth and tenth centuries the number of 
Chrillians in India and China was very confider- 
able n . As the churches in both thefe countries 
received all their ecclefiaftics from Peril a, where 
they were ordained by the Catbolices, or Neflorian 
Primate, whofe fupremacy they acknowleged, this 
became a regular channel of intercourfe and intel¬ 
ligence ; and to the combined effect of all thefe 
circumflances, we are indebted for the information 
we receive from the two Arabain writers con¬ 
cerning thofe regions of Afia which the Greeks 
and R omans never vifited. 

But while both the Mahomedan and Chffflian 
fubjedls of the Caliphs continued to extend their 
knowledge of the Eaft, the people of Europe found 
fhemfelves excluded almoll entirely from any in¬ 
i’ See NQTE 3 CJL. * Relation, p. 39- 
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.sec t. tercourfe.with.it. To them the-greatport ofAlex- 

«_-ET _, .andria was now fliuti arid the. n^w lords, of the.Per- 

fian Gulf, fatisned with (applying the demand for 
Indian. commodities ixj their own .extenfive domi- 
nloiijS, neglected to convey them, by any of the 
. ehial channels, to the trading towns on 'the Medi¬ 
terranean. The opulent inhabitants * of, -Cofcftan- 
tinople, and other great cities of Europe, bore this 
deprivation of luxuries, to. which they had been 
long accuftomed, with ,fuch impatience, that all the 
activity of commerce (Was exerted, in order to find 
a remedy for an &vil which they deemed intolerable. 
The difficulties which were to be furmounted in 
order to accomplifli this, afford the moil ftriking 
proof of the high ellimation in which the commo¬ 
dities of the Eaft were held at that time. The filk 
of China was purchafed in Chenfi, the -wefternmofl 
province of that empire, and conveyed thence by a 
. caravan, in a march of eighty, or a hundred days, 
to the banks of the Ox'us, where it was embarked, 
and carried down the dream of that river to the 
Cafpian. After a dangerous voyage acrofs that fea, 

; an£ l afeendiug the river Cyrus as far as it is navi¬ 
gable, it was conducted by a ihort land-carriage of 
film days to the river Phafis % which falls into the 
Euxine or Black Sea. Thence, by an eafy and 
- well k. m courfe, it was tranfported to Conftanti- 
nople. The conveyance of commodities from that 
region of the Eall, now known by the name of 
Indoflan, was fomewhat lefs tedious and operofe. 

7 Fib, Nat. Hifti lib. vi* c. 
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They were carried from the 'banks. of the Indus 
by a route early frequented, and which I have 
already defcribed, either to the river Oxus, or 
dire&ly to the Cafpian, from which they held the 
fame courfe to Conflantinople. 

It is obvious, that only commodities of finall 
bulk, and of confidcrable value, could bear the 
ex pence of fuch a mode of conveyance; and in 
regulating the price of thofe commodities, not only 
the expence, but the ride and danger of conveying 
them, were to be taken into account. In their jour¬ 
ney acrofs the vaft plain extending from Samar- 
cande to the frontier of China, caravans were ex- 
pofed to the a Shu Its and depredations of the Tar¬ 
tars, the Huns, the Turks, and other roving tribes 
which infeft the norfh-eafl of Afia, and v/hich have 
always confidered the merchant and traveller as 
their lawful prey ; nor were they exempt from 
infult and pillage in ’ their journey from the Cyrus 
to the Phafis, through the kingdom of Colchis, a 
country noted, both in ancient and in modern 
times, for the thievifh difpontion of its inhabitants. 
Even under all thefe difadvantages, the trade with 
the Eaft was carried on with ardour. Constanti¬ 
nople became a condderable mart of Indian and 
Chinefe commodities, and the wealth which flowed 
into it in confequence of this, not only added to 
the fplendour of that great city, but feems to have 
retarded, for fome time, the decline of the empire 
of which it was the capital. 
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As far as we may venture to conjecture, from 
the imperfect information of contemporary hiffo- 
rians, it was chiefly by the mode of conveyance 
which I have defcribed, perilous and operofe as it 
was, that Europe was fupplied with the commodi¬ 
ties of the Eaft, during more than two centuries. 
Throughout that period the Chriftians and Maho- 
medans were engaged in almoft uninterrupted hof- 
tilities; profecuted with all the animofity which 
rivalffiip for power, heightened by religious zeal, 
naturally excites. Under circumftances which oc- 
cafioned fuch alienation, commercial intercourfe 
could hardly fubfift, and the merchants of Chrif- 
tendom either did not relbrt at all to Alexandria, 
and the ports of Syria, the ancient ftaples for the 
commodities of the Ealt, fti L U t' they were in poffef- 
fion of the Mahomedans, or if the love of gain, 
furmountlng their abhorrence of the Infidels, 
prompted them to vifit the marts which they, had 
long frequented, it was with much caution and 
difficult. 


While the difficult!® of procuring the produc¬ 
tions of the Tail were thus augmented, the people 
of Europe became more defir on s of obtaining them. 
About this time feme cities of Italy, particularly 
Amalphi and Venice, having acquired a greater 
degree of fecurity or independence than they for¬ 
merly poffidfed, began to cultivate the arts of 
domeftic induffiry, with an ardour and ingenuity 
uncommon in the middle ages. The effect of 

thefie 
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thefe exertions was fuch an increafe of wealth, as s E ^ T * 
created new wants and defires, and formed a tafte ^ ^ _ <, 
for elegance and luxury, which induced them to 
vifit foreign countries in order to gratify it. Among 
men in this flage of then- advancement, the pro¬ 
ductions of India have . always been held in high 
eft i mat bn, and from this period they were imported 
into Italy in larger quantities, and came into more 
general ufe. Several circumfiances which indicate 
this revival of a commercial fpirit, are collected by 
the induftrisus Muratori, and from the clofe of the 
feventh century, an attentive obferver may difeeni 
faint traces of its progrefs % 

Even in enlightened ages, when the tranfaftionsof 
nations are obferved and recorded with the greatefl 
care, and the (tore of hiflorical materials feems to be 
abundantly ample, fo little attention has been paid 
to the operations of commerce, that every attempt 
towards a regular dedu£bon of them, has been 
found an undertaking of the utrnofl difficulty. 

The sera, however, to which I have conduced this 
Difquifition, is one of the periods in the annals of 
mankind concerning which hi (lory funufbes moft 
fcanty information. As it was chiefly in the Greek 
empire, and in fome cities of Italy, that any efforts 
were made to procure the commodities of India, 
and the other regions of the Eaft, it is only fiom 

1 Antiqiiit. Ital. medij Awt, ii. 400. 40S. 410. 8S3. 

894. Rer. Ital. Script, ii. 4^7* Hiftoire du Commerce de h 
Ruffle par M. Scherer, torn. i. p. ti. ecc. 
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the Hlft'ofians of thofe countries we can expe£t to 
find any account of that trade. But from the age 
of Mahomet, until the time when the Comneni 
afcended the throne of Condantinople, a period of 
more than four centuries and a half, the Byzantine 
hiftory is contained in meagre chronicles, the com¬ 
pilers of which feldom extended their views beyond 
the intrigues in the palace, the factions in the 
theatre, or the difputes of theologians. To them 
the monkifh annalids of the different dates and 
cities of Italy, during the fame period, are (if pof- 
fible) far inferior in merit, and in the early accounts 
of thofe cities which have been moil celebrated for 
their commercial fpirit, we fearch with little fuccefs 
for the origin or nature of that trade by which 
they firft rofe to eminence r . It is manifeft, how¬ 
ever, from the flighted attention to the events which 
happened in the feventh and eighth centuries, that 
the Italian dates, while their cosds were continually 
infeded by the Mahomedaiis, who had made fome 
fettlements there, and had fubjefted Sicily almofl 
entirely to their dominion, could not trade ■with 
much confidence and fecurity in Egypt and Syria. 
With whar implacable hatred Chridians viewed 
Mahomed ans, as the difciples of an impodor, is 
well known j and as all the nations which profeffed 
the Chridian faith, both in the Ead and Wed, had 
mingled the worfhip of angels and faints with that 
of the Supreme Being, and had adorned their 
churches with piftures and ftatues; the true Mof- 

‘ See NOTE XLI. 
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lems con Mere d themfelves as the only affertors of 
the unity of God, and beheld ChriRians of every 
denomination with abhorrence, as idolaters. Much 
time was requifite to foften this nlutual animofity, 
fo far as to render mtercOurfe in any degree 
cordial. 

Meanwhile a tafte for the luxuries of the EaR 
continued not only to fpread in Italy, but, from 
imitation of the Italians, 4 or from fome improve¬ 
ment in their own fituation, the people of Marfeiltes 
and other towns of Frarice-on the Mediterranean, 
became equally fond of them. But the profits 
exacted by the merchants of Amalphi or Venice, 
from whom they received thofe precious commo¬ 
dities, were fo exorbitant as prompted them to 
make fome effort to fupply their own demands. 
With this view, they not only opened a trade 
with ConRantinople, but ventured at times to viflt 
the ports of Egypt and Syria \ This eagernefs of 
the Europeans, on the one hand, to obtain the pro- 
ductions of India, and on the other hand, confider- 
able advantages which both the Caliphs and their 
fubje&s derived from the fale of them, induced 
both fo far to conceal their reciprocal antipathy, 
as to carry on a traffic manifeftly for their common 
benefit. How far this traffic extended, and in what 
mode it was conducted by thefe new adventurers, 
the fcanty information winch can be gathered 

* Mem, de Literal, tom. xxxvii. p. 4 ^ 7 ’ 4 S 3 - 
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sect, from contemporary writers, does not enable me to 
_ trace with accuracy. It is probable, however, that 

this communication would have produced iufen- 
fibly its ufual effect, of familiarizing and recon¬ 
ciling men of hoftile principles and difcordant 
manners to one another, and a regular commerce 
might have been eftablifhed gradually between 
Chriflians and Mahomedans, upon fuch equal terms, 
that the nations of Europe might have received all 
the luxuries of the Eaft by the fame channels in 
which they were formerly conveyed to them, firft 
by the Tyrians, then by the Greeks of Alexandria, 
next by the Romans, and at Iaft by the fubjefts of 
the Conflantinopolitan empire. 

But whatever might have been the influence of 
this growingcorrefpondence, it was prevented from 
operating with full effeft by the Crufades, or expe¬ 
ditions for the recovery of the Holy Land, which, 
during two centuries, occupied the profeffors of the 
two rival religions, and contributed to alienate them 
more than ever from each other. I have, in ano¬ 
ther work 1 , contemplated mankind white under 
the dominion of this frenzy, the moft fmgular per¬ 
haps, and the longeft continued, of any that occurs 
in the hiftory of our fpecies ; and I pointed out 
iuch effeffs of it upon government, upon propertv, 
upon manners and taftc, as were l'uited to what 
■were then the objects of my enquiry. At prefent 
my attention is confined to obferve the coixuner- 

* Lift- of Charlesy, vol- i, p. 26 , edit, 1787. 
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cial confequences of the Crufades,. and how far 
they contributed to retard or to promote the con¬ 
veyance of Indian commodities into Europe. 

To fix an idea of peculiar fanftity to that coun¬ 
try, which the Author of our Religion felefted 
as the place of his refidence while on earth, and 
in which he accomplifhed the redemption of man¬ 
kind, is a fentiment fo natural to the human 
mind, that, from the firft eftablifhment of Chrif* 
tianity, the vifiting of the holy places in Judea was 
confidered as an exercife of piety, tending power¬ 
fully to awaken and to cherifh a fpirit of de¬ 
votion. Through fucceeding ages, the pra&ice 
continued and increafed in every part of Chrift- 
endom. When Jerufalem was fubjedted to the 
Mahomedan empire, and danger was added to 
the fatigue and expence of a diftant pilgrimage, 
the undertaking was viewed as ftill more meri¬ 
torious. It was fometimes enjoined as a penance 
to be performed by heinous tranigreffors* It was 
more frequently a duty undertaken with volun¬ 
tary zeal, and in both cafes it was deemed an 
expiation for all pad offences. From various 
caufes, which I have elfewhere enumerated 
thefe pious vifits to the Holy Land multiplied 
amazingly during the tenth and eleventh cen¬ 
turies. Not only individuals in the lower and 
middle ranks of life, but perfons of fuperior 
condition, attended by large retinues, and nu- 

* Hift. of Charles V, vol. i. p. a8£. 
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sect, merous caravans of opulent pilgrims, reforted to 
m * Jerufalem. 

In all their operations, however,, men have a 
wonderful dexterity in mingling fome attention 
to intereft with thofe functions which feem to 
be moft purely fpiritual. The Mahomedan cara¬ 
vans, which, in obedience to the injunctions of 
their religion, vifit the holy temple of Mecca, 
are not compofed, as I Ihall hereafter explain 
more fully, of devout pilgrims only, but of 
merchants, who, both in going and returning, 
are provided with fuch an affortment of goods, 
that they carry on a confiderable traffic u . Even, 
the Faquirs of India, whofe wild enthufiafm 
feems to elevate them above all folicitude about 
the concerns of this world, have rendered their 
frequent pilgrimages fubfervient to their mterefl, 
by trading in every country through which they 
travel *. In like manner, it was not by devotion 
alone that fuch numerous bands of Chriftian 
pilgrims were induced to vifit Jerufalem. To 
many of them commerce was the chief motive 
of undertaking that diftant voyage, and by ex¬ 
changing the productions of Europe for the more 
valuable commodities of Afia, particularly thofe 
of India, which at that time were diffufed through 
every part of the Caliphs Dominions, they en¬ 
riched themfelves, and furnifhed their countrymen 

* Viagi < 3 ! Ramufio, vol, i. p. e^i, 152. 

* See NOTE XLII. 
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with fuch an additional fupply of Eaftern luxuries, 
as augmented their relifh for mem y . 

But how faint foever the lines may be, which, 
prior to the crufades, mark the influence of 
the frequent pilgrimages to the Eaft upon com¬ 
merce, they become fo confpicuous after the com¬ 
mencement of thefe expeditions, as to meet the 
eye of every obierver* Various cncumftances 
concurred towards this, from an enumeration of 
which it will appear, that by attending to^ the 
progrcfs and effeas of the Crufades, confider- 
able light-is thrown upon the fubjea of my in¬ 
quiries. Great armies, conduaed by the mod 
illuftrious princes and nobles of Europe, and 
compofed of men of the rnofl enterprifmg fpirit 
in all the kingdoms of it, marched towards Pale- 
ftine, through countries far advanced beyond thofe 
which they left, in every fpecies of improvement. 
They beheld the dawn of profperity m the re¬ 
publics of Italy, which had begun to vie with 
each other in the arts of induftry, and m their 
efforts to engrofs the lucrative commerce with 
the Eaft. They next admired the more advanced 
flate of opulence and fplendour in Conffantmo- 
ple, raffed to a pre-eminence above all the cities 
then known, by its extenfive made, particular y 
that which it carried on with India, and the coun¬ 
tries beyond it. They afterwards ferved in thine 

r Gul. Tyr. lib. xvii. c. 4 . P-9'53 a P- Gefta Dei per 
Francos. j 2 . provinces 
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provinces of Alia through which the commodities 
of the Eaft were ufualiy conveyed, and became 
mafters of feveral cities which had been flaples 
of that trade, T hey eflablifhed the kingdom of 
Jerufalem, which fubfifted near two hundred years. 
Xhey took poffeffion of the throne of the Greek 
empire, and governed it above half a century. 
Amidjft fuch a variety of events and operations, 
the ideas of the fierce warriors of Europe gradu¬ 
ally opened and improved j they became acquaint¬ 
ed with the policy and arts of the people whom 
they fubdued ; they obferved the fources of their 
wealth, and availed themfelves of all this know¬ 
ledge. Antioch and i yre, when conquered by 
the Ci ufaders, were fiourifliing cities, inhabited 
by opulent merchants, who fupplied all the na¬ 
tions trading in the Mediterranean with the pro- 
dudions of the Eaft 2 , and as far as can be gather¬ 
ed from incidental occurrences, mentioned by the 
Hiftorians of the Holy War, who, being moftly 
piidis and monks, had their attention directed 
to objeds very different from. thofe. relating to 
commerce, there is reafon to believe that both in 
Conftammople while fubjed to the Franks, and 
m the ports of Syria acquired by the Cbriftians, 
the long-eftabliihed trade with the Eaft continued 
to be proteded and encouraged. 


But though commerce may have been only 
a fecondary objed with the martial leaders of 


% Gul. 1 lib, xiii t c* 
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the Crufades, engaged in perpetual hoftilities with sect. 
the d’urks on one hand, and with the Soldans In * 
of Egypt on the other, it was the primary object 
with the affociates, in conjun£lion with whom 
they carried on their operations. Numerous as 
the armies were which affumed the crofs, and 
enterprifing as the fanatical zeal was with which 
they were animated, they could not have accom¬ 
pli (hed their purpofe, or even have reached the 
feat of their warfare, without fecuring the afliftance 
of the Italian dates. None of the other Eu¬ 
ropean powers could either fumifh a fuffident 
number of tranfports to convey the armies of the 
Crufaders to the coafl of Dalmatia, whence they 
marched to Conftantinople, the place of general 
rendezvous ; or were able to fupply them with 
military do res and provifions in fuch abundance 
as to enable them to invade a didant country. 

In all the fucceffive expeditions, the fleets of the 
Genoefe, of the Pi fans, or of the Venetians, 
kept on the coad as the armies advanced by land, 
and fupplying them from time to time with what¬ 
ever was wanting, engrofled all the profits of a 
branch of commerce, which, in every age, has 
been extremely lucrative. It was with all the in¬ 
tended attendon of merchants, that the Italians 
afforded their aid. On the reduction of any 
place in which they found it for their filtered 
to fettle, they obtained from the Crufaders va¬ 
luable immunities of different kinds ; freedom of 
trade; an abatement of the ufual duties paid for 
what was imported and exported, or a total ex- 
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emption from them ; the property of entire fuburbs 
in feme cities, and of extenfive ftreets in others ; 
and a privilege granted to every perfon who re- 
fided within their precincts, or who traded un¬ 
der their protection, of being tried . by their own 
laws, and by j udges of their own appointment a . In 
confequence of fo many advantages we can trace, 
during the prbgrefs of the Crufades, a rapid in- 
creafe of wealth and of power in all the com¬ 
mercial ftates of Italy. Every port open to trade 
was frequented by their merchants, who, having 
now engvoffed entirely the commerce of the Eaft, 
ftrove with fuch adive emulation to find new 
markets for the commodities which it furnifhed, 
that they extended a tafte for them to many parts 
of Europe, in which they had hitherto been little 
knowm. 

Turn events happened, prior to the termination 
of the Holy War, which, by acquiring to the 
Venetians and Genoefe the poffeffion of feverat 
provinces in the Greek empire, enabled them to 
fupply Europe more abundantly with all the pro- 
dudions of the Eaft. The firft was the com 
queft of Conftantinople in the year one thoufand 
two hundred and four, by the Venetians, and 
the leaders of the fourth Crufade. An account 
of the political interefts and intrigues which formed 
this alliance, and turned the hallowed arms de- 
ftined to deliver the holy City from the domi¬ 
nion 
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nion of infidels, againfi: a Chiifiian monarch, is 
foreign from the defign of this Difquifition. Con- 
ftantinople was taken by dorm, and plundered by 
the confederates. An earl of Flanders was placed 
on the imperial throne. The dominions which 
flill remained fubje£t to the fuccefiors of Con- 
flantine, were divided into four parts, one of 
which being allotted to the new emperor, - for 
fupporting the dignity and expence of government, 
an equal partition of the other three was made be¬ 
tween the Venetians, and the chiefs of the Crufade. 
The former, who, both in concerting and in con¬ 
ducting this enterprife, kept their eyes fleadily 
fixed on what might be molt for the emolument 
of their commerce, fecured the territories of 
greatefl value to a trading people. They obtain¬ 
ed fome part of the Peloponnefus, at that time the 
feat of flourifiiing manufactures, particularly of 
filk. They became matters of feveral of the 
largelt and -bell cultivated ifiands in the Archi¬ 
pelago, and eltablifhed a chain of fettlements, 
partly military and partly commercial, extending 
from the Adriatic to the Bofphorus \ Many 
Venetians fettled in Conftantinople, and without 
obftruftion from their warlike afi'ociates, little 
attentive to the arts of indullry, they engroiled 
the various branches of trade which had fo long 
enriched that capital. Two of tnefe particularly 


k Danduli Chronic, ap. Mui-at. Script. Rev. Ital. vol. sii. 
p. 328. Mar. Sami to Vite de Du chi di Vcnez. Murat. 
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attracted their attention$ the filk trade, and that 
with India. From the reign of Juftinian, it was 
moftly in Greece, and fome of the adjacent iflands, 
that filk-worms, which he firft introduced into 
Europe, were reared. The product of their labours 
was manufactured into fluffs of various kinds in 
many cities of the empire. But it was in Con- 
ftantinople, the feat of opulence and luxury, that 
the demand for a commodity of fuch high price 
was greateft, and there, of confequence, the com¬ 
merce of filk naturally centered. In afforting 
cargoes for the feveral ports in which they 
traded, the Venetians had for fome time found 
filk to be an effential article, as it continued to 
grow more and more into requeft in every part 
of Europe. By the refidence of fo many of their 
citizens in Conftantinople, and by the immuni¬ 
ties granted to them, they not only procured filk 
in fuch abundance, and on fuch terms, as.enabled 
them to carry on trade more extenfively, and 
with greater profit than formerly, but they be¬ 
came fo thoroughly acquainted with every branch 
of the filk manufacture, as induced them to at¬ 
tempt the eftablifhment of it in their own do¬ 
minions. The raeafures taken for this purpofe 
by individuals, as well as the regulations framed 
by the ftate, were concerted with fo much pru¬ 
dence, and executed with fuch fuccefs, that in 
a fhort time the filk fabrics of Venice vied 
with thofe of Greece and Sicily, and contributed 
both to enrich the republic, and to enlarge the 
fphere of its commerce. At the fame time the 
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Venetians availed themfelves of the influence sect. 
which they had acquired in Conftantinople, in In - 
■order to improve their Indian trade. The capi- 
-tal of the Greek empire, befides the means of 
being fupplied with the productions of the Eaft, 
which it enjoyed in common with the other com¬ 
mercial cities of Europe, received a coufiderable 
portion of them by a channel peculiar to itfelf. 

Some of the molt valuable commodities of India 
and China were conveyed over land, by routes 
which I have defcribed, to the Black Sea, and 
thence by a fhort navigation to Conftantinople. 

To this market, the belt ftored of any except 
Alexandria, the Venetians had now eafy accefs, 
and the goods which they purchafed there, made 
addition of great confequence to what they 
were accuftomed to acquire in the ports of Egypt 
and Syria. Thus while the Latin empire in Con¬ 
ftantinople fubfifted, the Venetians poffefied fuch 
advantages over all their rivals, that their com¬ 
merce extended greatly, and it was chiefly from 
them every part of Europe received the commodities 
of the Eaft. 

The other event which I had in view, was the 
fubverfion of the dominion of the Latins in Con¬ 
ftantinople, and the re-eftabliiliment of the Imperial 
family on the throne. This was effected after a 
period of fifty-feven years, partly by a tranfient ef¬ 
fort of vigour, with which indignation at a foreign 
yoke animated the Greeks, and partly by the 
powerful affiftance which they received from the 
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republic of Genoa. The Genoefe were fc fen- 

fible of the advantages which the Venetians, their 
rivals in trade, derived from their union with the 
Latin emperors of Constantinople, that, in orcer to 
deprive them of ihefe, they furmounted the molt 
deep rooted prejudices of their age, and combined 
whh the fchifmatic Greeks to dethrone a monarch 
proteaed by the papal power, felting at defiance 
the thunders of the Vatican, which at that time 
made the greateft pnnces tremble. This under¬ 
taking, bold and impious as it was then deemed, 
proved fuccefsfuh In recompence for their fignal 
fervices, the gratitude or weaknefs of the Greek 
emperor, among other donations, bellowed upon 
the Genoefe Pera, the chief fuburb of Conftanp- 
nople, to be held as a fief of the empire, to¬ 
gether with fuck exemption from the accullomed 
duties on goods imported and exported, as gave 
them a decided fuperiority over every compete. 
tor i n trade. With the vigilant attention of mer¬ 
chants, the Genoefe availed themfeives of this 
favourable fixation. They furrounded their new 
felt lenient in Pera with fortifications. They ren- 
dered their factories on the adjacent coafl places oi 
ftrepeth c . They were makers of the harbour of 
Conkantinople more than the Greeks themfeives. 
The whole trade of the Black Sea came into their 
hands; and not fatisfied with this, they took pof- 
feffion of part of the Cherfonefus Taurica, the mo¬ 
dem Crimsea, and rendered Caffa, its principal 
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town, the chief feat of their trade with the Eaft, 
and the port in which all its productions, con¬ 
veyed to the Black Sea by the different? routes I 
have formerly defcribed, were landed 4 . 

In confequence of this revolution, Genoa be¬ 
came the great eft commercial power in Europe; 
and if the enterprifing induftry and intrepid courage 
of its citizens had been under the direction of wife 
domeftic policy, it might have long held that rank. 
But never was there a contrail more linking, 
than between the internal adminiftration of the 
two rival republics of Venice and Genoa. In the 
former, government was conducted with fteady 
fyHematic prudence ; in the latter, it was confiftent 
in nothing but a fondnefs for novelty, and a pro- 
penfity to change. The one enjoyed a perpetual 
calm, the other was agitated with all the ftoniis and 
viciffitudes of faction. The increafe of wealth, 
which flowed into Genoa from the exertions of 
its merchants, did not counterbalance the defers 
in its political conftitution; and even m its moft 
profperous ftate we may difcern the appearance of 
fymptoms which foreboded a diminution of its 
opulence and power. 

As long, however, as the Genoefe retained the 
afcendant which they had acquired in the Greek era- 

a Folieta Hift. Genuenf. ap. Girev. TheT. Antiq. 
Ital. i. 3S7. De Marinis tie Genuenf. Dignit. ib. 14 8 ( 5 - 
Nfceph. Greg. lib. xiii. c. 12. Murat. Annul. Altai, 
ib. vii. c. 351. See NOTE XLIII. 
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pire, the Venetians felt their commercial rranfa£Hons 
with it to be carried on upon Inch unequal terms, 
that their merchants vifited Conftantinople feldom, 
and with reluctance; and in order to procure the 
commodities of the Ealt in fuch quantities as were 
demanded in the various parts of Europe which 
they were accuftomed to fupply, they were obliged 
to refort to the ancient ftaples of that trade. Of 
thefe Alexandria was the chief, and the molt abun¬ 
dantly fupplied, as the conveyance of Indian goods 
by land through Afia, to any of the ports of the 
Mediterranean, was often rendered impracticable by 
the incurfions of Turks, Tartars, and other hordes, 
which fucceffively defolated that fertile country, 
or contended for the dominion of it. But under 
the military and vigorous government of the Sol- 
dans of the Mameluks, fecurity and order were 
fteadily maintained in Egypt, and trade, though 
loaded with heavy duties, was open to all. In 
proportion to the progrels of the Genoefe in en¬ 
grafting the commerce of Conftantinople and the 
Black Sea the Venetians found it more and more 
necefiary to enlarge their tranfactions with Alex¬ 
andria. 

But fuch an avowed intercourfe withjnfidels be¬ 
ing conftdered, in that age, as unbecoming the 
character of Chriftians, the fenate of Venice, in 
order to filence its own fcruples, or thofe of 
its fubjefts, had recourfe to the infalliable au- 

e See NOTE XLIV. 
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rhority of the Pope, who was fuppofed to be sect. 
poffefled of power to difpenfe with the rigorous ni * 
obfcrvatioji of the mod facred laws, and obtained 
permifiion from him to fit out annually a fpc- 
cified number of fhips for the ports of Egypt 
and of Syria f . Under this fan&ion the republic 
concluded a treaty of commerce with the Sol- 
dans of Egypt, on equitable terms; in confe- 
quence of which the fenate appointed one conful 
to refide in Alexandria, and another in Danvafcus, 
in a public charafter, and to exercife a mercantile 
jurifdiaion, authorifed by the Soldans. Under 
their protection, Venetian merchants and artifans 
fettled in each of thefe cities. Ancient prejudices 
and antipathies were forgotten, and their mutual 
interefts eftablHhed, for the firfl: time, a fair and 
open trade between Chriftians and Mahomedans F , 

While the Venetians and Genoefe were al¬ 
ternately making thofe extraordinary efforts, in 
order to engrofs all the advantages of fupplying 
Europe with the produ&ions of the Eaft, the re¬ 
public of Florence, originally a commercial de¬ 
mocracy, applied with litch perfevering vigour to 
trade, and the genius of the people, as well as 
the nature of their inffitutions, were fo favourable 
to its progrefs, that the date advanced rapidly 
in power, and the people in opulence. But as 
the Florentines did not poflefs any commodious 

f See NOTE XLV. 
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sect, fea-port, their active exertions were directed chiefly 
in * towards the improvement of their manufactures, 
and domeftic indufrry. About the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, the Florentine manufactures of 
various kinds, particularly thofe of filk and woollen 
cloth, appear from the enumeration of a well-in¬ 
formed Hiftorian, to have' been very confiderable f ‘. 
The connection which they formed in different 
parts of Europe, by furnifhing them with the pro¬ 
ductions of their own induflry, led them to engage 
in another branch of trade, that of banking, In 
this they foon became fo eminent, that the money- 
tranfaCtions of almoft every kingdom in Europe 
paffed through their hands, and in many of them 
they were entrufled with the collection and ad- 
miniftration of the public revenues. In confequcnce 
of the activity and fuccefs with which they con¬ 
ducted their manufactures and money-tranfactions, 
the former always attended with certain though 
moderate profit, the latter lucrative in an high 
degree, at a period when neither the interefl 
of money, nor the premium on bills of exchange, 
were fettled with accuracy, Florence became 
one of the firft cities in Chriflendom, and many 
of its citizens extremely opulent. Cofrno di 
Medici, the head of a family which rofe from 
obfcurity by its fuccefs in trade, was reckon¬ 
ed the moll wealthy merchant ever known in 

Giov. Villani 1 Ii'l . liorcnt. ap. iMurat, Script. Rer. 
ItaL vol. xiii. p, 823 . Dell* I done Fiorenfiuc, d! Sc ip. 
Ammirato, lib, iv. p. 151. lib. viii, p. 2951. 
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Europe ; and In a£ts of public munificence, as sec t. 
well as of private generofity, in the patronage of Ul * 
learning, and in the encouragement of ufeJful and 1 
elegant icts, no monarch of the age could vie 
with him. Whether the Medici, in their firft mer- 
cantiie tranfaQions, carried on any commerce 
with the Eaft, I have not been able to dis¬ 
cover fc . It is more probable, I fhould think, that 
their trade was confined to the fame articles with 
that of their countrymen. But as foon as the coni- a* c, 
mon-wealth, by the conquefl of Pifa, had acquired 
a communication with the ocean, Cofrao di Me¬ 
dici, who had the chief direction of its affairs, 
endeavoured to procure for h his country a fhare 
in that lucrative commerce which had railed Venice 
and Genoa fo far above all the other Italian Rates. 

With this view ambaffadors were fent to Alex- A-0,1415, 
andria, in order to prevail with the Soldan to 
open that and the other ports of his dominions, to 
the fubjefts of the republic, and to admit them 
to a participation in all the commercial privileges 
which wpre enjoyed by the Venetians. The ne¬ 
gotiation terminated with fuch fuccefs, that the 
Florentines feem to have obtained fome ihare in 
the Indian trade 1 \ and foon after this period, we 
find fpices enumerated among the commodities im¬ 
ported by the Florentines into England 

1 Fr, Mich* Rrutus Hift. Flor. p* 37. 6l. CHron. Eiigu* 

' bimim ap, Murat. Script, Rcr, Ital. voL xiv* p. 1007. fie- 
nina Revol. dTialie, tom. vi. p. 263, 8:c. 
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In fome parts of this Difquifition, concerning the 
nature and courfe of trade with the Eaft, I have 
been obliged to grope my way, and often under 
the guidance of very feeble lights. But as we are 
now approaching to the period when the modern 
ideas, with refpedl to the importance of commerce, 
began to unfold, and attention to its progrefs and 
effect s became a more confiderable objefl: of policy, 
we may hope to carry on what refearches yet re¬ 
main to be made, with greater certainty and pre- 
eifion. To this growing attention we are indebted 
for the account which Marino Sanudo, a Venetian 
nobleman, gives of the Indian trade, as carried 
on by his countrymen, about the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. They were fupplied, as he in¬ 
forms us, with the productions of the Eaft in two 
different ways. Thofe of fmall bulk and high 
value, fuch as cloves, nutmegs, mace, gems, pearls, 
&c. were conveyed from the Perfian gulf up the 
Tigris to Baffora, and thence to Bagdat, from 
which they were carried to fome port on the 
Mediterranean. All more bulky goods, fuch as 
pepper, ginger, cinnamon, &c. together with fome 
portion of the more valuable articles, were conveyed 
by the ancient route to the Red Sea, and thence 
acrofs the defart, and down the Nile, to Alex¬ 
andria. The goods received by the former route 
were, as Sanudo obferves, of fuperior quality, but 
from the tedioufnefs and expence of a diftant 
land-carriage, the fupply was often fcanty, nor can 
he conceal ^though contrary to a favourite project 
which he had in view when he w r rote the treatife to 
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which I refer) that, from the fate of the countries sect- 
through which they'the caravans paffed, this mode ^ 
of conveyance was frequently precarious and at¬ 
tended with danger n . 

It was in Alexandria only that the Venetians 
found always a certain and full fupply of Indian 
goods i and as thefe were conveyed thither chiefly 
by water-carriage, they might have pur chafed them 
at a moderate price, if the Soldans had not impofed 
upon them duties which amounted to a third part 
of their full value. Under this and every other 
di fad vantage, however, it was neceffary to procure 
them, as from many concurring circumft'ances par¬ 
ticularly a more extenfive intercourle eitablifhed 
among the different nations of Europe, the demand 
for them continued to increafe greatly during the 
fourteenth century. By the irruptions of the va¬ 
rious hoflile tribes of Barbarians, who took pof- 
feffton of the greater part of Europe, that powerful 
bond by which the Remans had united together 
all the people of their vaft empire was entirely dif- 
folved, and fuch difeouragement was given to the 
communication of one nation with another, as would 
appear altogether incredible, if the evidence of it 
relied wholly upon the teftimony of hiftorians, and 
were not confirmed by what is foil more authentic, 
the exprefs enact mem of laws. Several ftatutes of 
this kind, which difgrace the jurifprudence of 

» Mar. Sanuti Secret a Fidelium Crucis, p. 23, a P- Bo11 ' 
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aim oft every European nation I have enumerated 
and explained in another workBut when the 
wants and defires of men multiplied, and they found 
that other countries could furnifh the means of fup- 
plying and gratifying them, the hoftile fentiments 
which kept nations at a diftance from each other 
abated, and mutual correfpondence gradually took 
place. From the time of the Crnfades, which firft 
brought people hardly known to one another, to 
afTociate, and to act in concert during two cen¬ 
turies, in purfuit of one common end, feveral cir- 
cumftances had co-operated towards accelerating 
this general intercourfe. The people around the 
Baltic, hitherto dreaded and abhorred by the reft 
of Europe as pirates and invaders, alfumed more 
pacific manners, and began now to vifit their neigh¬ 
bours as merchants. Occurrences foreign from 
the fubject of the prefent inquiry, united them to¬ 
gether in the powerful commercial confederacy fo 
famous in the middle ages, under the name of the 
Hanfeatic League, and led them to eftablifh the 
Itaple of their trade with the lbuthern parts of Eu¬ 
rope in Bruges. Thither the merchants of Italy, 
particularly thofe of Venice, referred ; and in re¬ 
turn for the produdions of the Eaff, and the manu- 
fadures of their own country, they received not 
only the naval ftores and other commodities of the 
North, but a confiderable fupplv of gold and Elver 
from the mines In various provinces of Germany, 
the moil valuable and productive of any known at 

' Hift. of Charles \ , vol, i. p, pi, 2f)T, &c. 
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that time in Europe p . Bruges continued to be the 
great mart or florehoufe of European trade during 
the period to which my inquiries extend. A regu¬ 
lar communication, formerly unknown, was kept 
up there among all the kingdoms into which our 
continent is divided, and we are enabled to account 
for the rapid progrefs of the Italian Hates in wealth 
and power, by obferving how much their trade, the 
fource from which both were derived, mult have 
augmented upon the vail increafe in the confump- 
tion of Afiatic goods, when all the extenfive coun¬ 
tries towards the north-eaft of Europe were opened 
for their reception. 

During this profperous and improving ftate of 
Indian commerce, Venice received from one of its 
citizens fuch new information concerning the coun¬ 
tries which produced the precious commodities that 
formed the moll valuable article of its trade, as gave 
an idea of their opulence, their population, and their 
extent, which rofe far above all the former concep¬ 
tions of Europeans. From the time that the Maho- 
medans became mailers of Egypt, as no Chrillian was 
permitted to pals through their dominions to theEafb, 
the dire£t intercourfe of Europeans with India ceafed 
entirely. The account of India by Cofmas Indico- 
pleuftes in the fixth century, is, as far as I know, 
the lall which the nations of the Well received from 

p Zimmerman's Polit. Survey of Europe, p. 102. 
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any perfon who had vifited that country. But 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, thefpirit 
of commerce, now become more enterprizing, and 
more eager to difeover new routes which led to 
wealth, induced Marco Polo, a Venetian of a noble 
family, after trading for fome time in many of the 
opulent cities of the Lefler Afia, to" penetrate into 
the more eaitern parts of that continent, as far as 
to the court of the Great Khan on the frontier of 
China. During the courfe of twenty-fix years 
partly employed in mercantile tranfadHons, and 
partly in conducing negociations with which the 
Great Khan entrailed him, he explored many 
regions of the Eail which no European had ever 
vifited. 

He deferibes the great kingdom of Cathay, the 
name by which China is flill known in many parts 
of the Eailand travelled through it from Cham- 
b$du, or Peking, on its northern frontier, to fome 
c its moil fouthern provinces. He vifited different 
parts of Indoilan, and is the firft who mentions 
Bengal and Guzzerat, by their prefent names, as 
great and opulent kingdoms. Befides what he dif- 
covered on his journies by land, he made more than 
one voyage in the Indian ocean, and acquired fome 
information concerning an ifiand which he calls 
Zipangri or Cipango, probably Japan. He vifited 

r Herbclot Bib. Orient, artic, Khathat. Stewart, Account 
of Thibet, Phil, Tranf, ixvii, 4^4. Voyage of A. Jinkinfan, 
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in perfon Java, Sumatra, and feveral iflands conti¬ 
guous to them, the iiland of Ceylon, and the coafi 
of Malabar, as far as the Gulf of Cambay, to all 
which he gives the names that they now bear. 
This was the moil extenfive furvey hitherto made 
of the Eait, and the molt complete defcription of it 
ever given by any European j and, in an age which, 
had hardly any knowledge of thofe regions but 
what was derived from the geography cf Ptolemy, 
not only the Venetians, but all the people of Eu¬ 
rope, were aftonifhed at the difcovery of immenfe 
countries open to their view beyond what had 
hitherto been reputed the utmoil boundary of the 
earth in that quarter *. 
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But while men of leifure and fpecillation occu¬ 
pied themfelves with examining the difcoveries of 
Marco Polo, which gave rife to conjectures and 
theories, productive of moil important confequences; 
an event happened, that drew the attention of all 
Europe, and had a moil conspicuous effect upon 
the courfe of that trade, the progrefs of which 1 
am endeavouring to trace. 

The event to which I aliude, is the final con- 
queil of the Greek empire by Mahomet II. and a, 
the eilabli filing the feat of the Turkiih government 
in Conftantinople. The immediate effeft of this 
great revolution was, that the Genoefe refidmg in 
Pera, involved in the general calamity, were obii- 

* See NOTE XLVIII. 
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get} not only to abandon that fettlement, but al! 
thofe which they had made on the adjacent fea- 
coaft, after they had been in their poffeflion near two 
centuries. Not long after, the ■victorious arms of 
the Sultan expelled them from Caffa, and every 
other place which they held in the Crimea \ C011- 

flantinople was no longer a mart open to the na¬ 
tions of the Weft for Indian commodities, and no 
fupply of them could now be obtained but in 
Egypt and the ports of Syria, fubjeft to the Sol- 
dans of the Mameluks. The Venetians, in confe. 
quence of the protect on and privileges which 
they had fecured by their commercial treaty 
with thofe powerful princes, earned on trade in 
every part of their dominions with fuch advantage, 
as gave them a fuperiority over every com* 
petitor. Genoa, which had long been their moft 
formidable rival, humbled by the lofs of its poffef- 
fions in the Eaft, and weakened by domeftic dif* 
fenfions, declined fo faft, that it was obliged to 
court foreign protection, and fubmitted alternately 
to the dominion of the Dukes of Milan and the 
Kings of France. In confcquence of this diminu¬ 
tion of their political power, the commercial exer¬ 
tions of the Genoefe became lefs vigorous. A 
feeble attempt which they made to recover that 
fhare of the Indian trade which they had formerly 
enjoyed, by offering to enter into treaty with the 

1 Folista Hilt. Gciiu. 602. 626. Murat. Annali d’ltal. ia- 
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Soldans of Egypt upon terms fimilar to thofe which 
had been granted to the Venetians, proved unfuc- 
cefsful ; and during the remainder of the fifteenth 
century, Venice fiipplied the greater part of Europe 
with the prod unions of the Eaft, and carried on 
trade to an extent far beyond what had been known 
in thofe times. 

The ftate of the other European nations was ex¬ 
tremely favourable to the commercial progrefs of 
the Venetians. England, defolated by the civil 
wars which the unhappy conteft between the houfes 
of York and Lancafter excited, had hardly begun 
to turn its attention towards thofe objects and' pur- 
fuits to which it is indebted' for its prefent opulence 
and power. In France, the fatal effects of the 
Englilh arms 'and conquefts were ftill felt, and 
the king had neither acquired power, nor the peo¬ 
ple inclination, to direct the national genius and 
a&ivity to the arts of peace. The union of the 
different kingdoms of Spain was not yet completed ; 
feme of its mod fertile provinces were ftill under 
the dominion of the Moors, with whom the Spanifh 
monarchs waged perpetual War; and, except by 
the Catalans, little attention was paid to foreign 
trade. Portugal, though it had already entered 
upon that career of difeovery which terminated 
with moft fpiendid fucceis, had not yet made inert 
progrefs in it as to be entitled to any high rank 
among the commercial dates of Europe, Thus the 
Venetians, almod without rival or competitor, ex¬ 
cept from fqme'of the inferior Italian (tales,, were 
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left at liberty to concert and to execute their mer¬ 
cantile plans ; and their trade with the cities of the 
Hanfeaiic League, which unfed the North and 
South of Europe, and which hitherto £ad been 
common fo all riit Italians, was now engrofl’ed, in 
a, great met. Cure, by Lem alone. 

Wkile the increafmg demand for the produc¬ 
tions of Alia induced all the people of Europe to 
court intercourfe with the Venetians fo eagerly, as 
to allure them, by various immunities, to frequent 
their fea ports, we may obferve a peculiarity in their 
mode of cat tying on trade with the Eaft, which 
diftinguifhes it from what has taken place in other 
countries in any period of hiftory. In the ancient 
world, the Tyrians, the Greeks who were mailers 
of Egypt, and the Romans, failed to India in queft 
of thofc commodities with which they fupplied the 
people of the Weft. In modern times, the fame 
has been the practice of the Poftttguefe, the Dumb, 
the Ertglifh, and, after their example, of other Eu¬ 
ropean nations. In both periods loud complaints 
have been made, that in carrying on this trade every 
ftate mult be drained of the precious metals, which, 
in the courfe ef it ilow ineeflantly from the Weft to 
the Eaft, never to return. From whatever lofs 
might ftave been pecafioned by this gradual but 
unavoidable diminution of their gold and lilver, , 
(whether a real or only an imaginary lefs, it is not 
ini umbem upon me in this place to enquire or to 
determine^ the Venetians were, in a great meafure, 
exempted. They, had no direct intercourfe with 
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India. They found in Egypt, or in Syria, ware- 
houfej; filled -with all the commodities of the Eaft, 
imported by the Mahomedans ; and from the belt 
accounts we have, with refpeft to the nature or theit 
trade, they purchafed them more frequently by- 
barter, than with ready money. Egypt, the chid 
mart for Indian goods, though a mod fertile coun¬ 
try-, is deditute of many things requidte in an im¬ 
proved date of fociery, either for accommodation 
or for ornament. Too limited in extent, and too 
highly cultivated to a fiord lpace for forelts; too 
level to have mines of the uieful metals ; it mv.it 
be fupplied with timber for building, with iron, 
lead, tin, and brafs, by importation from other 
countries. I he Egyptians, whue under the domi¬ 
nion of the Mameluke, feem not themfelves to have 
traded in the ports of any Chridtan date, and it 
was principally from the Venetians, that they re¬ 
ceived all the articles which I have enumerated. 
Befides thcfe, the ingenuity 01 the Venetian ai tids 
furnifbcd a variety of manufactures of woollen 
cloths, filk fluffs of various fabric, camblets, mir¬ 
rors, arms, ornaments uf gold and filver, glafs, and 
many other articles, for all which they found a 
ready market in Egypt and Syria. In return they 
received from the merchants of Alexandria, 1 pices 
of every kind, drugs, gems, pearls, ivory, cotton 
And fdk, unwrought as well as manufactured, in 
many different forms, and other productions ot the 
Ead, together with feveral valuable articles oi 
Egyptian growth or fabrio. In Ateppo, Baruth, 
and other cities, befides the proper commodities of 

India 
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India brought thither by land, they added to their 
cargoes the carpets of Perfia, the rich wrought 
iilks of Damafcus, flill known by the name taken 
from that city, and various productions of art and 
nature peculiar to Syria, Paleftine, and Arabia. If, 
at any time, their demand for the pro dud ions of 
the Eaft went beyond what they could procure in 
exchange for their own manufactures, that trade 
with the cities of the Hanfeatic League, which I 
have mentioned, furniihed them from the mines of 
Germany, with a regular fupply of gold and filver, 
which they could carry, with advantage, to the mar¬ 
kets of Egypt and Syria. 

From a propenfity, remarkable in all commercial 
dates, to fubjed the operations of trade to political 
regulation and reftraint, the authority of the Vene¬ 
tian Government feems to have been interpofed, 
both in directing the importation of Afiatic goods, 
and in the mode of circulating them among the 
different nations of Europe. To every confiderable 
ftaple in the Mediterranean a certain number of 
large veffels, known by the name of G a Icons or 
Caracks, Was fitred out on the public account, and 
returned loaded with the richeft merchandife the 
profit arifing from the fale of which mu ft have b§en 
no flender addition to the revenue of the republic. 
Citizens, however, of every clafs, partseutarly per* 
fons of noble families, were encouraged to engage 

* Sabellicus, Hilt, Rer. Vcnct. Dec. iv.lib. iii. p. 86S. De* 
rafia Revol. d'ltalic, torn, vi. 340. 
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in foreign trade, and whoever employed a veffel of 
a certain burthen for this purpofe, received a con- 
fiderable bounty from the Hate *. It was in the 
fame manner, partly in {hips belonging to the pub¬ 
lic, and partly in thofe of private traders, that the 
Venetians circulated through Europe the goods im¬ 
ported from the Eaft, as well as the produce of their 
own dominions and manufactures. 

There are two different ways by which we may 
come at fome knowledge of the magnitude of thofe 
branches of commerce carried on by the Venetians. 
The one, by attending to the great variety and high 
value of the commodities which they imported into 
Bruges, the ftore-houfe from which the more nor¬ 
thern nations of Europe were fupplied. A full 
enumeration of ihefe is given by a well-informed 
author, in which is contained almoft every article 
deemed in that age efiential to accommodation or 
to elegance D The other, by confidering the effe£ts 
of the Venetian trade upon the cities admitted to a 
panic nation of its advantages. Never did wealth 
appear more confpicuoully in the train of commerce. 
The citizens of Bruges, enriched by it, difplayed irt 
their dreis, their buildings, and mode of living, fuch 
magnificence as even to mortify the pride and excite 
the envy of royalty z . Antwerp, when the flaple 
y as removed thither, foon rivalled Bruges in opu- 

* Sandi Stor. Cip- Venez, lib. viii. S91. 

y Lud. Guicciardini Defcript. de Paeii Baffi, p. 

* See NOTE XLIX. 
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lence and fplendoor, In Tome cities of Germany, 
particularly in Augfburg, the great mart for Indian 
commodities in the interior parts of that extenfive 
country, we meet with early examples pouch large 
fortunes accumulated by mercantile indudry, as 
raifed the proprietors of them to high rank and con- 
fideration in the empire. 

From obferving this remarkable increafe of opu¬ 
lence in all the places where the Venetians had an 
edabliflied trade, we are led to conclude, that the 
profit accruing to themfelves from the different bran¬ 
ches of if, efpecially that with the Ead, mud have 
been dill more confiderable, It is impoflible, how¬ 
ever, without information much more minute than 
that'to which we have accefs, to form an edimate 
of this with accuracy ; but various circumdances 
may be produced to eftablifh, in general, the jud- 
nefs of this conclufion. From the fird revival of a 
commercial fpirk in Europe, the Venetians poffeffed 
a large Ihare of the,trade with the Ead, It conti¬ 
nued gradually to increafe, and during a great part 
of the fifteenth century, they had nearly a mono¬ 
poly of it. This was produ&ive of confoquences 
attending all monopolies. Wherever there is no 
dbmpeiition, and the merchant has it in his power 
to regulate the market, and to fix the price of the 
commodities which he vends, his gains will be ex¬ 
orbitant. Some idea of their magnitude, during 
feveral centuries, may be formed by attending to 
the rate of the premium or filtered then paid for 
the ufe of money. This is undoubtedly the mod 
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exact ftandard by which to meafure the profit an fing 
from the capital flock employed in commerce ; for, 
according as the intereft: of money is high or low, 
the gain acquired by the ufe of it timil vary, and 
become exceffive or moderate. From the clofe of 
the eleventh century to the commencement of the 
fixteenth, the period during which the Italians made 
their chief commercial exertions, the rate of intereft 
was extremely high. It was ufually twenty per 
cent, fometitnes above that; and fo late as the year 
one thoufand five hundred, it had not funk below 
ten or twelve per cent, in any part of Europe 3 . If 
the profits of a trade fo extenfive as that of the 
Venetians correfjpemded to this high value of money, 
it could not fail of proving a figured of great wealth, 
both public and private' 0 . The condition of Venice, 
accordingly, during the period under review, is 
defcribed by writers of that age, in terms which are 
not applicable to that of any other country in Eu¬ 
rope. The revenues of the republic, as well as the 
wealth a miffed by individuals, exceeded whatever 
was elfewhere known. In the magnificence of their 
houfes, in richnefs of furniture, in profufion of 
plate, and in every thing which contributed either 
towards elegance or parade in their mode of living, 
the nobles of Venice furpaffed the ftate of the 
greatefi: monarchs beyond the Alps. Nor was all 
this difplay the effedt of an oftentatious ana incon* 
federate diliipation, it was the natural confequence 

a Hift. of Charles V, vol. i. p, 401, &c. 
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of fuccefsful induftry, which, having accumulated 
wealth with eafe, is entitled to enjoy it in lplendourf. 

Never did the Venetians believe the power of 
their country to be more firmly eftablifhed, or rely 
with greater confidence on the continuance and in- 
creafe of its opulence, than towards the clofe of the 
fifteenth century, when two events (which they 
could neither forefee nor prevent) happened, that 
proved fatal to both. I he one was the difeovery 
of America. The other was the opening a direft 
courfe of navigation to the Eaft Indies by the Cape 
of Good Hope. Of all occurrences in the hiftory 
of the human race, thefe are undoubtedly among 
the moll interefting j and as they occafioned a re¬ 
markable change of intercourfe among the different 
quarters of the globe, and finally eftablifhed thofe 
commercial ideas and arrangements which confti- 
tute the chief diftinction between the manners and 
policy of ancient and of modem times, an account 
of them is intimately connected with the fubject of 
this Difquifidon, and will bring it to that period 
which I have fixed upon for its boundary. But as 
I have related the rife and progrefs of thefe difeo- 
veries at great length in another work d , a rapid 
view of them is all that is requifite in this place. 

ft he admiration or envy with which the other na¬ 
tions of Europe beheld the power and wealth of Ve- 

* See NOTE LI. 

* Hifl, of America, Books I. and II. 
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nice, led them naturally to enquire into the caufes of sec t. 
this pre-eminence j and among thefe, its lucrative 111 - 

commerce with the Eafl: appeared to be by far the 
mofl confiderable. Mortified with being excluded 
from a fource of opulence, which to the Venetians 
had proved fo abundant, different countries had 
attempted to acquire a fliare of the Indian trade. 

Some of the Italian Hates endeavoured to obtain 
admiflion into the ports of Egypt and Syria, upon 
the fame terms with the Venetians j but cither by 
the fuperior intereft of the Venetians in the court 
of the Soldans, their negociations for that purpofe 
were rendered unfuccefsful; or from the manifold 
advantages which merchants, long in poffeffion of 
any branch of trade, have in a competition with 
new adventurers, all their exertions did not produce 
effects of any confequence c . In other countries, 
various fchemes were formed with the fame view. 

As early as the year one thoufand four hundred 
and eighty, the inventive and enterprifing genius of 
Columbus conceived the idea of opening a fhorter 
and more certain communication with India, by 
holding a direft wefterly courfe towards thofe re¬ 
gions, which, according to Marco Polo and other 
travellers, extended eafl ward far beyond the utmoft 
limits of Afia known to the Greeks or Romans. 

This fcheme, fupported by arguments deduced 
from a fcientific acquaintance with coftnography, 
from his own practical knowledge of navigation, 
from the reports of fkilful pilots, and from the 

« See NOTE LIL 
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theories and conjectures of the ancients, he pro- 
pofed fir ft to the Genoese h : s coun.rymen, and 
next to the king of Portugal, into whofe ft r vice 
he had entered. It was rejected by the former from 
ignorance, and by the latter with circumftances 
moft humiliating to a generous mihd. By perfe- 
Terance, however, and addrefs, he at length in¬ 
duced the moft wary and leaft adventurous court 
in Europe to undertake the execution of his plan; 
and Spain, as the reward of this deviation front 
its ufuai cautious maxims, had the glory of dif- 
eovering a new world, hardly inferior in magnitude 
to a third part of the habitable globe. A it on idl¬ 
ing as the fuccefs of Columbus was, it did not 
fully accomplifh his own wifhes, or conduct 
him to thofe regions of the Eaft, the expecta¬ 
tion of reaching which was the original objeft 
of his voyage. The effects, however, of his dif- 
coveries were great and extenfive. By giving 
Spain the poffeilion of immenfe territories, abound¬ 
ing in rich mines, and many valuable production; 
of nature, feveral of which had hitherto been deemed 
peculiar to India, wealth began to flow fo copiouily 
into that kingdom, and thence was fo diffiffed over 
Europe, as gradually awakened a general fpirit of 
induftry, and called forth exertions, which alone 
muff have foon turned the courfe of commerce 
into new channels. 

But this was accomplifiied more fpeedily, as 
well as more completely, by the other great event 
which I mentioned, the difeovery of a new route of 
navigation to the Eaft by the Cape of Good Hope. 

i o When 
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When the Portuguefe, to whom mankind are in¬ 
debted for opening this communication between the 
moil remote parts of the habitable globe, under¬ 
took their firft voyage of difcovery, it is probable 
that they had nothing farther in view than to ex¬ 
plore thofe parts of the coaft of Africa which lay 
Beared to their own country. But a fpirit of 
enterprife, when roufed and put in motion, is always 
progreffive; and that of the Portuguefe, though How 
and timid in its firft operations!, gradually acquired 
vigour, and prompted them to advance along the 
weftorn fhore of tire African continent, far be¬ 
yond the utmoti boundary of ancient navigation 
in that direction. Encouraged by fuccefs, this 
fpirit became more adventurous, defpiled dangers 
which formerly appalled it, and fit Amounted diffi¬ 
culties which it once deemed infuperable. When 
the Portuguefe found in the torrid zone, which 
the ancients had pronounced to be uninhabitable, 
fertile countries, occupied by numerous nations; 
and perceived that the continent of Africa, mftead 
of extending in breadth towards the Weft, accord¬ 
ing to the opinion of Ptolemy, appeared to contract 
itfelf and to bend Eastwards, more extenfive. pro- 
fp ects opened to their view, andinfpired them with 
hopes of reaching India5 by continuing to ho- r t 
fame courfe which they had fo long purfued. 


ac- 


After feveral unfuccefsful attempts to 
complifh what they had in view, a fmall fquadron 
failed from the Tagus, under the command of 
Vafco de Gama, an officer of rank, whofc abih- 
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ties and courage fitted him to conduft the mofl 
difficult and arduous enterprifes. From unac- 
quaintance, ' however, with the proper feafon and 
route of navigation in that vaft ocean through 
which he had to fleer his courfe, his voyage was 
long and dangerous. At length he doubled that 
promontory, which for feveral years had been 
the obje£t of terror and of hope to his countrymen. 
From that, after a prosperous navigation along 
the fonth-eafl of Africa, he arrived at the city of 
Melinda, and had the fadsfaclion of dilcovering- 
there, as well as at other places where he touched, 
people of a race very different from the rude in¬ 
habitants of the weflern ftore of that continent, 
which alone the Portuguefe had hitherto vifited. 
I hefe he tound to be fo far advanced in civili¬ 
zation, and acquaintance with the various arts of 
life, that they carried on an aftive commerce, not 
only with the nations on their own coaff, but 
with remote countries cf Aha. Conduced by 
their pilots (who held a courfe with which ex¬ 
perience had rendered them well acquainted! he 
failed acrofs the Indian ocean, and landed at Cale- 
cut, on the Coafl oi Malabar, on the twentydecond 
of May, one thoufand four hundred and ninety- 
eight, ten months and two days after his departure 
from the port of Lifbon. 

lot, Samorin, or monarch of the country, 
aflomfhed at this unexpected vifit of an unknown 
pcopre, whole afpeft, and spins, and manners, bore 
no reiemblance to any of the nations accuftomed 
^ • 4 to 
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to frequent his harbours, and who arrived in his 
dominions by a route hitherto deemed impracticable, 
received them, at firft, with that fond admiration 
which is often excited by novelty. But in a fiiort 
time, as if he had been infpired with forefight of 
all the calamities now approaching India by this 
fatal communication opened with the inhabitants of 
Europe, he formed various fchemes to cut off Gama 
and his followers. But from every danger to which 
he was expofed, either by the open attacks or 
fecret machinations of the Indians, the Portnguefe 
admiral extricated himfelf with fmgular prudence 
and intrepidity, and at lafl failed from Caleeut with 
his fliips loaded, not only with the commodities 
peculiar to that coaft, but with many of the rich 
productions of the eaftern parts of India. 
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On his return to Lifbon, he was received 
with the admiration and gratitude due to a man, 
who, by his fuperior abilities and refolution, had 
conducted to fuch an happy iffue an undertaking 
of the greateft importance, which had long occu¬ 
pied the thoughts of his fovereign, and excited the 
hopes of his fellow fubje&s f . Nor did this event 
intereft the Portuguefe alone. No nation in Europe 
beheld it with unconcern. For although the dif- 
co'very of a new world, whether we view it as a 
difplay of genius in the perfon who firfl con¬ 
ceived an idea of that undertaking which led man- 

f Afia de Joao de Barros, dec. i. lib. sv, c. ri, Caftstg* 
ffig. W Tnde trad. en Francois, liv. i. c, 2—28. 
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kind to the knowledge of it, whether we con¬ 
template its influence upon fcience by giving a 
more complete knowledge of the globe which we 
inhabit, or whether we confider its effects upon the 
commercial intercourfe of mankind, be an event far 
more fplendid than the voyage of Gama, yet the 
latter feems originally to have excited more general 
attention. The former, indeed, filled the minds of 
men with aftonifhment ; it was fome time, however, 
before they attained fuch a fufficient knowledge of 
that portion of the earth now laid open to their 
view, as to form any juft idea, or even probable 
conje&ure, with relpeft to what might be the con- 
fequences of communication with it. But the im- 
menfe value of the Indian trade, which both in 
ancient and in modem times had enriched every 
nation by which it was carried on, was a fub- 
je6: famibar to the thoughts of all intelligent 
men, and they at once perceived that the difcovery 
of tins new route of navigation to the Eaft, mu ft 
occafion great revolutions, not only in the courfe 
of commerce, but in the political ftate of Europe, 

What thefe revolutions were moft likely to 
be, and how they would operate, were points ex¬ 
amined with particular attention in the cities of 
Lifbon and of Venice, but with feelings very 
different. • The Portuguefe, founding upon the 
rights to which, in that age, priority of difcovery, 
confirmed by a papal grant, were fuppofed to con¬ 
fer, deemed theipfelves entitled to an ex cl a five 
7 commerce 
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commerce with the countries which they had firft 
vifited, began to enjoy, by anticipation, all the 
benefits of it, and to fancy that their capital would 
loon be what Venice then was, the great ftore- 
houfe of eaftern commodities to all Europe, and 
the feat of opulence and power. On the firft 
intelligence of Gama’s fuecefsful voyage, the Ve¬ 
netians, with the quick-fighted difcernment of mer¬ 
chants, forefaw the immediate confequence of it to 
be the ruin of that lucrative branch of commerce 
which had contributed fo greatly to enrich and 
aggrandize their country; and they obferved this 
with more poignant concern, as they were ap- 
prehenfive that they did not pofiefs any effectual 
means of preventing, or even retarding, its opera¬ 
tion. 

The hopes and fears of both were well found¬ 
ed. The Portuguefe entered upon the new career 
opened to them with activity and ardour, and 
made exertions, both commercial and military, far 
beyond what could have been expected from a 
kingdom of fuch inconfiderable extent. All thefe 
were directed by an intelligent monarch, capable 
of forming plans of the greateft magnitude with 
calm fyHematic wifdom, and of profecuting them 
with unremitting perfeverance. The prudence 
and vigour of his meafures, however, would have 
availed little without proper inftruments to carry 
them into execution. Happily for Portugal, the 
difcerning eye of Emanuel Elected a fuccefiion of 
officers to take the fupreme command in India, 
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who, by. their enterprifing valour, military (kill, and 
political fagacrty, accompanied with difinterefted 
integrity, public fpirit, and love of their country, 
have a title to be ranked with the perfons molt 
eminent for virtue and abilities in any age or nation. 
Greater things perhaps were atchieved by them, 
than were ever accompliihed in fo fhort a time. 
Before the clofe of EmanuePs -reign, twenty-four 
years only after the voyage of Gama, the Portu- 
guefe had rendered themfelves mailers of the city 
of Malacca, in which the great Ilaple of trade carried 
on among the inhabitants of all thofe regions in 
Alia, which Europeans have diftinguifhed by the 
general name of the Eaft Indies, was then eflablilh- 
ed. To this port, - ft ruated nearly at an equal dif- 
tance from the Eaftern and Weftem extremities of 
thefe countries, and pofTeffing the command of 
that limit by which they keep communication 
with each other, the merchants of Cbiqa, of Japan, 
of every kingdom on tile continent, of the Mo- 
luccas and all the ilTatids in the Archipelago, re¬ 
ferred from the Eaft ; and thofe of Malabar, of 
Ceylon, of Coromandel, and of Bengal, from the 
Weft 5 . This con quit ft fecured to the Portuguefe 
great influence over the interior commerce of India, 
while, at the fame time, by their fettlements at 
Goa and Diu, they were enabled to engrofs the 
trade of the Malabar coaft, and to obftruct greatly 
the long-eftabliftied intercourfe of Egypt with In- 

8 Decad. de Cavxos, dec. i. liv. viii. c. i, Ofor. de reb. 
Emm lib* vii. 213^ Sec, 
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dia by the Red Rea. Their (hips frequented 'every s ^ r - 

port in the Eaft where valuable commodities were ,_ 

to be found) from the Cape of Good Hope to 
the river of Canton $ and along this iimhenfe 
ftretch of coaft, extending upwards of four thou- 
fand leagues b , they had eftablilhed for the con- 
veniency or protection of trade, a chain of forts 
or factories. They had iikewife taken poffeflion of 
ftations moft favourable to commerce along the 
Southern coafi of Africa, and in many of the 
iflands which lie between Madagafcar and the 
Moluccas. In every part of the Eaft they were 
received with refpeft, in many they had acquired 
the abfolute command. They carried on trade 
there without rival or controul; they prefcribed to 
the natives the terms of their mutual mtercouvfe ; 
they often fet what price they pleafed on goods 
which they purchafed ; and were thus enabled to 
import from Indoftan and the regions beyond it, 
whatever is ufeful, rare, or agreeable, in greater 
abundance, and of more various kinds, than had 
been known formerly in Europe. 

Not fat is fed with this afcendant which they had 
acquired in India, the Portuguefe early formed a 
fcheme, no lefs bold than interefted, of excluding 
all other nations from participating of the advan¬ 
tages of commerce with the Eaft. In order to 
effefl this, it was neceffary to obtain pofieffion of 
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fuch Nations m the Arabian and Perfian Gulfs, as 
might render them mailers of the navigation of 
theie two inland feas, and enable them both to 
obflrudt the ancient commercial intercourfe be¬ 
tween Egypt and India, and to command the en¬ 
trance of the great rivers, which facilitated the 
conveyance of Indian goods, not only through 
the interior provinces of Afia, but as far as Con- 
ftantinople. The conduct of the meafures for this 
purpofe was committed to Alphonfo Albuquerque, 
the moft eminent of all the Portuguefe generals 
who diflinguilhed themfelves in India. After the 
ntmoft efforts of genius and valour, he was able 
to accompliih one-half only of what the ambition 
of his countrymen had planned. By wrefting the 
ifland of Ormuz, which commanded the mouth 
of the Perfian Gulf, from the petty princes, who, 
as tributaries to the monarchs of Perfia, had efia- 
bliflied their dominion there, he fecured to Portu¬ 
gal that extenfive trade with the Eaft, which the 
Perfians had carried on for feveral centuries. In 
the hands of the Portuguefe, Ormuz foon be¬ 
came the great mart from which the Perfian em¬ 
pire, and all the provinces of Afia to the welt of 
it, were fupplied with the productions of India ; and 
a city, which they built on that barren ifland, def- 
timte of water, was rendered one of the chief feats 
of opulence, fplendour, and luxury in the Eaftern 
■ World 

i 0 Tonus lie reb. geflia Emnn. Jib. xip. 274, &c. Taverniers 
1 ravels, boos v, c. 23. Kcempibr An-iCenit. Exoi. p. 736, &.c. 
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The operations of Albuquerque in the Red Sea 
were far from being attended with equal fuccefs. 
Partly by the vigorous refiftance of the Arabian 
princes, whofe ports he attacked, and partly by the 
damage his fleet fuftained in a fea of which the 
navigation is remarkably difficult and dangerous, 
he was conflrained to retire, without effecting any 
fettleinent of importance 11 . The ancient channel 
of intercourfe with India by the Red Sea ftill con¬ 
tinued open to the Egyptians; but their com¬ 
mercial tranfa&ions in that country were greatly 
circuinfcribed and obflru£ted, by the influence 
which the Portuguefe had acquired in every port 
to which they were accuftomed to refort. 
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In confequence of this, the Venetians foon be¬ 
gan to feel that decreafe of their own Indian- 
trade which they had forefeen and dreaded. In 
order to prevent the farther progrefs of this evil, 
they perfuaded the Sol dan of the Mameluks, equally 
alarmed with ' themfelves at the rapid fuccefs of the 
Portuguefe in the Eaft, and no lefs interefled to 
hinder them from engroffing that commerce, which 
had fo long been the 'chief fource of opulence 
both to the mcnarchs and to the people of Egypt, 
to enter into a negociation with the Pope and the 
King of Portugal. The tone which the Soldan 
affumed in this negociation was fuch as became 
the fierce chief of a military government. After 
dating his exclufive right to the trade with India, 


he 
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he forewarned Julius II. and Emanuel, that if the 
Portuguefe did not relinquifh that new courfe of 
navigation by which they had penetrated into the 
Indian ocean, and ceafe from encroaching on that 
commerce, which from time immemorial had been 
carried on between the Bail of Afia and his domi¬ 
nions, he would put to death all the Chriftians 
in Egypt, Syria, and Paleftine, burn their churches, 
and demolifh the holy fepulchre itfelf 1 . This 
formidable threat, which, during feveral cen¬ 
turies, would have made all Chriilendom tremble, 
feems to have made fo little imprefiion, that the 
Venetians, as the I ail expedient, had recourfe to 
a meafure which, in that age, was deemed not 
only reprehenfible but impious. They incited the 
Soldan to fit out a fleet in the Red Sea, and to 
attack thofe unexpected invaders of a gainful mono¬ 
poly, of which he and his predeceffors had long en¬ 
joyed undifturbed poffeffion. As Egypt did not 
produce timber proper for building fliips of force, 
the Venetians permitted the Soldan to cut it in their 
fore ft s of Dalmatia, whence it was conveyed to 
Alexandria, and then carried partly by water and 
partly by land to Suez. There twelve fbips of 
war were built, on board of which a body of 
Mameluks was ordered to ferve, under the com¬ 
mand of an officer of merit. Thefe new enemies, 
far more formidable than the natives of India with 
whom the Portuguefe had hitherto contended, they 

1 Ofonus de rebus Eman. lib. iv. p. no, edit. i^Sa. 
Afia de Barro*, dec ad. i. lib. viii, c. 2. 
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encountered with undaunted courage, and after 
fome conflict's, they entirely ruined the fquadron, and 
remained mailers of the Indian ocean ra . 

Soon after this difafter, the dominion of the 
Mameluks w r as overturned, and Egypt, Syria, and 
Paieftine were fubjedled to the Turkilh empire by 
the victorious arms of Selim I. Their mutual fil¬ 
tered: quickly induced the Turks and Venetians 
to forget ancient animofities, and to co-operate to¬ 
wards the ruin of the Portuguefe trade in India. 
With this view Selim confirmed to the Venetians the 
extend ve commercial privileges which they had en¬ 
joyed under the government of the Mameluks, and 
publifhed an ediC't permit dng the free entry of all 
the productions of the Eaft, imported directly from 
Alexandria, into every part of his dominions, and 
imposing heavy duties upon fuch as were brought 
from Lifbon K 

But all thefe were unavailing efforts againfl the 
fuperior advantages which the Portuguefe poifeifed 
in fupplying Europe with the commodities of the 
Eaft, in confequence of having opened a new mode 
of communication with it. At the fame time, the 
Venetians, brought to the brink of ruin by the fatal 
league of Cambray, which broke the power and 
humbled the pride of the republic, were incapable 

301 Afia de Ban-os, dec. n* lib. u. o. 6, Lafitau* Hift* de De-r 
couvertes des PortngaiSj i. 292, Ofor. lib. iv. p. 120. 
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se ct, of fuch efforts for the prefervation of their com* 
* merce, as they might have made in the more 

vigorous age of their government, and were re¬ 
duced to the feeble expedients of a declining ftate. 
Of this there is a remarkable inflance in an offer 
made by them to the king of Portugal, in the year 
one thoufand five hundred and twenty-one, to 
purchase at a ftipulated price, all the fpices im¬ 
ported into Lifbon, over and above what might 
be requifite for the confumption of his own fub- 
jefts. If Emanuel had been fo inconfiderate as to 
clofe with this propofal, Venice would have re¬ 
covered all the benefit of the gainful monopoly 
which fie had loff. But the offer met with the 
reception that it merited, and was reje&ed without 
hefitation". 

The Portuguefe, almoff without obft ruction, 
continued their progrefs in the Eaft, until they efta- 
blh'hed there a commercial empire $ to which, 
whether we confider its extent, its opulence, the 
flender power by which it was formed, or the 
fplendour with which the government of it was 
conducted, tnere had hitherto been nothing com- 
paiable in the hillcry of nations. Emanuel, who 
laid the foundation of this ffupendous fabric, had 
the htisfadtion to fee it almofl completed. Every 
part of Europe was fupplied by the Portuguefe 
with the productions of the Eaft; and if we ex- 
cept fome inconfiderablc quantity of them, which 

* Ofor. -tc i-eb, Emau, lip. xii. jgj. 
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the Venetians Hill continued to receive by the ancient 
channels of conveyance, our quarter of the globe 
had no longer any commercial intercourse with 
India, and the regions of Afia beyond it, but by 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

Though from this period the people of Europe 
Jiave continued to carry on their trade with India 
by fea, yet a confiderable portion of the valuable 
productions or the Eaft is Hill conveyed to other 
regions of the earth by land-carriage. t In tracing 
the progrefs of trade with India, this branch of it 
is an objedt of confiderabfe magnitude, which 
has not been examined with fufficient atten¬ 
tion. That the ancients fhould have had recourfe 
frequently to the tedious arid expenfive mode of 
tranfporiing goods by land, will not appear fur- 
prifmg, when we recollect the imperfect Hate of 
navigation amorig them : The reafen oi this mode 
of conveyance being not only continued, but 
increafed, in modern times, demands iprne explana¬ 
tion. 

If we uifpect a map of Afia, we cannot fail to 
obferve, that the communication throughout all the 
countries of that great continent to the weft of 
Indoftan and China, though opened in fome de¬ 
gree towards the l'outh by tne navigable rivers, 
Euphrates and Tigris, and towards the north by 
two inland feas, the Buxine and Cafpian, mull be 
carried on in many extenfive provinces wholly by 
End. This, as l havy obferyed, was the firft mode 
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of intercourfe between different countries, and dur- 
m o tile infancy of navigation it was the only one* 
Even after that art had attained fome degree of im¬ 
provement, the conveyance of goods by the two 
rivers formerly mentioned, extended fo little way 
into the interior country, and the trade of the 
Euxine and Cafpiun feas were fo often obiirucfed 
by the barbarous nations fcattered along their ihores, 
that partly on that account, and partly from the ad! 
herence of mankind to ancient habits, the com- 
merce or the various provinces of Afia, particularly 
that with India and the regions beyond it, continued 
to be conduced by land. 


The fame circumftances which induced the in¬ 
habitants of Afia to carry on fuch a confiderable 
part of their commerce with each other in this 
manner, operated with ffill more powerful effect in 
Africa. I hat vaft continent, which little refembles 
the other divifions of the earth, is not penetrated 
With inland feas, like Europe and Afia, or by a 
chain of lakes like North America, or opened 
by rivers (the Nile alone excepted) of extended 
navigation. It forms one uniform, continuous 
lurtace, between the various parts of which there 
couul be no intercourfe from the earlieft times, 
out by land. Rude as all the people of Africa 
are, and {lender as the progrefs is which they 
have made in the arts of life, fuch a communica- 
uon appears to have been early opened and al¬ 
ways kept up. How far it extended in the more 
cany periods which my refearches have been di¬ 
rected. 
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refted, and by -what different routes it was carried sect. 
on, I have not fufficient information to determine 3 n * 
with accuracy. It is highly probable that from ' " v 
time immemorial, the gold, the ivory, the per¬ 
fumes, both of the lout hern parts of Africa, and 
of its more nothera diftnfts, were conveyed either 
to the Arabian Gulf, or to Egypt, and exchanged 
for the fpices and other productions of the Eafi. 

The Mahomedan religion, which fpread with 
amazing rapidity over all Afia, and a confiderable 
part of Africa, contributed greatly towards the 
increafe of commercial intercourfe by land in 
both tbefe quarters of the globe, and has given 
it additional vigour, by mingling with it a new 
principle of activity, and by directing it to a com¬ 
mon centre. Mahomet enjoined all his followers 
to viflt once in their life-time, the Caaba, or 
fquare building in the temple of Mecca, the im¬ 
memorial object of veneration among his country¬ 
men, not only on account of its having been 
chofen (according to their tradition) to be the 
refidence of man at his creation p , but becaufe 
it was the firft foot on this earth which was con- 
fecrated to the worlhip of God s; in order to 
preferve continually upon their minds a fenfe of 
obligation to perform this duty, he dire&ed that, 

p Abul-Ghazi Bayadur Khan, Hift, General, des 
Tatars, p. i^. 

q Oh flan Tableau General dc PEmpire Othoman* 
tom iii. p. i^Oj 289. edit, 8vq* 
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in all the multiplied a£ts of devotion which his 
religion prefer ibes, true believers fliould always 
turn their faces towards that holy place r . In obe- 
dience to a precept folemnly enjoined and fedu- 
loufly inculcated, large caravans of pilgrims 
affemble annually in' every country where the 
Mahomedan faith is eftablifhed. From the fhores 
of the Atlantic on one hand, and from the moll 
remote regions of the Eaft on the other, the vo¬ 
taries of the Prophet advance to Mecca. Com¬ 
mercial ideas and objects mingle with thofe of de¬ 
votion. The numerous camels s of each caravan 
are loaded with thofe commodities of every coun¬ 
try which are of eafieft carriage and moll ready 
fale. The holy city is crowded, not only with 
zealous devotees, but with opulent merchants. 
During the few days they remain there, the 
fair of Mecca is the greateft, perhaps, on the. 
face of the earth. Mercantile tranfaclions are 
carried on in it to an immenfe value, of which 
the difpatch, the filence, the mutual confidence 
and good faith in conducting them, are the mod 
unequivocal proof. The productions and manu¬ 
factures of India form a capital article in this great 
traffic, and the caravans on their return difieminate 
them through every part of Afia and Africa. Some 
of thefe are deemed ncceffary, not only to the 
comfort, but to the prefervation of life, and 
pi hers contribute to its elegance gnd plegfure. 

» Kerb clot Biblieth. Qrjent. artic, Cavba &3 1 Kdlah. 
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They are fo various as to fuit the tafle of mankind 
in every climate, and in different ftages of im¬ 
provement ; and are in high requeft among the 
rude natives of Africa, as well as the more luxu¬ 
rious inhabitants of Afia. In order to fupply their 
feveral demands, the caravans return loaded with 
the muflins and chintzes of Bengal and the Deccan, 
the fhawls of Cachemire, the pepper of Malabar, 
the diamonds of Golconda, the pearls of Kilkare, the 
cinnamon of Ceylon, the nutmeg, cloves, and mace 
of the Moluccas, and an immenfe number of other 
Indian commodities. 
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Beside thefe great caravans, formed partly 
by refpedt for a religious precept, and partly 
with a view to extend a lucrative branch of com¬ 
merce, there are other caravans, and thefe not 
mconfiderable, compofed entirely of merchants, 
who have no objeft but trade. Thefe, at flated 
feafons, fet out from different parts of the Turkifli 
and Perfian dominions, and proceeding to In- 
doftan, and even to China, by routes which were 
anciently known, they convey by land-carriage the 
molt valuable commodities of thefe countries to 
the remote provinces of both empires. It is only 
by confidering the diftance to which large quantities 
of thefe commodities are carried, and frequently 
acrofs extenfive deferts, which, without the aid of 
camels, would have been impaffable, that we can 
form any idea of the magnitude of the trade with 
India by land, and are led to perceive, that in 

m a Dif* 
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a Difquifition concerning the various modes of 
conducing this commerce, it is well entitled to the 
attention which I have bellowed in endeavouring to 
trace it*. 


* See NOTE LIV- 
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SECTION IV. 


General Obfervations . 

rpHUS I have endeavoured to defcribe the, pro- 
I grefs of trade with India, both by fea and 
by land, from the earlieft times in which hiftory 
affords any authentic information concerning it, 
until an entire revolution was made in its nature, 
and the mode of carrying it on, by that great dis¬ 
covery which I originally fixed as the utmoft boun- 
dary of my enquiries. Here, then, this Difqulfition 
might have been terminated. But as I have con¬ 
duced my readers to that period when a new 
order of ideas, and new arrangements of policy 
began to be introduced into Europe, in confequence 
of the value and importance of commerce being 
fo thoroughly underftood, that in alrnoft every 
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country the encouragement of it became a chief 
object of public attention; as we have now 
reached that point whence a line may be drawn 
which marks the chief diftinftion between the man¬ 
ners and political inftitutions of ancient and mo¬ 
dern times, it will render the work more inftruc- 
tive and ufeful, to conclude it with fome general 
obfervations, which naturally arife from a furvey 
of both, and a comparison of the one with the other. 
Thefe obfervations, I truft, will be found not 
only to have an intimate connexion with the Tub- 
je£t of my refearches, and to throw additional light 
upon it; but will ferve to illuftrate many parti¬ 
culars in the genet al hiftory of commerce, and 
to point out effects or confequences of various 
events, which have not been generally obferved, 
or confidered with that attention which they 
merited. 

I. After viewing the great and extenfive effeds 
of finding a new courfe of navigation to India 
by the Cape of Good Hope, it may appear fur- 
prifing to a modern obferver, that a difeovery of 
fuch importance was not made, or even attempted, 
by any of the commercial ftates of the ancient 
vvoild. But in judging with refpeft to the con¬ 
duct of nations in remote times, we never err more 
widely, than when we decide with regard to it, 
not according to the ideas and views of their age] 
but of our own. This is not, perhaps, more con¬ 
spicuous in any inflance, than in that under con¬ 
federation. It *as by the Tyrians, and by the 
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Greeks, who were matters of Egypt, that the dif- 
ferent people of Europe were firft fupplied with the 
productions of the Eaft. From the account that 
has been given of the manner in which they pro* 
cured thefe, it is manifeft that they had neither 
the fame inducements with modern nations, to 
wifh for any new communication with India, nor 
the fame means of accomplifhing it. All the com¬ 
mercial tranfa&ions of the ancients with the Eaft 
were confined to the ports on the Malabar coaft, 
or extended at far the ft to the ifland of Ceylon. To 
thefe ftaples the natives of all the different regions 
in the eaftern parts of Afia brought the commodi¬ 
ties which were the growth of their feveral coun¬ 
tries, or the produ£t of their ingenuity, in their own 
veffels, and with them the fhips from Tyre, and 
from Egypt completed their inveftments. While 
the operations of their Indian trade were carried 
on within a fphere fo circumfcribed, the con¬ 
veyance of a cargo by the Arabian Gulf, not- 
withftanding the expence of land-carriage, either 
from Elath to Rhinocolura, or acrofs the defert 
to the Nile, was fo fafe and commodious, that 
the merchants of Tyre and Alexandria had 
little reafon to be felicitous for the difcovery of 
any other. The fituation of both thefe cities, as 
well as that of the other confiderable commercial 
ftates of antiquity, was very different from that of 
the countries, to which, in later times, mankind 
have been indebted for keeping up intei cqui fe 
with the remote parts of the globe. Portugal, 
Spain, England, Holland, which have been moft 
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a&ive and fuccefsful in this line of enterprife, 
all lie on the Atlantic ocean (in which every 
European voyage of difeoverv mull: commence), 
or have immediate accefs to it. But Tyre was 
fituated at the ealtern extremity of the Mediter¬ 
ranean,* Alexandria not far from it; Rhodes, 
Athens, Corinth, which came afterwards to be 
ranked among the moft aftive trading cities of 
antiquity, lay confiderably advanced towards the 
fame quarter in- that fea. The commerce of all thefe 
ftates was long confined within the precindts of 
the Mediterranean; and in fome of them, never 
extended beyond it. The pillars of Hercules, 
or the ftraits of Gibraltar, were long confidered 
as the utmoft boundary of navigation. To reach 
this was deemed a fignal proof of naval fkilt; 
and before any of thefe ftates could give a begin¬ 
ning to an attempt towards exploring the vaft 
unknown ocean which lay beyond it, they had to 
accomplilh a voyage (according to their ideas) of 
great extent-and much danger. This was fufficient 
to deter them from engaging in an arduous under¬ 
taking, from which, even if attended with fuccefs, 
their fituation prevented their entertaining hopes of 
deriving great advantage a . 

But could we fuppofe the difeovery of a new 
paffage to India to have become an objeft of de¬ 
fire or purfuit to any of thele ftates, their fcience 
as well as practice of navigation was fo defedtive, 

* See NOTE LV. 
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that it would have been hardly poffible for them 
to attain it. The veffels which the ancients 
employed in trade were fo final!, as not to af- 
ford ftowage for provifions fuffieieot to fubfift a 
crew during a long voyage. Their conftruftion 
was fitch, that they could feldom venture to de¬ 
part far from land, and their mode of fleering 
along the coaft (which I have been obliged to 
mention often) fo circuitous and flow, that from 
thefe as well as from other circumftances which 
1 might have fpecified b , we may pronounce a 
voyage from the Mediterranean to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope, to have been an under¬ 
taking beyond their power to accomplifh, in fuch 
a manner as to render it in any degree, fub- 
fervient to commerce. To this decifion, the ac¬ 
count preferved by Herodotus, of a voyage per¬ 
formed by feme Pherucian fhips employed by a 
king of Egypt, which, taking their departure from 
the Arabian Gulf, doubled the fouthern promon¬ 
tory of Africa, and arrived at the end of three 
years, by the ftraits of Gades, or Gibraltar, at 
Hie mouth of the Nile % can hardly be confidered 
as repugnant; for feveral writers of the greateft 
eminence among the ancients, and mofl: diflm- 
guifhed for their proficiency in the knowledge of 
geography, regarded this account rather as an 
amufing tale, than the hiltory of a real tranfac- 
tion j and either entertained doubts concerning 

v Goguet Orig. des Lois des Arts, &c, ii. 303. 3 2 9 - 
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the poffibility of failing round Africa, or abfo* 
lutely denied it d . But if what Herodotus relates 
concerning the courfe held by thefe Phenician 
fhips had ever been received by the ancients with 
general affent, we can hardly fuppofe that any 
Rate could have been fo wildly adventurous as to 
imagine that a voyage, which it required three years 
to complete, could be undertaken with a prolpeiil 
of commercial benefit. 

H. The rapid progrefs of the moderns in ex¬ 
ploring India, as well as the extenfive power and 
valuable fettlements which they early acquired 
there, mark fuch a diflin&ion between their mode 
of conducting naval operations, and that of the 
ancients, -as merits to be confidered and explained 
with attention. From the reign of the firil Ptole¬ 
my, to the conqueflt of Egypt by the Mahomedam, 
Europe had been fupplied with the productions of 
the Eaft by the Greeks of Alexandria, by the Ro¬ 
mans while they were matters of Egypt, and by 
the fubje&s of the Emperors of Conftantinople, 
when that kingdom became a province of their do¬ 
minions. During this long period, extending al- 
moft to a thoufand years, none of thofe people, 
the molt enlightened undoubtedly in the ancient 
world, ever advanced by fea farther towards the 
Eaft than the Gulf of Siam, and had no regular 
ettablifhed trade but with the ports on the coaft 

d Polyb. lib. iii. p. 193. edit. Cafaub, Pin. Nat. Hid, 
lib. ii. c. 6. Ptol. Geogr. lib. iv, c. 9. See NOTE LVI. 
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of Malabar, or thofe in the ifiand of Ceylon, s e q t. 
They attempted no conquefts in any part of India, , _ * ' , 

they made no fettlements, they erected no forts. 

Satisfied with an intercourfe merely commercial, 
they did not aim at acquiring any degree of power 
or dominion in the countries where they traded, 
though it feems to be probable that they might 
have eftablifhed it without much oppofitioii from 
the natives, a gentle effeminate people, with whom, 
at that time, no foreign and more warlike race \vss 
mingled. But the entei priiing activity of the Por- 
tuguefe was not long confined within the fame 
limits j a few years after their arrival at Calecut, 
they advanced towards the Eaft, into regions un¬ 
known to the ancients. The kingdoms of Cam¬ 
bodia, Cochin China, Tonquin, the vaft empire of 
China, and all the fertile iflands in the great Indian 
Archipelago, from Sumatra to the Philippines, were 
difeovered, and the Portuguefe, thoug'h oppofed in 
every quarter by the Mahoniedans of fartar or 
Arabian origin fettled in many parts of India, ene¬ 
mies much more formidable than the natives, efta- 
bhfhed there that extendve influence and dominion 
which I have formerly deferibed. 

Of this remarkable difference between the pro- 
grefs and operations of the ancients and moderns in 
India, the imperfe£t knowledge of the former, with 
refpeft both to the theory and practice of navigation, 
feems to have been the principal caufe. From the 
coaft of Malabar to the Philippines, was a voyage 
of an extent far beyond any that the ancients were 

accuf- 
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accuftomed to undertake, and, according to their 
manner of Jailing, muft have required a great length 
of time to perform it. The nature of their trade 
with India was fuch, that they had not (as has been 
formerly obferved) the fame inducements with the 
modems, to profecute difcovery with ardour ; and, 
according to the defeription given of the veffels in 
which the merchants of Alexandria carried on their 
trade from the Arabian Gulf, they appear to have 
been very unfit for that purpofe. On all thefe ac¬ 
counts the ancients remained fatisfied with a flender 
knowledge of India; and influenced by reafons 
proceeding from the fame caufe, they attempted 
neither conqueft nor fettlement there. In order to 
aceomplifh either of thefe, they muft have tranf- 
ported a considerable number of men into India. 
But, from the defective flructure of their fhips, as 
well as from the imperfection of their art in naviga¬ 
ting them, the ancients feldom ventured to convey 
a body of troops to any diftance by fea. From 
Berenice to Mufiris was to them, even after Hip- 
pal us had djfcovered the method of fleering a direct 
courfe, and when their naval fkill had attained to 
its higheft ftate of improvement, a voyage of no lefs 
than feventy days. By the ancient route along the 
coaft of Perfia, a voyage front the Arabian Gulf to 
any part of India muft have been of greater length, 
and accomplifhed more flowly. As no hoftile at¬ 
tack was ever made upon India by fea, either by the 
Greek mqnarchs of Egypt, though the two firft of 
them were able and ambitious Princes, or by the 
moft enterprising of the Roman Emperors, it is 

evident 
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evident that they mud have deemed it an attempt 
beyond their power to execute. Alexander the 
Great, and, in imitation of him, his fuccefFors, the 
monarchs of Syria, were the only perfons in the 
ancient world who formed an idea of eftablifhing 
their dominion in any part of India ; but it was 
with armies led thither by land, that they hoped to 
atchieve this. 

III. The fudden efleft of opening a direft com¬ 
munication with the Eaft, in lowering the price of 
Indian commodities, is a circumftance that merits 
obfervation. How compendious foever the ancient 
intercourfe with India may appear to have been, it 
was attended with confiderable ex pence. The pro¬ 
ductions of tire remote parts of Afia, brought to 
Ceylon, or to the ports on the Malabar couft, by 
the natives, were put on board the fhips which ar¬ 
rived from the Arabian Gulf. At Berenice they 
were landed, and carried by camels two hundred 
and fifty-eight miles to the banks of the Nile. 
There they were again embarked, and' conveyed 
down the river to Alexandria, whence they were 
difpatched to different markets. The addition to 
the price of goods by fuch a multiplicity of opera¬ 
tions mull have been confiderable, efpecially when 
the rate chargeable on each operation was fixed by 
monopolifts, fubjeft to no controul. But, after the 
paffage to India by the Cape of Good Hope was 
difcovered, its various commodities we re purchafed 
at firfb hand in the countries of which they were 
the growth or manufacture. In all thefe, parti¬ 
cularly 
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sect, cularly in Indoftan and in China, the fubfifience of 
man is more abundant than in any other part of 
the earth. The people live chiefly upon rice, the 
moft prolific of all grains. Population, of confe- 
qucuce, is fo great, and labour fo extremely cheap, 
that every production of nature or of art is fold at 
a very low price. .When thele were flapped in dif- 
ferent parts of India, they were conveyed dire ft ly 
to Lifbon, by a navigation, long indeed, but unin¬ 
terrupted and fafe, and thence circulated through 
Europe. The carriage of mercantile goods by water 
is fo much lefs expen five than by any other mode 
of conveyance, that as foon as the Portuguefe could 
import the productions of India in fufficient quanti¬ 
ties to fupply the demands of Europe, they were 
able to afford them at fuch a reduced price, that 
the competition of the Venetians ceafed almofb en¬ 
tirely, and the full fire am of commerce flowed in its 
natural direftion towards the cheapell market. In 
what proportion the Portuguefe lowered the price 
of Indian commodities, I cannot afeertain with pre- 
cifion, as I have, not found in contemporary writers 
fufficient information with refpedt to that point. 
Some idea, however, eff this, approaching perhaps 
near to accuracy, may be formed, from the com¬ 
putations of Mr. Munn, an intelligent Englifh mer¬ 
chant. He has publifhed a table of the prices 
paid for various articles of goods in India, compared 
with the prices for which they were fold in Aleppo, 
from which the difference appears to be nearly as 
three to one ; and he calculates, that, after a reafon- 
able allowance for the expence pf the voyage from 

India, 
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India, the fame goods may be fold in England at 
half the price which they bear in Aleppo. The 
expence of conveying the productions of India up 
the Perfian Gulf to Baffora, and thence either 
through the Great or Little Defert to Aleppo, could 
not, I fhould imagine, differ confiderahJy from that 
by the Red Sea to Alexandria. We may therefore 
fuppofe, that the Venetians might purchafe them 
from the merchants of that city, at nearly the fame 
rate for which they were fold in Aleppo ; and 
when we add to this, what they mu ft have charged 
as their own profit in all the markets which they fre¬ 
quented, it is evident that thePorruguefu might afford 
to reduce the commodities of the Eaff at a price 
below that which has been mentioned, and might 
fupply every part of Europe with them more than 
one-half cheaper than formerly. The enterprising 
fchemes of the Portuguefe monarchs were accom- 
plifhed fooner, as well as more completely, than in 
the hour of moft fanguine hope they could have 
prefumed to expert ; and early in the fixteenth 
century, their fubjefts became poffeffed of a mono¬ 
poly of the trade with India, founded upon the 
only equitable title, that of fwnifhing its produc¬ 
tions in greater abundance, and at a more moderate 
price. 
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IV. "We may obferve, that in confequence of a 
more plentiful fupply of Indian goods, and at a 
cheaper rate, the demand for them increafed rapidly 
-in every part of Europe. To trace tire progrefs of 
this in detail, would lead me far beyond the period 
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T. which I have fixed as the limit of this Difquifition, 

w but fome general remarks concerning it will be 
found intimately connected with the fubjeft of my 
inquiries. The chief articles of importation from 
India, while the Romans had the direction of the 
trade with that country, have been formerly fpeci- 
fied. But upon the fubverfton of their empire, 
and the fettlement of the fierce warriors of Scythia 
and Germany in the various countries of Europe, 
the Hate of fociety, as well as the condition of indi¬ 
viduals, became fo extremely different, that the 
wants and defires of men were no longer the fame. 
Barbarians, many of them not far advanced in their 
progrefs beyond the rudeft flate of focial life, had 
little relifh for thofe accommodations, and that ele¬ 
gance, which are fo alluring to polifhed nations. 
The curious manufaQures of filk, the precious 
{tones and pearls of the Eaft, which had been the 
ornament and pride of the wealthy and luxurious 
citizens of Rome, were not objects of define to men, 
who, for a confiderable time after they took pof- 
feffion of their new conquefts, retained the original 
fimplicity of their pad oral manners. They advanced, 
however, from rndeirefs to refinement in the ufual 
courfe of progrefiion which nations are deftined to 
hold, and an increafe of wants and defires requiring 
new objects to gratify them, they began to acquire a 
relifh for fome of the luxuries of India. Among 
tliefe they had a lingular predilection for the fpice- 
ries and aromatics which that country yields in 
fuph-variety and abundance. Whence their peculiar 
fondnefs for thcfe arofe, it is not of importance to 
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Inquire. "Whoever confuits the writers of the mid- s E 
die ages, will find many particulars which confirm i— 
this obfervation. In every enumeration of Indian 
commodities which they give, fplces are always 
mentioned as the mold confiderable and precious 
article e . In their cookery, all difhes were highly fea- 
foned with them. In every entertainment of parade, 
a profufion of them was deemed effential to magni¬ 
ficence. In every medical prefcription they were 
principal ingredients f . But confiderable as the 
demand for fpices had become, the mode in which 
the nations of Europe had hitherto been fupplied 
with them was extremely difad vantageous. The 
fiiips employed by the merchants of Alexandria 
never ventured to vifit thofe remote regions which 
produce the moll valuable fpices, and before they 
could be circulated through Europe, they were 
loaded with the accumulated profits received by 
four or five different hands through which they 
had palfed. But the Portuguefe, with a bolder 
fpirit of navigation, having penetrated into every 
part of Afia, took in their cargo of fpices in the 
places were they grew, and could afford to difpofe 
of them at fuch a price, that, from being an expen- 
five luxury, they became an article of fuch general 
ufe, as greatly augmented the demand for them. 

An effefl fimilar to this may be obferved, with re- 
fpeft to the demand for other commodities imported 

* Jac. de Vitriac, Hift. Hkrof. ap. Bongars, i p. 1099. 

Willi. Tyr. lib. xii. c. 23. 

f Du Cange Gloffar. Verb. A 'remat m , Species . Henry’s Hill. 
ofG. Brit. vol. iv. p. 597* , 
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from India, upon the reduction of their price by the 
Portuguefe. From that period a growing tafte for 
Afiatic luxuries may be traced in every country of 
Europe, and the number of fhips fitted out for 
that trade at Litbon continued to increafe every 
year s . 

V. Lucrative as the trade with India was, and 
had long been deemed, it is remarkable that the 
Portuguefe were fuffered to remain in the undif- 
turbed and exclufive pofleffion of it, during the 
courfe of almoft a century. In the ancient world, 
though Alexandria, from the peculiar felicity of its 
fituation, could carry on an intefcourfe with the 
Eaft by fea, and circulate its produftions through 
Europe with luch advantage, as gave it a decided 
fuperiority over every [rival ; yet various attempts 
(which have been defcribed in their proper places) 
were made from time to time, to obtain fome fhare 
in a commerce fo apparently beneficial. From 
the growing activity of the commercial fpirit in the 
fixteenth century, as well as from the example of 
the eager folicitude with which the Venetians and 
Genoefe exerted themfelves alternately to t fhut out 
each other from any fhare in the Indian trade, it 
might have been expected that fome competitor 
would have arifen to call in queftion the claim of 
the Portuguefe to an exclufive right of traffic with 
the Eaft, and to wreft from them fome portion of 
it. There were, however, at that time, fome pecu. 

* 8«e NOTE LVII. 
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liar circurnftances in the political ftate of all thofe 
nations in Europe, whole intrufion, as rivals, the 
Portuguefe had any reafon to. dread, which fecured 
to them the quiet enjoyment of their monopoly of 
Indian commerce, during fuch a long period. Froth 
the accefiion of Charles V. to the throne, Spain was 
either fo much occupied in a multiplicity of opera¬ 
tions in which it was engaged by the ambition of 
that monarch, and of his fon Philip II. or fo inteat 
on profecuting its own difcoveries and conquefts in 
the New World, that although, by the fuccefsful 
enterprise of Magellan, its fleets were unexpectedly 
conducted by a new courfe to that remote region 
of Afia which was the feat of the molt gainful and 
alluring branch of trade carried on by the Portu- 
guefe, it could make no confiderable effort to avail 
itfelf of the commercial advantages which it might 
have derived from that event. By the acquifition 
of the crown of Portugal, in the year one thoufand 
five hundred and eighty, the kings of Spain, inftead 
of the rivals, became the protectors of the Portuguefe 
trade, and the guardians of all its exclufive rights. 
Throughout the fixteenth century, the ftrength and 
refources of France were fo much wafted by the 
fruitlefs expeditions of their monarchs into Italy, 
by their unequal conteft with the power and policy 
of Charles V. and by the calamities of the civil 
wars •which defolated the kingdom upwards of forty 
years, that it could neither beftow much attention! 
upon objects of commerce, nor engage in any 
ft heme of diftant enterprise; The Venetians, how 
faiiibly foever they might feel tue mortifying re- 
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t. verfe of being' excluded, almoli entirely, from the 
_ Indian trade, of which their capital had been fpr- 
merly the chief feat, were fo debilitated and hum¬ 
bled by the League of Cambray, that they were no 
longer capable of engaging in any undertaking of 
magnitude. England, weakened (as was formerly 
obferved) by the long conteft between the .houfes 
of York and Lancafter, and juft beginning to re¬ 
cover its proper vigour, was retrained from aftive 
exertion, during one part of the fixteenth century, 
by the cautious maxims of Henry YII. and wafted 
its ftrength, during another part of it, by engaging 
incon/iderately in the wars between the princes on 
the continent. The nation, though deflined to ac¬ 
quire territories in India more extenfive and valu¬ 
able than were ever poffeffed by any European 
power, had no fuch prefemiment of its future emi¬ 
nence there, as to take an early part in the com¬ 
merce or tranfaaions of that country, and a great 
part of the century eiapfed before it began to turn 
its attention towards the Eafl. 

While the moft confiderable nations in Europe 
found it neceffary, from the circumftances which I 
have mentioned, to remain inactive fpe<5lators of 
what paffed in the Eafl, the Seven United Provinces 
of the Low Countries, recently formed into a finall 
ftate, fliil ilruggling for political exiHence, and yet 
in the infancy of its power, ventured to appear in the 
Indian ocean as the rivals of the Portuguese ; and, 
de (piling their pretenfions to an exclufive right of 
commerce with the extenfive countries to the eafl- 
£ ward 
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ward of the Cape of Good Hope, invaded that 
monopoly which they had hitherto guarded with 
fueh jealous attention- The Englifh foon followed 
the example of the Dutch, and both nations, at firft 
by the enterprizing induftry of private adventurers, 
and afterwards by the more powerful efforts of tra¬ 
ding companies, under the protection of public 
authority, advanced with aftomfhing ardour and 
fuccefs in this new career opened to them. The 
vaft fabric of power which the Portuguefe had 
erefted in the Eaft (a fuperftrudture much too large 
for the bafis on which it had to reft) was almofl 
entirely overturned, in as fliort time, and with as 
much facility, as it had been raifed. England and 
Holland, by driving them from their moft valuable 
fettlements, and feizing the moft lucrative branches 
of their trade, have attained to that pre-eminence 
in naval power and commercial opulence, by 
which they are diftinguilhed among the nations of 
Europe. 

VL The coincidence, in point of time, of the dif- 
cGveries made by Columbus in the Weft, and thofe 
of Gama in the Eaft, is a fmgular circumftance, 
which merits obfervation, on account of the remark¬ 
able influence of thofe events in forming or ftrength* 
ening the commercial connection of the different 
quarters of the globe with each other. In all ages, 
gold and filver, particularly the latter, have been 
the commodities exported with the greateft profit to 
India. In no part of the earth do the natives depend 
fo little upon foreign countries, either for the necef- 
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sect, fanes or luxuries of life. The blefflngs of a favour- 
able climate and fertile foil, augmented by their 
own ingenuity, afford them whatever they defire. 
In confequence of this, trade with them, has always 
been carried on in one uniform manner, and the 
precious metals have been given in exchange for 
their peculiar productions, whether of nature or art- 
13 ut when the communication with India was ren¬ 
dered fa much more fiafy, that the demand for its 
commodities began to increafe far beyond what 
had been formerly known, if Europe had not been 
fupplied with the gold and filver which it was De¬ 
cenary to carry to the markets of the Salt from 
fources richer and more' abundant than her own 
barren and iinpoverifhed mines, fhe mull either 
have abandoned the trade with India altogether, or 
have continued it with manifeft difadvantage. By 
iuch a continual drain of gold and filver, as well as 
by the unavoidable wafts of both in circulation and 
in manufactures, the quantity of thofe metals muff 
have gone on di-.nimlking, and their value would 
have been fo much enhanced, that they could not 
have continued long to be of the fame utility in the 
commercial t ran fact ions between the two countries. 
But before the effects of this diminution could be 
very fenfibly felt, America opened her mines, and 
poured in treafures upon Europe in the molt copious 
ft ream to which mankind ever had accefs. This 
treafiire, in fprte of innumerable anxious precau¬ 
tions to prevent it, flowed to the markets where the 
commodities neceflary for luppl.ying the wants, or 
gratifying the luxury of the Spaniard's, were to be 

found i 
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found ; and from that time to the prefent, the Eng- 
lifli and Dutch have purchafed the produ&ions of 
China and Indoftan, with filvef brought from the 
mines of Mexico and Pern. The immenfe exporta¬ 
tion of filver to the Eafl, during the courfe of two 
centuries, has not only been replaced by the con¬ 
tinual influx from America, but the quantity of it 
has been confiderably augmented, and at the fame 
time the proportional rate of -its value in Europe 
and in India has varied fo little, that it is chiefly 
with filver that many of the capital articles imported 
from the Eafl are fill purchafed. 


SEC T- 
IV. 



While America contributed in this manner to 
facilitate and extend the intercourfe of Europe, 
with Afa, it gave rife to a traffic with Africa,' which, 
from flender beginnings, has become fo confiderable, 
as to form the chief bond of commercial connexion 
with that continent. Soon after the Portuguefe 
had extended their difeoveries on the coaft of Africa 
beyond the river Senegal, they endeavoured to de¬ 
rive fomc benefit from their new fet dements. there, 
by the fa!e offlaves. Various circum(lances com¬ 
bined in favouring the revival of this odious traffic. 
In every pari of America, of winch the Spaniards 
took poffeffion, they found that the natives, from 
the feeblenels of their frame, from their indolence, 
or from the injudicious manner of treating them, 
were incapable of the exertioijs requifite either lor 
working mines, or for cultivating the earth. Eager 
to find hands more induftrious and efficient, the 
Spaniards had reccurfe to their neighbours the For* 
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tuguefe, and purchafed from them negroe flaves. 
Experience foon difcovered that they were men of 
a mare hardy race, and fo much better fitted for 
enduring fatigue, that the labour of one negroe was 
computed to be equal to that of four Americans 11 j 
and from that time the number employed in the 
New TV orld has gone on increafing with rapid pro- 
giefs. In this practice, no lefs repugnant to the 
feelings of humanity than to the principles of re¬ 
ligion, the Spaniards have unhappily been imitated 
by all the nations of Europe, who have acquired 
territories in the warmer climates of the New World. 
At prefent the number of negroe flaves in the 
fettlements of Great Britain and France in the Weft 
Indies, exceeds a million ; and as the eftablifhment 
of fervitude has been found, both in ancient and 
m modern times, extremely unfavourable to popula¬ 
tion, it requires an annual importation from Africa, 
of at leaft fifty-eight thoufand to keep up the ftock K 
Ii it were poflible to afccrtain, with equal exa&nefs, 
the number of flaves in the Spanifh dominions, and in 
North America, the total number of negroe flaves 
might be well reckoned at as many more. 

Thus the commercial genius of'Europe, which 
has given it a vifible aftendant over the three other 
divifions of the earth, by difeerning their refpeclive 
wants and refources, and by rendering them reci¬ 
procally fubfervient to one another, has eftablifhed 

* Hitt, of America, vol. i. p, 320. 
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an union among them, from which it has derived 
an immenfe increafe of opulence, of power, and 
of enjoyments. 

VIL Though the difcovery of a New World in 
the Weft, and the opening of a more eafy and direft 
communication with the remote regions of the Eaft 
co-operated towards extending the commerce, and 
adding to the enjoyments, of Europe, a remarkable 
difference may be obferved, w'ith refpedt both to 
the time and the manner in which they produced 
thefe effects. When the Portuguefe firft vifited 
the different countries of Afia, ftretching from the 
coaft of Malabar to China, they found them pof- 
feffed by nations highly civilized, which had made 
confiderable prog refs in elegant as well as ufeful 
arts, which were accuftomed to intercourfe with 
ftrangers, and well acquainted with all the advan¬ 
tages of commerce. But when the Spaniards began 
to explore the New World which they difcovered, 
the afpea which it prefented to them was very dif¬ 
ferent* The Iflands were inhabited by naked fa- 
vages, fo unacquainted with the finipleft and mod 
neceffary arts of life, that they fublifted chiefly on 
the fpontaneous produftions of a fertile foil and ge¬ 
nial climate. The continent appeared to be a foieft 
of immenfe extent, along the coaft of which were 
fcattered fome feeble tribes, not greatly fuperior to 
the illanders in induftry or improvement. Even 
its two large monarchies, which have been dignified 
with the appellation of civilized ftates, had not ad* 
vanced fo far beyond their countrymen, as to be en- 
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rilled to that name. The inhabitants both of Mexico 
and Peru, unacquainted with the iifeful metals, 
and deftitute of the addrefs requisite for acquiring 
fuch command of the interior animals as to derive 
any confiderable aid from their labour, had made 
fo little progrefs m agriculture, the firft of all arts, 
that one of the greateft difficulties with which 
the fniall number of Spaniards, who overturned 
thofe highly extolled empires, had to ftruggle, was 
how to procure in them what was fufficient for 
their fubfiftence. 

It was of confequence, with a very different 
fpirit, that the intercourft with two countries, 
refernbling each other fo little in their degree of 
Improvement, was begun and carried on. The 
Portuguefe, certain of finding in the Eaft, not 
only the productions with which the bountiful 
hand of Nature has enriched that part of the 
globe, but various manufactures which had long 
been known and admired in Europe, engaged 
in this alluring trade with the greateft eagernefs. 

I be encouragement of it their monarchs con» 
fidered as a chief objeCt of government, towards 
which they directed all the power of the king¬ 
dom, and roused their fubjeCts to fuch vigorous 
exertions in the profecution of it, as occasioned 
that aftonifhing rapidity of progrefs which I have 
defmbcd. The fanguine hopes with which the 
Spaniards entered upon their career of difeoyery, 
niet not with the faraefpeedy gratification. From the 
jnduftry of the rude inhabitants of the New World, 
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jhey did not receive a Angle article of commerce. 
Even the natural productions of the foil and 
climate, when not cherifbed and multiplied by 
the foftering and active hand of roan, were of 
little account. Hope, rather than fuecefs, incited 
them to perfiff in extending their refearches and 
conquefls ; and as government derived little immo 
diate benefit from thefe, it left the profecution of 
them chiefly to private adventurers, by whole en- 
terprifing activity, more than by any effort of the 
flare, the moil valuable poffefilons of Spain in 
America were acquired. Inftead of the iiiftan- 
taneous and great advantages which the Portuguefe 
derived from their difcoveries, above half a cen¬ 
tury elapfed before the Spaniards reaped any bene¬ 
fit of confequence from their conquefls, except the 
final! quantities of gold which the blunders were 
compelled to colleCt, and the plunder of the gold 
and fiber employed by the Mexicans and Peru¬ 
vians as ornaments of their perfons and temples, 
or as utenfils of facred or domeflic ufe. It was 
not until the difcovery of the mines of Potofi 
in Peru, in the year one thoufand five hundred 
and forty-five, and of thofe of Sacotepas in 
Mexico, ' foon after, that the Spanifli territories 
in the New World brought a permanent and 
valuable addition of wealth and revenue to the 
piother country. 

Nor did the trade with India differ more 
fpom that with America, in refpeCl of the par- 
ficular circuinflance which I have explained, than 
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in refpeT to the manner of earning it on, after 
it grew to be a confiderable object of political at¬ 
tention. Trade with the Eaft was a fimple mer¬ 
cantile tranfatfion, confined to the purchafe either 
of the natural productions of the country, fuch-stts 
fpices, precious ftones, pearls, &c. or of the manu¬ 
factures which abounded among an induflrious 
race of men, fuch as filfc and cotton {tuffs, 
porcelane, &c. Nothing more was requifite in 
conducing this trade, than to fettle a few fkilful 
agents in proper places, to prepare a proper af- 
fortrnent of goods for completing the cargoes of 
fhips as foon as they arrived from Europe, or at 
the utmofl to acquire the command of a few for¬ 
tified ftations, which might fecure them ad million 
into ports where they might careen in fafety, 
and find protection from the infults of any hofiile 
power. There was no neceffity of making any 
attempt to eftablilh colonies, either for the cul¬ 
tivation of the foil, or the conduct of manufac¬ 
tures. Both thefe remained, as formerly, in the 
hands of the natives. 

But as foon as that wild fpirit of enterprise, 
which animated the Spaniards who firft explored 
and fubdued the New World, began to fubfide, 
and when, in Head of roving as adventurers from 
province to province in queft of gold and filver, 
they ferioully turned their thoughts towards ren¬ 
dering their conquefts beneficial by cultivation and 
induftry, they found it neceffary to eftablilh colo¬ 
nies in every country which they wiflied to improve. 

Other 
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Other nations hpitated their example in the fettle- 
meats which they afterwards made in fome of the 
iflahds, and on the continent of North America* 
Europe, after having defolated the New Would, be¬ 
gan to repeople it, and under a fyftena of colo¬ 
nisation (the fpirit and regulations of which it is 
not the object of this Bifquififion to explain) the 
European race has multiplied there amazingly. 
Every article of commerce imported from the New 
World, if we except the furs and ftdns purchafed 
from the independent tribes of hunters in North 
America, and from a few tribes in a fimilar Hate 
on the fouthern continent, is the produce of the 
induftry of Europeans fettled there. To their ex¬ 
ertions, or to thofe of hands which they have 
taught or compelled to labour, we are indebted 
for fugar, rum, cotton, tobacco, indigo, rice, and 
even the gold and filver extracted from the bowels 
of the earth* Intent on thofe lucrative branches 
of induftry, the inhabitants of tile New World 
pay little attention to thofe kinds of labour which 
occupy a conquerable part of the members of 
other focieties, and depend, in fome meafure, for 
their fubfiftence, and entirely for every article of 
elegance and luxury, upon the ancient continent. 
Thus the Europeans have become manufacturers 
for America, and their induftry has been greatly 
augmented by the vaft demands for fupplying the 
wants of extenfive countries, the population of 
which is continually increafmg* Nor is the influence 
of this demand confined folely to the nations 
which have a more immediate connection with 
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the American colonies ; it is felt in every part 
of Europe that furnilhes any article exported 
to them, and gives activity and vigour to the 
hand of the artifan in the inland provinces of 
Germany, as well as to thofe in Great Britain and 
other countries, which carry on a direct trade 
with the New World. 

But while the difeovery and conqueft of Ame¬ 
rica is allowed to be one principal caufe of that 
rapid increafe of induftry and wealth, which is 
confpicuous in Europe during the two Iaft cen¬ 
turies, forae timid theorifls have maintained, that 
throughout the fame period Europe lias been 
gradually imp over ilhed, by being drained of its 
treafure in order to carry on its trade with India. 
But this apprehenfion has arifen from inattention 
to the nature and ufe of the precious metals. They 
are to be confidered in two different lights ; 
either as the figns which all civilized nations have 
agreed to employ, in order to eftimate or repre- 
fent the value both of labour and of all commo¬ 
dities, and thus to facilitate the purchafe of the 
formei*, and the conveyance of the latter from one 
proprietor to another ; or gold and fUver may be 
viewed as being tftemfelves commodities, or articles 
of commerce, for which Some equivalent muff be 
given by fuch as wifli to acquire them. In this, 
light the exportation of the precious metals to the 
Eaft fliould be regarded ; for, as the nation by 
which they are exported muft purchafe them with 
the produce of its own labour and ingenuity, this 
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trade muft contribute, though not in the fame ob- sect. 
vious and direct manner as that with America, >_ / 

towards augmenting the general induftry and opu¬ 
lence of Europe. If England, as the price of 
Mexican and Peruvian dollars which are necef- 
fary for carrying on its trade with India, muff- 
give a certain quantity of its woollen or cotton 
cloth or hard-ware, then the hands of an additional 
number of manufacturers are rendered aCtive, and 
work to a certain amount mult be executed, for 
which, without this trade, there would not have 
been any demand. The nation reaps all the 
benefit arifmg from a new creation of induftry. 

With the gold and filver which her manufactures 
have purchafed in the Weft, fhe is enabled to 
trade in the markets of the Eaft, and the expor¬ 
tation of treafure to India, which has been fo much 
dreaded, inftead of impoverifhing enriches the king¬ 
dom. 

VIII. It is to the difcovery of the paffage to 
India by the Cape of Good Hope, and to the 
vigour and fuccefs with which .the Portuguefe pro- 
fee u ted their cohquefts and eftablifhed their domi¬ 
nion there, that Europe lias been indebted for Its 
prefervation from the moft illiberal and humiliat¬ 
ing fervitude that ever opprefled polifhed nations. 

For this obfervation I am indebted to an Author, 
whole ingenuity has illuft rated, and whofe elo¬ 
quence has adorned the Hi (lory of the Settlements 
and commerce of Modern Nations in the Eaft and 
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Weft Indies '; and it appears to me fo well found¬ 
ed as to merit more ample invefligation. A few 
years after the firft appearance of the Portuguefe 
in India, the dominion of the Mameluks was over¬ 
turned by the irrefiftible power of rhe Turkilh 
arms, and Egypt and Syria were annexed as pro¬ 
vinces to the Ottoman empire. If after this event 
the commercial intercourfe with India had con¬ 
tinued to be carried on in its ancient channels, the 
Turkifh Sultans, by being mafters of Egypt and 
Syria, mull have poflefied the abfolute command 
of it, whether the productions of the Eaft were 
conveyed by the Red Sea to Alexandria, or were 
tranfported by land-carriage from the Perfian Gulf 
to Conftantinople, and the ports of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. The monarchs who were then at the head 
of this great empire, were neither deftitute of 
abilities to perceive the pre-eminence to which 
this would have elevated them, nor of ambition 
to afpire to it. Selim, the conqueror of the 
Mameluks, by confirming the ancient privileges of 
the Venetians in Egypt and Syria, and by his re¬ 
gulations concerning the duties on Indian goods, 
which I have already mentioned, early difcovered 
his folicitude to fecure all the advantages of com¬ 
merce with the Eaft to his own dominions. The 
attention of Solyman the Magnificent, his fuc- 
ceffor, feems to have been equally directed to¬ 
wards the fame object. More enlightened than 
any monarch of the Ottoman race, he attended 
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to all the tranfaffions of the European Bates, and -sect. 
had obferved the power as well as opulence to , ^ 

which the republic of Venice had attained by en- 
groffing the commerce with the Eaft. He now 
beheld Portugal riling towards the fame eleva¬ 
tion by the fame means. Eager to imitate and 
to fupplant them, he formed a fcheme fuitable 
to his charafter for political wifdom and the ap¬ 
pellation of biftitutor of Rules, by which theTurkUh 
Hiflorians have diftinguiffied him, and cftablilhcd, 
early in his reign, a fyftem of commercial laws in 
his dominions, by which he hoped to render Con- 
ftantinople the great ftaple of Indian trade, as 
it had been in the profperous ages of the Greek 
empire k . For accomplishing this fcheme, how¬ 
ever, he did not rely on the operation of jaws 
alone ; he fitted out about the fame time a for¬ 
midable Beet in the Red Sea, under the can- 
duff of a confidential officer, with fuch a body of 
janizaries, bn board of it, as'he deemed lufficient a.d ,t- 
not only to drive the Portuguese out of all their 
new fettlements in India, but to take poffeffion of 
fome commodious Ration in that country, and to 
erect his ftandard there. The Portuguefe, by ef¬ 
forts of valour and .conftancy, entitled to the 
fplendid fnccefs with which they were crowned, 
repulfed this powerful armament in every enter- 
prize it undertook, and compelled the Blattered re¬ 
mains of the T Lirkifh fleet and army to return 

k Paruta Hift, Venet. lib. via p. 5S9. tSaaJi Su>r, 
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with ignominy to the harbours from which they 
had taken their departure* with the moft fanguine 
hopes of terminating the expedition in a very 
different manner 1 . Solyman, though he never 
relinquished the defign of expelling the Portuguefe 
from India, and of acquiring fome eftablifhment 
there, was fo occupied during the remainder of 
his reign, by the multiplicity of arduous opera¬ 
tions in which an infatiable. ambition involved him, 
that he never had leifure to refume the profecu- 
tion of it with vigour. 

If either the mealures of Selim had produced 
the effect which he expected, or if the more 
adventurous and extenfive plan of Solyman had 
been carried into execution, the command of 
the wealth of India, together with fuch a marine 
as the monopoly of trade with that country has, 
in every age, enabled the power which poffeffed 
it to create and maintain, mu ft have brought 
an acceffion of force to an empire already for¬ 
midable to mankind, that would have rendered 
it altogether irrehftible-, Europe, at that period, 
was not in a condition to have defended itfelf 
agatnfl the Combined exertions of iuch naval and 
military power, Supported by commercial wealth* 
and under the direction of a monarch whole com¬ 
prehensive genius was able to derive from each its 
peculiar advantages, and to employ all with the 
greateft %fFe£E Happily for the human race, the 

1 AfudeBairos, dec. tv. lib. x. c, i*&c. 
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defpotic fyftem of Turkifh government, founded on s e c t- 
fuch illiberal fanaticifm as has extinguifhed fcience ^ , 

in Egypt, in Aflyria, and in Greece, its three fa* 
vourite manfions in ancient times, was prevented 
from extending its dominion over Europe, and from 
fupprefling liberty, learning, and tafte, when begin¬ 
ning to make fuccefsful efforts to revive there, and 
again to blefs, to enlighten, and to polifh mankind. 
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APPENDIX. 


T shall now endeavour to fulfil an engagement 
"*■ which I came under % to make fome obferva- 
tions upon the genius, the manners, and inftitutions 
of the people of India, as far as they can be traced 
from the earlift ages to which our knowledge of 
them extends. Were I to enter upon this wide 
field with an intention of furveying its whole extent; 
were I to view each objeCt which it prefents to a 
philofophical inquirer, under all its different afpe&s, 
it would lead me into refearches and fpeculations, 
not only of immenfe length, but altogether foreign 
from the fubject of this Difquifition. My inquiries 
and reflections {hall therefore be confined to what 
is intimately connected with the defign of this 
work. I {hall coIleCt the facts which the ancients 
have transmitted to us concerning the inflitutions 
peculiar to the natives of India, and by comparing 
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them with what we now know of that country, en¬ 
deavour to deduce fuch conclusions as tend to point 
out the circumftances which have induced the reft 
of mankind, in every age, to carry on commer¬ 
cial mtercourfe to fo great an extent with that 
country. 


Of this intercourfe there are confpicuous proofs 
in the earlieft periods concerning which hiftory 
affords information. Not oniy the people con¬ 
tiguous to India, but remote nations, feeni to 
have been acquainted, from time immemorial, with 
its commodities, and to have valued themfo highly, 
that in order to procure them they undertook 
fatiguing, expenfive, and dangerous journeys. 
Whenever men give a decided preference to the 
commodities of any particular country, this muft 
be owing either to its poffeffing feme valuable 
natural productions peculiar to its foil and climate, 
or to fome fuperior progrefs which its inhabitants 
have made in induftry, art, and elegance. It is 
not to any peculiar excellence in the natural pro¬ 
ductions of India, that we muft aferibe entirely 
the predilection of ancient nations for its commo¬ 
dities ; for, pepper excepted, an article, it muft 
be allowed, of great importance, they are little dif¬ 
ferent from thofe of other tropical countries; and 
Ethiopia or Arabia might have fully fupplied the 
’hemcians^ and other trading people of antiquity, 
who the fpices, the perfumes, the precious ftones, 
the gold and Giver, which formed the principal 
articles of their commerce. 
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Whoever, then wifhes to trace the commerce 
with India to its fource, mu ft fearch for it, not 
fo much in any peculiarity of the natural pro¬ 
ductions of that country, as in the fuperior im¬ 
provement of its inhabitants. Many facts have 
been tranfmitted to us, which, if they are examined 
with proper attention, clearly demonftrate, that 
the natives of India were not only more early 
civilized, but had made greater progrefs in civiliza¬ 
tion than any other people. Thefe I fhall en¬ 
deavour to enumerate, and to place them in fuch 
a point of view as may ferve both to throw light 
upon the in ftit unions, manners, and arts of the 
Indians, and to account for the eagernefs of all 
nations to obtain the productions of their ingenious 
induftry. 

By the ancient Heathen writers, the Indians were 
reckoned among thofe races of men which they 
denominated Autochthones or Aborigines, whom they 
confidered as natives of the foil, whofe origin could 
not be traced \ By the infpired writers, the 
wifdom of the Eaft, (an expreffion which is to 
be underftood as a defeription of their extraordi¬ 
nary progrefs in fcience and arts) was early cele¬ 
brated c . In order to illuftrate and confirm thefe 
explicit teftimonies concerning the ancient and 
high civilization of the inhabitants of India, I fliall 
take a view of their rank and condition as in¬ 
dividuals ; of their civil policy ; of their laws and 

1 Diod. Sic, lib. ii, p. 151. e 1 Kings, iv, 31. 
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judicial proceedings ; of their ufeful and elegant 
arts ; of their fciences ; and of their religious in- 
flitutions; as far as information can be gathered 
from the accounts of the Greek and Roman 
writers, compared with what ftill remains of their 
ancient acquirements and inftitutions. 

I. From the moft ancient accounts of India 
tve learn, that the diflinftion of ranks and re¬ 
paration of profeffions were completely eftabliihed 
there. Tiiis is one of the moft undoubted proofs 
of a fociety confiderably advanced in its progrefs. 
Arts in the early ftages of focial life are fo few, 
and fo fimple, that each man is fufficiently mafter 
of them all, to gratify every demand of his 
own limited defires. A favage can form his bow, 
point his arrows, rear his hut, and hollow his 
canoe, without calling in the aid of any hand 
more fkilful than his own But when time has 
augmented the wants of men, the productions of 
art become fo complicated in their ftructure, or fo 
curious in their fabric, that a particular courfe of 
education is requifite towards forming the artift to 
ingenuity in contrivance and expertnefs in exe¬ 
cution. In proportion as refinement fpreads, 
the diftin&ion of profeffions increafes, and they 
branch out into more numerous and minute fubdi- 
vifions. Prior to the records of authentic hiftory, 
and even before the mofl remote cera to which 
their own traditions pretend to reach, this fepara- 

4 Iiift. of A mer. vul. iii. 16c. 
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tion of profeffions had not only taken place among 
the natives of India, but the perpetuity of it was 
fecured by an mftitution, which mud be con- 
fidered as the fundamental article in the fyftem 
of their policy. The whole body of the people 
was divided into four orders or cads. The mem¬ 
bers of the fird, deemed the moft facred, had it 
for their province to ftudy the principles of re¬ 
ligion ; to perform its functions ; and to cultivate 
the fciences. They were the priefts, the inftruc- 
tors and philofophers of the nation. The mem¬ 
bers of the fecond order were entrufted with the 
government and defence of the date. In peace 
they were its rulers and magidrates ; in war they 
were the generals who commanded its armies and 
the foldiers who fought its battles. The third eras 
compofed of hufbandmen and merchants ; and 
the fourth, of artifaus, labourers, and fervants. 
None of thefe can ever quit his own cad, or be 
admitted into another E . The dation of every 
individual is unalterably fixed his dediny is irre¬ 
vocable j and the walk of life is marked out, from 
which he mud never deviate. This line of re¬ 
paration is not only edablilhed by civil authority, 
but confirmed and fanftioned by religion, and 
each order or cad is faid to have proceeded from 
the Divinity in fuch a different manner, that to 
mingle and confound them would be deemed an 

' Ayeen Akbery, iii. 8r, &c. Sketches relating to the 
&c. of the Hindoos, p. 107, &c* 
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a& of moft daring impiety f . Nor is it between the 
four different tribes alone that fuch infuperable 
barriers are fixed; the members of each call ad¬ 
here invariably to the profeffion of their forefathers. 
From generation to generation, the fame families 
have followed, and will always continue to follow, 
one uniform line of life. 

Such arbitrary arrangements of the various 
members which compofe a community, feem, 
at firft view, to be adverfe to improvement either 
in fcience or in arts $ and by forming around the 
different orders of men artificial barriers, which 
it would be impious to pafs, tend to circumfcribe 
the operations of the human mind within a nar¬ 
rower fphere than nature has allotted to them. 
When every man is at full liberty to diredt his 
efforts towards thofe objects and that end which 
the impulfe of his own mind prompts him to pre¬ 
fer, he may be expedted to attain that high de¬ 
gree of eminence to which the uncontrolled exer¬ 
tions of genius and induftry naturally condudt. 
The regulations of Indian policy, with refpedi: to 
the different orders of men, muff neceffarily, at 
fome times, check genius in its career, and con- 
fine to the fundlions of an inferior caff, talents 
fitted to fhine in an higher fphere. But the ar¬ 
rangements of civil government are made, not for 
what is extraordinary, but for what is common ; 
not for the few, but for the many. The objedt 

f See NOTE EVIII. 
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of the firft Indian legiflators was to employ the 
moll effectual means of providing for the fub* 
fiftence, thefecurity, and happiaefs of all the mem¬ 
bers of the community over which they prefided* 
With this view they, fet apart certain races of 
men for each of the various profefiions and 
arts neceffary in a well-ordered fociety, and ap¬ 
pointed the exercife of them to be tranfmitted 
from father to fon in fuccefilon. This fyftem, 
thoogli extremely repugnant to the ideas which 
we, by being placed in a very different ft ate of 
fociety, have formed, will be found, upon atten¬ 
tive tnfpe£tion, better adapted to attain the end 
in view, than a carelefs obferver, at firft fight, 
Is apt to imagine. The human mind bends to 
the law of neceffity, and is accuftomed, not 
only to accommodate itfelf to the reft mints which 
the condition of its nature, or the inftitutions of 
its country, impofe, but to acquiefce in them. 
From his entrance into life, an Indian knows the 
ftation allotted to him, and the functions to which 
he is deftined by his birth. The objects which re¬ 
late to thefe, are the firft that prefent thenvfelves 
to his view. They occupy his thoughts, or employ 
his hands j and from his earlieft years, he is 
trained to the habit of doing with eafe and pleafure, 
that which he muft continue through life to do. 
To this may be aferibed that high degree of 
perfection confpicuous in many of the Indian manu¬ 
factures j and though veneration for the practices 
of their ancestors may check the fpirit of inven¬ 
tion, yet, by adhering to tbefe, they acquire fuch 
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an expertnefs and delicacy of hand, that Europeans, 
with all the advantages of fuperior fcience, and 
the aid of more complete mflruments, have never 
been able to equal the exquiftte execution of 
their workmanlhip. While this high improve¬ 
ment of their more curious manufactures excited 
the admiration, and attracted the commerce of 
other nations, the feparation of profefiions in India, 
and the early diflribution of the people into 
clafies, attached to particular kinds of labour, fe- 
cured fuch abundance of the more common and 
ufeful commodities, as not only fup plied their 
own wants, but miniftered to thofe of the countries 
around them. 

To this early divifion of the people into calls, 
we mull likewife afcribe a Unking peculiarity in 
the flate of India; the permanence of its inftitu- 
tions, and the immutability in the manners of 
its inhabitants. What now is in India always 
was there, and is likely ftill to continue : neither 
the ferocious violence and illiberal fanaticifm of 
its Mahomedan conquerors, nor the power of its 
European mailers, have effected any confiderable 
alteration e . The fame dillinations of condition 
take place, the fame arrangements in civil and do- 
meftic fociety remain, the fame maxims of religion 
are held in veneration, and the fame fciences and 
arts are cultivated. Hence, in all ages, the trade 
with India has been the fame j gold and filver 
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have uniformly been carried thither in order to 
purchafe the fame commodities, with which it 
now fupplies all nations; and front the age of 
Pliny to the prefent times, it has been always con* 
fidered and execrated as a gulf which fwallows 
up the wealth of every other country, that flows 
inceflantly towards it, and from which it never 
returns \ According to the accounts which I have 
given of the cargoes anciently imported from In¬ 
dia, they appear to have confided of nearly the 
fame articles with thofe of the invert meats in our 
own times j and whatever difference we may ob- 
ferve in them feems to have arifen, not fo much 
from any diverfity in the nature of the com* 
modifies which the Indians prepared for fale, as 
from a variety in the taftes, or in the wants of 
the nations which demanded them, 

II, Another proof of the early and high 
civilization of the people of India, may be de¬ 
duced from confldering their political conftitution 
and form of government. The Indians trace back 
the hiflory of their own country through an im- 
menfe fucceffion of ages, and affert, that all Alia, 
from the mouth of the Indus on the weft, to 
the confines of China on the eaft, and from the 
mountains of Thibet on the north, to Cape Co¬ 
morin on the fouth, formed a vaft empire, fub- 
jett to one mighty fovereign, under whom ruled 
feveral hereditary Princes and Rajahs. But their 
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chronology, which meafures the life of mall ini 
ancient times by thou lands of years, and computes 
the length of the feveral periods, during which 
it fuppofes the world to have exifled, by mil¬ 
lions, is fo wildly extravagant, as not to merit 
any furious difculfion. We mud reft fatisfied, then, 
until fome more certain information is obtained 
with refpect to the ancient hiftory of India, with 
taking the fir ft accounts of that country, which 
can be deemed authentic, from the Greeks who 
ferved under Alexander the Great. They found 
kingdoms of confiderable magnitude eftablifired 
in that country. The territories of Porus and of 
Taxiles comprehended a great part of the Panjab, 
one of the mod fertile and beft cultivated countries 
in India. The kingdom of the Prafij, or Gan- 
daridte, ftretched to a great extent on both fides 
of the Ganges. All the three, as appears from 
the ancient Greek writers, were powerful and 
populous. 

This defcription of the partition of India into 
ftates of fuch magnitude, is alone a convincing 
proof of its having advanced far in civilization. 
In whatever region of the earth there has been an 
opportunity of obferving the progrefs of men in 
focial life, 'they appear at firfl in fmall inde¬ 
pendent tribes or communities. Their common 
wants prompt them to unite ; and their mutual 
jealoufies, as well as the neceffity of fecuring fub- 
fiftence, compel them to drive to a diftance every 
rival who might encroach on thofe domains 
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•which they confider as their own. Many, ages 
elapfe before they coalefce, or acquire furScient 
forefight to provide for the wants, or fufficient 
wifdom to conduft the affairs of a numerous fo- 
ciety, even under the genial climate, and in the rich 
foil of India, more favourable perhaps to the union 
and increafe of the human fpecies than any other 
part of the globe, the formation of fuch ex ten five 
ftates, as were eftablifhed in that country when 
firfl vifited by Europeans, muff have been a work 
of long time ; and the members of them muff 
have been long accuffomed to exertions of foetid 
induftry. 

1 hough monarchial- government was eftab- 
lifoed in all the countries of India to which the 
knowledge of the ancients extended, the fove, 
reigns were far from poffeffing uncontrolled or 
defpotic power. No trace, indeed, is difcovered 
there, of any affembly, or public body, the mem¬ 
bers of which, either in their own right, or as re¬ 
presentatives of their fellow-citizens, could int£r- 
pofo in enacting laws, or in foperintenting the 
execution of them- Inflitutions deftined to aflert 
and guard the rights belonging to. men in foetal 
ftate, how familiar foever the idea may be to 
the people of Europe, never formed a part of the 
political conffitution in any great Afiatic lungdom. 
It vyas to different principles that the natives of 
India were indebted for reftri&ions which limited 
the exercife of regal power. The rank of indi¬ 
viduals was unalterably fixed, and the privileges 
S of 
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of the different carts were deemed inviolable. The 
monarchs of India, who were all taken from the 
fecond of the four clafles formerly defcribed, 
which is intrufted with the functions of govern¬ 
ment and exercife of war, behold among their fub- 
je&s an order of men far fuperior to themfelves in 
dignity, and fo confcious of their own pre-emi¬ 
nence, both in rank and in fanftity, that they would 
deem it degradation and pollution, if they were 
to eat of the fame food with their fovereign k . 
Their perfons are facred, and even for the molt 
heinous crimes, they cannot be capitally punifh- 
ed ; their blood mu ft never be died To men 
in this exalted ftation monarchs mult look up 
with refpe£t, and reverence them as the mini iters 
of religion, and the teachers of wifdom. On im¬ 
portant occafions, it is the duty of fovereigns to 
confult them, and to be directed by their advice. 
Their admonitions, and even their cenfures, muft 
be received with fubmifllve refpeft. This right 
of the Brahmins to offer their opinion with re- 
fpett to the adminiftration of public affairs was 
not unknown to the ancients ,n j and in fome ac¬ 
counts preferved in India of the events which 
haDpened in their own country, princes are men¬ 
tioned, who, having violated the privileges of 
the carts, and difregarded the remonftrances of the 

k Orme’s Diflcrt. vol. i. j*. 4. Sketches. &c. p. 11 3 . 

1 Code of Gcntoo Laws, ch. xxi. $ 10. p. 275, 2 S3, &e* 

^ Strabo, lib* xv, p. 1029, C> 
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Brahmins, were depofed by their authority, and put 
to death n . 

While the facred rights of the Brahmins op- 
pofed a bar rier againft the encroachments of regal 
power on the one hand, it was circumfcribed on 
the other by the ideas which thofe who occupied 
the higheft ftations in fociety entertained of their 
own dignity and privileges. As none but the 
members of the caft next in rank to that which re¬ 
ligion has rendered facred, could be employed in 
iany function of the date, the fovereigns of the ex- 
ten five kingdoms anciently eftablifhed in India, 
found it neceffafy to entruft them with the fuperin* 
tendance of the cities and provinces too remote to 
be under their own immediate infpe&ion. In thefe 
ftations they often acquired fach wealth and in¬ 
fluence, that offices conferred during pleafure, con¬ 
tinued hereditarily in their families, and they came 
gradually to form an intermediate order between 
the fovereign and his fubjctts ; and, by the vigilant 
jealoufy with which they maintained their own dig- 
pity and privileges, they conftrained their rulers to 
refpedt them, and to govern with moderation and 
equity. 

Nor were the benefits of thefe reftraints upon the 
power of the fovereign confined wholly to the two 
fuperior orders in theftate , they extended, in fome 

n Account of the Qualities requifite in a Magi ft rate, prefixed 
hy the Pundits to the Code of Gentoo Laws, j>. cii. and cxvi, 
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degree, to the third clafs employed in agriculture. 
The labours of that numerous and ufeful body of 
men are fo effential to the prefervation and happinefs 
of fociety, that the greateft attention was paid to 
render their condition iecure and comfortable. Ac¬ 
cording to the ideas which prevailed among the 
natives of India (as we are informed by the firft Eu¬ 
ropeans who vifited their country), the fovereign is 
confidered as the foie univerfal proprietor of all 
the land in his dominions, and from him is derived 
every fpecies of tenure by which his fubjefts can 
hold it. Thefe lands were let out to the farmers 
who cultivated them, at a fh'pulated rent, amount¬ 
ing ufually to a fourth part of their annual pro¬ 
duce paid in kind °. In a country where the price 
of work is extremely low, and where the labour of 
cultivation is very inconfiderable, the earth yield¬ 
ing its productions almofl fpontaneoufly, where fub- 
fiftence is amazingly cheap, where few clothes are 
needed, and houfes are built and furnilhed at little 
expence, this rate cannot be deemed exorbitant or 
oppreffive. As long as the hufbandman continued 
to pay the eflablifhed rent, he retained pofiefiion of 
the farm, which defeended, like property, from 
father to fon. 


These accounts given by ancient authors of the 
condition and tenure of the renters of land in India, 
agree fo perfectly with what now takes place, that 
it may be confidered almofl as a defeription of the 

° Strabo, lib. XV. p. 1030. A. Diod. Sic. life. ii. p. 53. 
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prefent ftate of its cultivation. In every part of 
India where the native Hindoo Princes retain domi¬ 
nion. the Ryots, the modem name by which the 
renters of land are diftmguilhed, hold their poffef- 
fions by a leafe, which may be confidered as per¬ 
petual, and at a rate fixed by ancient furveys and 
valuations. This arrangement has been fo long 
eltablifhed, and accords fo well with the ideas of 
the natives, concerning the diltin&iqns of calls, and 
the functions allotted to each, that it has been in¬ 
violably maintained in all the provinces fubjedt 
either toMahomedans or Europeans; and, to both 
it ferves as the bafts on which their whole fyftem of 
finance is founded P . In a more remote period, 
before the original mftitutiona of India were fub- 
verted by foreign invaders, the induftry of the huf- 
bandmen, on which every member of the community 
depended for fub ft Hence, was as fecure as the tenure 
by which he held his lands was equitable. Even 
war did not interrupt his labours or endanger his 
property. It was not uncommon, we are informed, 
that while two hoftile armies were fighting a battle 
in one field, the peafants were ploughing or reap¬ 
ing in the next field in perfect tranquillity q . Thefe 
maxims and regulations of the ancient legiflators 
of India have a near refemblance to the fyflem of 
thofe ingenious fpeculators on political ceconomy 
in modern times, who reprefent the produce of land 
as the foie fource of wealth in every country ; and 
who confider the difeovery of this principle, accord- 

f See NOTE LXI. 1 Strabo, lib. xv, p. iojo. A. 
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mg to which they contend that the government of 
nations fhould be conducted, as one of the greateft 
efforts of human wifdom. Under a form of govern¬ 
ment, which paid fuch attention to all the different 
orders of which the fociety is coinpofed, particularly 
the cultivators of the earth, it is not wonderful that 
the ancients fhould defcribe the Indians as a molt 
happy race of men $ .and that the in oft intelligent 
modern obfervers fhould celebrate the equity, the 
humanity, and mildnefs of Indian policy. A Hindoo 
Rajah, as I have been informed by perfons well 
acquainted with the ftate of India, refembles more a 
father prefiding in a numerous family of his own 
children, than a fovereign ruling over inferiors, fub- 
je£t to his dominion. He endeavours to fecure 
their happinefs with vigilant folicitude ; they are 
attached to him with the moft tender affection and 
inviolable fidelity. We can hardly'conceive men 
to be placed in any ftate more favourable to their 
acquiring all the advantages derived from focial 
union. It is only when the mind is perfectly at eafe, 
and neither feels nor dreads oppreffion, that it em¬ 
ploys its aftive powers in forming numerous arrange¬ 
ments of police, for fe curing its enjoyments and in- 
creafmg them. Many arrangements of this nature 
the Greeks, though accuftomed to their own Inftitu- 
tions, the moft perfect at that time in Europe, ob- 
ferved and admired among the Indians, and men¬ 
tion them as inftances of high civilization and im¬ 
provement. There were eftablilhed among the In¬ 
dians three diftinft claffes of officers, one of which 
had it in charge to infpe£t agriculture, and every 
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kind of country work. They meafured the por¬ 
tions of land allotted to each renter. They had the 
cuftody of the Tanks, or public refervoirs of water, 
without a regular diflribution of which, the fields 
in a torrid climate cannot be rendered fertile. They 
marked out the courfe of the highways, along 
which, at certain diflances, they erefted ftones, to 
meafure the road and direct travellers r . To of¬ 
ficers of a fecond clafs was committed the infpedtion 
of the police in cities; their functions, of courfe, were 
many and various ; fome of which only I lhall fpe- 
cify. They appropriated houfes for the reception 
of ftrangers; they prote&ed them from injury, pro¬ 
vided for their fubfiflence, and, when feized with 
any difeafe, they appointed phyficians to attend 
them ; and, on the event of their death, they not 
only buried them with decency, but took charge 
of their effects, and reftored them to their relations. 
They kept exadt regilters of births and of deaths. 
They vifited the public markets, and examined 
weights and meafures. The third clafs of officers 
fuperintended the military department ; but, as the 
objects to which their attention was directed are 
foreign from the fubject of my inquiries, it is un- 
neceffary to enter into any detail with refpedt to 
them E . 

As manners and cufloms in India defcend al- 
jnoft without variation from age to age, many of 

* See NOTE LXII. 

* Strabo, lib. xv, p. 1034. A. &c. Diod.Sicul,lib.ii,p. 154. 
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the 'peculiar inftitutions which I have enumerated 
ftill -fubfift there. There is ftill the fame attention 
to the conftru&ion and prefervation of tanks, and 
the diltribution of their waters. The direction of 
roads, and placing Hones along them, is ftill an 
objedt of police. Choultries , or houfes built for the 
accommodation of travellers, are frequent in every 
part of the country, and are ufeful as well as noble 
monuments of Indian munificence 'and humanity. 
It is only among men in the molt improved Hate 
of fociety, and under the bell forms of government, 
that we difcover inftitutions fimilar to thofe which 
I have defcribed ; and many nations have advanced 
far in their progrefs, without eftabfilhing arrange¬ 
ments of police equally perfect. 

III. In eftimating the progrefs which any nation 
has made in civilization, the object that merits the 
greateft degree of attention, next to its political con- 
ftitution, is the fpirit of the laws and nature of the 
forms by which its judicial proceedings are regulated. 
In the early and rude ages of fociety, the few de¬ 
putes with refpect to property which arife, are ter¬ 
minated by the interpofition of the old men, or by 
the authority of the chiefs in every fmall tribe or 
community; their decisions are dictated by their 
own difcretion, or founded- on plain and obvious 
maxims of equity. But as the controverfies multi¬ 
ply, cafes fimilar to fuch as have been formerly de¬ 
termined mull recur, and the awards upon thefe 
grow gradually into precedents, which ferve to re¬ 
gulate future judgments. Thus, long before the 
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nature of property is defined by pofitlve ftatutes, 
or any rules prefcribed concerning the mode of ac¬ 
quiring or conveying it, there is gradually formed, 
in 'every ft ate, a body of cuftomary or common 
law, by which judicial proceedings are direffed, and 
every decifion conformable to it is fubmitted to 
with reverence, as the refult of the accumulated 
wifdom and experience of ages. 

In this ftate the adminiftration of juftice feems to 
have been in India when firft vifited by Europeans. 
Though the Indians, according to their account, 
had no written laws, but determined every contro¬ 
verted point, by recollecting what had been formerly 
decided 1 ; they aftert, that juftice was difpenfed 
among them with great accuracy, and that crimes 
were moil feverely punilhed u . But in this general 
obfervation is contained all the intelligence which 
the ancients furnifit concerning the nature and 
forms of judicial proceedings in India. From the 
time of Megafthenes, no Greek or Roman of any 
note appears to have refided long enough in the 
country, or to have been fo much acquainted with 
the cuftoms of the natives, as to be capable of en¬ 
tering into any detail with ryfpett to a point of fo 
great importance in their policy. Fortunately, the 
defedts of their information have been amply fup- 
plied by the more accurate and extenfive refearches 

* Strabo, lib. xv. 1035. D. 

* Diod, Sicul. lib.ii, p. 154. 
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of the moderns. During the courfe of ahnoft three 
centuries, the number of perfons who have reforted 
from Europe to India has been great. Many of 
them, who have remained long in the country, and 
were perfons of liberal education and enlarged 
minds, have lived in fuch familiar intercourfe with 
the natives, and acquired fo competent a knowledge 
of their languages, as enabled them to obferve their 
inftitutfens with attention, and to defcribe them 
with fidelity. Refpectable as their authority may 
be, I /hall not, in what I offer for illuftrating the 
judicial proceedings of the Hindoos, reft upon it 
alone, but /hall derive my information from fources 
higher and more pure. 

Towards the middle of the fixteenth century, 
Akber the fixth, in defcent from Tamerlane, moun¬ 
ted the throne of Indoftan. He is one of the_few 
fovereigns entitled to the appellation both of Great 
and Good, and the only one of Mahomedan race, 
whofe mind appears to have arifen fo far above all 
the illiberal prejudices of that fanatical religion in 
which he was educated, as to be capable of forming 
a plan worthy of a monarch who loved his people, 
and was felicitous to render them happy. As, in 
every province of his extenfive dominions, the Hin¬ 
doos formed the great body of his fubjeSs, he la¬ 
boured to acquire a perfect knowledge of their re¬ 
ligion, their fciences, their laws, and inftitutions ; 
in order that he might conduit every part of his go¬ 
vernment, particularly the adminiftration of juftice, 
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in a manner as much accommodated as poffible to 
their own ideas *• In this generous undertaking he 
was feconded with zeal by his vizier AbulFazel, a mi- 
nifter whole under Handing was not 1 efs enlightened 
than that of his mailer. By their affiduous refearches, 
and confulration of learned men y , fuch information 
was obtained as enabled Abul Fazel to publifn a hi ief 
compendium of Hindoo jurifprudence in the A)een 
Akbery z , which may be confidered as the fn 11 
genuine communication of its principles to perfons 
of a different religion. About two centuries after- A.-D.W3. 
wards, the illullrious example of Akber was imitated 
andfurpaffed byMr.HafHngs, the Governor General 
of the Britifh Settlements in India. By his authority, 
and under his infpeaion, the moll eminent Pundits, 
or Brahmins learned in the laws, of the provinces 
over which he prefided, were affembled at Calcutta; 
and, in the courfe of two years, compiled, horn 
their moll ancient and approved authors, fentence 
by fentence, without addition or diminution, a full 
code of Hindoo laws a ; which is, undoubtedly, the 
moll valuable and authentic elucidation of Indian 
policy and manners that has been hitherto communi¬ 
cated to Europe. 

According to the Pundits, forne of the writers 
upon whofe authority they found the decrees which 
they have ihfertpd in the Code, lived feveral millions 

* Sec NOTE LXIII. >' Ayeen Akbery, A. vol. ui. 
p. 95 . - VoLiii. p. I9 7 . &c - * Preface to the 
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of years before their time b ; and they boaA of hav¬ 
ing a fucceffion cif expounders of their laws from that 
period to the prefent. Without entering into any 
examination of what is fo extravagant, we may con¬ 
clude, that the Hindoos have in their poffeffion trea¬ 
ties concerning the laws and jurifprudence of their 
country, of more remote antiquity than are to be 
found in any other nation. The truth of this de¬ 
pends not upon their own teftimony alone, but it is 
put beyond doubt by one circumftance, - that all 
thefe treaties are written in the Sanfkreet language, 
which has not been fpoken for many ages in any 
part of Indoftan, and is now underilood by none 
but the mod learned Brahmins. That the Hin¬ 
doos were a people highly civilized, at the time 
when their laws were compofed, is mod clearly eftab- 
Iifhed by internal evidence contained in the Code 
ltfelf. Among nations beginning to immerge from 
barbarifm, the regulations of law are extremely 
fimpie, and applicable only to a few obvious cafes 
of daily occurrence. Men mufl have been long 
united in a focial (late, their tranfaflions mufl; have 
been numerous and complex, and judges mufl have 
determined an imrnenfe variety of controverfies to 
which thefe give rife, before the fy Hem of law becomes 
fo voluminous and eomprehenfiveas to direfl the ju¬ 
dicial proceedings of a nation far advanced in improve¬ 
ment. In that early age of the Roman republic, 
when the laws of the Twelve Tables were promul¬ 
gated, nothing more was required than the laconic 


* Freface to the Code, p. xxxviih 
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injunctions which they contain for regulating the deci- 
fions of courts of juftice ; but, in a later period, the 
body of civil law, ample as its contents are, was found 
hardly fufficient for that purpofe. To the jejune 
brevity of the Twelve Tables, the Hindoo Code has 
no refemblance, but with refpeft to the number and 
variety of points it confiders, it will bear a compa¬ 
nion with the celebrated Digeft of Juftinian; or 
with the fyItems of jurifprudence in nations molt 
.highly civilized. The articles of which the Hindoo 
Code is compofed, are arranged in natural and lu¬ 
minous order. They are numerous and comprehen- 
five, and inveftigated with that minute attention and 
difcernment which are natural to a people diftin- 
guilhed for acutenefi and fubtility of underftanding, 
who have been long accultomed to the accuracy of 
judicial proceedings, and acquainted with all the 
refinements of legal practice. The decifions con¬ 
cerning every point (with a few exceptions occa- 
fioned by local prejudices and peculiar cuftoms) are 
founded upon the great and immutable principles 
of jullice which the human mind acknowledges and 
refpefts, in every age, and in all parts of the earth. 
Whoever examines the whole work, cannot enter¬ 
tain a doubt of its containing the jurifprudence of 
an enlightened and commercial people. "Whoever 
looks into any particular title, will be furprifed with 
a minutenefs of detail and nicety of diftmdtion, 
which, in many inllances, feem to go beyond the 
attention of European legiflation ; and it is remark¬ 
able that fome of the regulations which indicate the 
greateft degree of refinement, were eftablifhed in 
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periods of the moil remote antiquity. ef In the 
“ firft of the facred law tracts, (as is obferved by a 
tc perfon to whom Oriental literature, in all its bran- 
ches, has been greatly indebted,) which the Ilin- 
“ doos fuppofe to have been revealed by Menu 
“ fome millions of years ago, there is a curious 
“ paflage on the legal intereft of money, and the 
** limited rate of it in different cafes, with an ex- 
“ ception in regard to adventures at fea ; an excep- 
“ tion which the fenfe of mankind approves, and 
“ which commerce abfolutely requires, though it 
<c was not before the reign of Charles I. that our 
“ Englilh jurifprudence fully admitted it in refpedl 
fC of maritime contracts'.” It is likewife worthy of 
notice, that though the natives of India have been 
diftinguilhed in every age for the humanity and 
mildnefsof their difpofition, yet fuch is the folicitude 
of their law-givers to preferve the order and tran¬ 
quillity of foclety, that the punilhments which they 
jnflift on criminals are (agreeably to an obferva, 
tion of the ancients already mentioned) extremely 
rigorous. “ Punifhment (according to a ftriking 
* e perfonification in the Hindoo code) is the magif- 
** trate ; punifhment is the infpirer of terror j pu- 
“ nilhment is the nourifher of the fubjefls ; punilh- 
<c ntent is the defender from calamity ; punilhment 
is the guardian of thofe that Beep ; punifhment, 
with a black afpect and a red eye, terrifies the 
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IV. As the condition of the ancient inhabitants 
of India, whether we confider them as individuals 
or as members of fociety, appears, from the prece¬ 
ding inveftigation, to have been extremely favour¬ 
able to the cultivation of ufeful and elegant arts } 
we are naturally led to enquire, whether the pro- 
grefs which they actually made in them, was fuch 
as might have been expefted from a people in that 
fituation. In attempting to trace this progrefs we 
have not the benefit of guidance equal to that which 
conduced our refearches concerning the former 
articles of inquiry. The ancients, from their ilender 
acquaintance with the interior ft ate of India, have 
been able to communicate little information with 
refped to the arts cultivated there j and though the 
modems, during their continued intercourfe with 
India for three centuries, have had accefs to obferve 
them with greater attention, it is of late only, that 
by ftudying the languages nowand formerly fpoken 
in India, and by confulting and tranfiating their 
moft eminent authors, they have begun to enter into 
that path of inquiry which leads with certainty to a 
thorough knowledge of the ftate of arts cultivated 
in that country. 

One of the firft arts which human ingenuity 
aimed at improvifigi beyond what mere neceflity 
requires, was that of building. In the brief remarks 
which the fubjedl of my inquiries leads me to make 
on the progrefs of this art in India, I ihall confine 
my attention wholly to thpfe of higheft antiquity, 
fhe moil durable monuments of human induftry 
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arc public-buildings. ' The productions of art form¬ 
ed for the common purpofes of life, walte and 
perifh in ufing them; but works deftined for the 
benefit of pofterity fubfift through ages, and it is ac¬ 
cording to the manner in which thefe are executed, 
that we form a judgment with refpe£fc to the degree 
of power, flail, and improvement to which the peo¬ 
ple by whom they were erected had attained. In 
every part of India monuments of high antiquity 
are found. Thefe are of two kinds, fuch as were 
confecrated to the offices of religion, or fortrelfes 
built for the fecurity of the country. In the former 
of thefe, to which Europeans, whatever their ftruc- 
turc may be, give the general name of Pagodas , we 
may obferve a diverfity of ftile, which,both marks 
the gradual progrefs of architecture, and throw's 
light on the general ftate of arts and manners in 
different periods. The moft early Pagodas appear 
to have been nothing more than excavations in 
mountainous parts of the country, formed probably 
in imitation of the natural caverns to which the firft 
inhabitants of the earth retired for fafety during the 
night, and where they found fhelter from the incle¬ 
mency of the fea&ns, The moft celebrated, and, 
as there is reafon to believe, the moft ancient of all 
thefe, is the Pagoda in the ifland Elephanta, at no 
great diftance from Bombay. It has been hewn 
by the hands of man out of a folid rock, about half 
way up a high mountain, and formed into a fpacious 
area, nearly 120 feet fquare. In order to fupport 
the roof, and the weight of the mountain that lies 
above it, a number of mafiy pillars, and of a form 
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not inelegant, have been cut out of the fame rock, at 
fuch regular diftances, as on the firft entrance pre¬ 
sents to the eye of the fpeftator an appearance both 
of beauty and of flxength. Great part of the infide 
is covered with human figures in high relief, of 
gigantic fize as well as lingular forms, and diftin- 
guilhed by a variety of fymbols, reprefenring, it is 
probable, the attributes of the deities whom they 
worlhipped, or the a&ions of the heroes whom they 
admired. In the ifle of Salfette, Hill nearer to Bom¬ 
bay, are excavations in a fimilar ftile, hardly inferior 
in magnificence, and deltined for the fame religious 
purpofes. 

These ftupendous works are of fuch high anti¬ 
quity, that as the natives cannot, either from hiilory 
or tradition, give any information concerning the 
time m which they were executed, they univerfally 
afcribe the formation of them to the power of fupe- 
rior beings. From the extent and grandeur of 
thefe fubterraneous manfions, which intelligent 
travellers compare to the moll celebrated monu¬ 
ments of human power and art in any part of 
the earth, it is manifefl that they could not have 
been formed in that ftage of focial life where men 
continue divided into fmall tribes, unaccuftomed 
to the efforts of perfevering induftiy. It is only- 
in States of confiderable extent, and among peo¬ 
ple long habituated to fiibordinarion, and to act 
with concert, that the idea of fuch magnificent works 
is conceived, or the power of accomplilhing them 
can be found. 
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That feme fuch powerful ftate was eftablilhed 
in India at the time when the excavations in the 
iflands of Elephantaand Salfette were formed, is not 
the only conclufioix to be drawn from a furvey of 
them; the ftile in which the fculptures with which 
they are adorned is executed, indicates a confider- 
able improvement in art at that early period. Sculp, 
ture is the imitative art in which man feems to have 
made the fir ft trial of his own talents. But even 
in thofe countries where it has attained to the higheft 
degree of perfe&ion, its progrefs has been extremely 
flow. Whoever has attended to the hiftory of this 
art in Greece, knows how far removed the firft rude 
eflay to reprefent the human form, was from any 
complete delineation of it'. But the different 
groupes of figures which (till remain entire in the 
Pagoda of Elephanta, however low they muff rank 
if they be compared with the more elegant works 
of Grecian or even Etrufcan artifts, are finifhed in 
a ftile confiderably fuperior to the hard inexpreflive 
manner of the Egyptians, or to the figures in the 
celebrated palace of Perfepolis. In this light they 
have appeared to perfons abundantly qualified to ap- 
pretiate their merit, and from different drawings, 
particularly thofe of Niebuhr, a traveller equally ac¬ 
curate in obferving, and faithful in deferring, we 
muff form a favourable opinion of the ftate of arts 
in India at that period. 

? Winkelman's Hift. do l'Art chez In Aaciens, tom. i, 
p. 3 2 »&c. 
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It is worthy of notice, that although feveral 
of the figures in the caverns at Elephanta be fo 
different from thofe now exhibited in the Pago¬ 
das as objects of veneration, that fome learned 
Europeans have imagined they reprefent the 
rites of a religion more ancient than that now 
efbblifhed in Indoftan, yet by the Hindoos them- 
felves the caverns are confidered as hallowed 
places of their own worfliip, and they ftill refort 
thither to perform their devotions, and honour 
the figures there, in the fame manner with thofe 
in their own Pagodas. In confirmation of this, 
I have been informed by an intelligent obferver, 
who vifited this fubterraneous fanctuary, in the 
year 1782, that he was accompanied by a faga- 
cious Brahmin, a native of Benares, who, though 
he had never been in it before that time, re¬ 
cognized, at once, all the figures; was well ac¬ 
quainted with the parentage, education, and life 
of every deity or human perfonage there repre- 
fented, and explained with fluency the meaning 
of the various fymbols by which the images were 
diflingulflied. This may be confidered as a clear 
proof that the fyftem of mythology now prevalent 
in Benares, is not different from that delineated 
in the caverns of Elephanta. Mr. Hunter, who 
vifited Elephanta in the year 1784, feems to con- 
fider the figures there as reprefen ting deities who 
are ftill objects of worfliip among the Hindoos 

1 Aicbxologia, vol. vii, p. 3S6, &c. 

One 


One circumftance ferves to confirm the jufinefs 
of this opinion. Several of the moil confpicuous 
perfonages in the groupes at Elephanta are deco¬ 
rated with the Zennar , the facred firing or cord 
peculiar to the order of Brahmins., an authentic 
evidence of the diftinction of cafts having been 
eftablilhed in India, at the time when thefe works 
were finifhed. 

i. Instead of caverns, the original places of 
worlhip, which could be formed only in particu¬ 
lar fixations, the devotion of the people foon be¬ 
gan to raife temples in honour of their deities 
in other parts of India. The flru&ure of thefe 
was at firfi extremely Ample. They were pyra¬ 
mids of large dimenfion, and had no light within 
but what came from a finall door. After having 
been long accuftomed to perform all the rites of 
religion in the gloom of caverns, the Indians were 
naturally led to confidcr the folemn darknefs of 
fuch a manfion as facred. Some Pagodas in this 
firfi fiile of building ftill remain in Indoftan. 
Drawings of two of thefe at Deogur, and of a 
third near Tanjore in the Carnatic, all fabrics 
of great antiquity, have been publifhed by Mr. 
Hodges B , and though they are rude finfelures, 
they are of fuch magnitude as muft have re¬ 
quired the power of feme confiderable ftate to rear 
them. 
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3. In proportion to the progrefs of the different 
countries of India in opulence and refinement, the 
flructure of their temples gradually improved. 
From plain buildings they became highly orna¬ 
mented fabrics, and, both by their extent and 
magnificence, are monuments of the power and 
tafte of the people by whom they were erected. 
In this highly finifhed llile there are Pagodas of 
great antiquity in different parts of Indoftan, parti¬ 
cularly in the fouthem provinces, which were not 
expofed to the deflrudtive violence of Mahomedan 
zeal h . In order to affifl my readers in forming 
fuch an idea of thefe buildings as may enable 
them to judge with refpeft to the early Hate of 
arts in India, I fhall briefly defcribe two, of which 
we have the moft accurate accounts. The en¬ 
try to the Pagoda of Chillambrum near Porto 
Novo on the Coromandel coaft, held in high 
veneration on account of its antiquity, is by a 
flately gate under a pyramid an hundred and twenty- 
two feet in height, built with large Hones above 
forty feet long, and more than five feet fquare, 
and all covered with plates of copper, adorned 
with an immenfe variety of figures neatly exe¬ 
cuted. The whole flructure extends one thou- 
fand three hundred and thirty-two feet in one 
direction, and nine hundred and thirty-fix in ano¬ 
ther, Some of the ornamental parts are finifhed 
with an elegance entitled to the admiration of 


* See NOTE LXIV. 
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the mo ft Ingenious artifts *. The Pagoda of Se* 
ringham, fuperior in fanctity to that of Chillam- 
brura, furpafies it as much in grandeur $ and, for¬ 
tunately, I can convey a more perfect idea of it 
by adopting the words of an elegant and ac¬ 
curate hiftorian. This Pagoda Is fituated about 
a mile from the weftern extremity of the ifland of 
Seringham, formed by the divifion of the great 
river Caveri into two channels. il It is compofed 
“ of feven fquare inclofures, one within the other, 
“ the walls of which are twenty-five feet high, 
“ and four thick. Thefe inclofures are three 
“ hundred and fifty feet diftant from one another, 
“ and each has foul* large gates, with a high 

tewer ; which are placed, one in the middle of 
“ each fide of the inclofure, and oppofite to the 
“ four cardinal. points. Hie outward wall is near 
rt four miles in circumference, and its gateway 
<c to the South is ornamented with pillars, feveral 
“ of which are fmgle ftones thirty-three feet 
** long, and nearly five in diameter j and thofe 
tc which form the roof are ftill larger' ; in the 
“ inmoft inclofures are the chapels. About half 
“ a mile to the eaft of Seringham, and nearer 
* c to the Caveri than the Co kroon, is another 
“ large Pagoda, called Jembikiima ; but this has 
“ only one inclofure. The extreme veneration 
** in which Seringham is held, arifes from a belief 
“ that it contains that identical image of the 
“ god Wiftchnu, which ufed to be wor(hipped by 

’ Mem. de Literal, tom. xxxii. p, 44, &c. Voy. de 
M. Some tat tom. i. p. 2 ij. 
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•* the God Brahma. Pilgrims from all parts of the 
** peninfula come here to obtain abfolution, and 
w none coine without an offering of money ; and' 
(t a large part of the revenue of the ifland is 
“ allotted for the maintenance of the Brahmins 
“ who inhabit the Pagoda ; and thefe, with their 
cc families, formerly compofed a multitude not lefs 

than forty thoufand fouls, maintained, without 
<£ labour, by the liberality of fu perdition. Here, 
“ as in all the other great Pagodas of India, the 
“ Brahmins live in a fubordination which knows 
“ no refiftance, and fiumber in a voluptuoufnefs 
(e which knows no wants V* 

The other fpecies of public buildings which 
I mentioned, were thofe erefted for the defence 
of the country. From the immenfe plains of 
Indoftan, there arife, in different parts, eminences 
and rocks formed by nature to be places of 
ftrength. Of thefe the natives early took, poffef- 
fion, and fortifying them with works of various 
kinds, rendered them almoft impregnable ftations* 
There feems to have been, in fome diftant age, 
a period of general tusbulence and danger in In¬ 
dia, when fuch retreats were deemed effentially 
neceflkry to public fafety; for among the duties 
of magiftrates prefcribed by the Pundits, one is, 
“ that he fhall ereft a ftrong fort in the place 
“ where he chufes to refide ; and fhall build a wall 
tc on all the four fides of it, with towers and 

* Orme’s Hi ft. of Milit. Tranfaft. cf Indoftan, vokh 
p. 17S. 

q_ 2 “ battlements, 
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“ battlements, and ihall make -a full ditch around 
“ itOf thefe fortrefles feveral remain, which, 
both from the appearance of the buildings, and 
fro in the tradition of the natives, mull have 
been conftrufted in very remote times, Mr. 
Hodges has publifhed views of three of thefe, one 
of Chunar Gur, fituated upon the river Ganges, 
about lixteen miles above the city of Benares m ; 
the fecond, of Gwallior, about eighty miles to the 
fouth of Agra"; the third of Bidjegur, in the 
territory of Benares °. They are all, particularly 
Gwallior, works of confiderable magnitude and 
flrength. The fortrefles in Bengal, however, are 
not to be compared with feveral in the Deccan. 
Afleergur,' Burhampour, and Dowlatabad, are 
deemed by the natives to be impregnable p ; and 
I ’am aflured by a good judg§, that Afleergur is 
indeed a moll ftupendous work, and fo advantage- 
oufly fituated, that it would be extremely difficult 
to reduce it by force. Adoni, of which Tippoo 
Sultaun lately rendered himfelf matter, is not 
inferior to any of them* either in ttrength or im- 
portance^ 

No r is it only from furveying their public woiks 
that we are juftified in afferting the early pro* 
ficiency of the Indians in elegant and ufeful arts : 

In trod, to Code of Gentoo Laws* p, cxi. 

111 N u L ° N* II. ° III. 

* Rennellj Mem. p, 133, 13p. 

* Hiftoricei and Poetical View of the Deccan, p. 13, 

we 
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we are led to form the fame conclufion by a view 
of thofe productions of their ingenuity, which were 
the chief articles of their trade with foreign nations. 
Of thefe the labours of the Indian loom and 
needle have, in every age, been the molt cele¬ 
brated ; and fine linen is conjectured with fome 
probability, to have been called by the ancients 
Sindon, from the name of the river Indus or Sin- 
dus, near which it was wrought in the highefl 
perfection'. The cotton manufactures of India 
feem anciently to have been as much admired as 
they are at prefent, not only for their delicate 
texture, but for the elegance with which fome 
of them are embroidered, and the beautiful colour 
of the flowers with which others are adorned. 
From the earliefl period of European inter- 
courfe with India, that country has been diftin- 
guifhed for the number and excellence of the fub- 
ftances for dying various colours, with which it 
abounded The dye of the deep blue colour in 
highefl. eftimation among the Romans, bore the 
name of Indicum From India too, the fubftance 
ufed in dying a bright red colour, feems to have 
been imported" ; and it is well known that 
both in the cotton and filk fluffs which we now 
receive from India, the blue and the red are 

T Sir William Jones'? Third Difcourfc, p* 428. 

J Strab, lib* xv. p. 1018, A. 1024, B* 

* Plin.Mat, Hifh lib. xxxv. c. 6* § 27, 

u Salmafius Exercit. Plmianas in S©Jiru 18c See. 810. 
Salmafius de Homionymis Hyles Jatpea, e idy, See 
NO j E LXV* 
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the colours of moll conlpieuous luflre and beauty. 
But however much the ancients may have ad¬ 
mired rhefe productions of Indian art, fome cir- 
cu mftances, which I have already mentioned, ren¬ 
dered their demand for the cotton manufactures 
of India, far inferior to that of modern times; 
and this has occafioned the information concern¬ 
ing them which we receive from the Greek and 
Roman writers to be very imperfeCt. We may 
conclude, however, from the wonderful refem- 
blance of the ancient Hate of India to the mo¬ 
dem, that, in every period, the productions of 
their looms were as various as beautiful. The in¬ 
genuity of the Indians in other kinds of work- 
tnanlliip, particularly in metals and in ivory, is 
mentioned with praife by ancient authors, but 
without any particular defcription of their nature*. 
Of thefe early productions of Indian artifts, there 
are now fome fpecimens in Europe, from which it 
appears that they were acquainted with the method 
of engraving upon the hardeft Hones and gems ; 
and, both in the elegance of their defigns and in 
neatnefs of execution, had arrived at a confiderable 
degree of excellence. An ingenious writer main¬ 
tains that the art of engraving on gems was pro¬ 
bably an Indian invention, and certainly was early 
improved there, and he fupports this opinion by 
feveral plaufible arguments y . The Indian engraved 


1 Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1044. B. Dionyf. Perieges, verf, 1016, 
y Ralpe’s Introd. to Taflie's Dei'cript. CataL of engraved 
gems, itc. p, xii. &c. 
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gems of which he has publifhed defections, ap¬ 
pear to be the workmanfhip of a very remote 
period, as the legends on them are in the San- 
fkreet language 

But it is not alone from the improved Hate 
of mechanic arts in India, that we conclude its 
Inhabitants to have been highly civilized ; a proof 
of this, (till more convincing, may be deduced 
from the early and extraordinary production? of 
their genius in the fine arts. This evidence is 
rendered more interefting, by being derived from 
a fource of knowledge which the laudable curiofity 
of our countrymen has opened to tire people of 
Europe within thefe few years. That all the 
fcience and literature poffeffed by the Brahmins, 
were contained in books written in a language un- 
derflood by a few only of the moft learned among 
them, is a faft which has long been known; 
and all the Europeans fettled in India during three 
centuries, have complained that the Brahmins 
obflinately refufed to inftruct any perfon in this 
language. But at length, by addrefs, nuld treat¬ 
ment, and a perfuafion, that the earneftnefs with 
which inftruftion was foliated, proceeded not 
from any intention of turning their religion into 
derifion, but from a defire of acquiring a perfeft 
knowledge of their fciences and literature, the 
fcruples of the Brahmins have been overcome. 

* Rafpe’s Introd. to Taffie’s Defcript. Catal. o£ engraved 
Gcm$j voL L p* 74 - voL ii* plate xiii. 
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Several Britifh gentlemen are now completely 
mailers of the Sanlkreet language. The myfterious 
veil formerly deemed impenetrable* is removed ; 
and in the courfe of five years, the curiolity of 
the public has been gratified by two publications 
as lingular as they were unexpected. The one is 
a tranflation by Mr. Wilkins, of an Epifode from 
the Muhabarat, an epic poem in high eflimation 
among the Hindoos, compoi'ed according to their 
account by Kreefhna Dwypayen Veias, the moll 
eminent of all their Brahmins, above three thou- 
fand years before the Chrillian mra. The other 
is Sacontala, a dramatic poem, written about a 
century before the birth of Chrill, tranflated by 
Sir W, Jones. I lhall endeavour to give my readers 
fuch a view of the fubjeCl and compofition of 
each of thefe, as may enable them to eftimate, 
in lome meafure, the degree of merit which they 
poffefs. 

The Mahabarat is a voluminous poem, con¬ 
fiding of upwards of four hundred thoufand lines. 
Mr. Wilkins has tranflated more than a third 
of it; but only a Ihort epifode, intitled Baghvat- 
Geeta, is hitherto publifhed, and from this 
fpecimen we mult form an opinion with refpeft to 
the whole. The fubjeCt of the poem is a famous 
civil war between two branches of the royal houfe 
of Bhaurat. When the forces on each fide were 
01 med in the field, and ready to decide the 
contell by the fword, Arjoon, the favourite and 
pupil of the god Kreefhna, who accompanied him 

in 
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in this hour of danger, requefted of him to caufe 
his chariot to advance between the two hoftile 
armies. He looked at both armies, and beheld, on 
either fide, none but grand fires, uncles, coufins, 
tutors, fons, and brothers, near relations or bofom 
friends ; and when he had gazed for a while, and 
faw thefe prepared for the fight, he was feized 
with extreme pity and compun&ion, and uttered 
liis for row- in the folio wing words :—“ Having 
“ beheld, O Kreejhna! my kindred thus waiting 
tc anxious for the fight, my members fail me, 
“ my countenance withereth, the hair ftandeth 
£t an end upon my body, and all my frame 
“ trembleth with horror j even Qandeev , my 
“ bow efcapeth from my hand, and my fkin 
* e is parched and dried up,—When I have de- 
** ftroyed my kindred, thall I longer look for 
“ happinefs? I with not for victory, Kreejhna; 
u I want not dominion; I want not pleafure; 
« for what is dominion and the enjoyments of 
(< life, or even life itfelf, when thofe for whom 
“ dominion, pleafure, and enjoyment were to be 
cc coveted, have abandoned life and fortune, 
* L and Hand here in the field ready for the 
<c battle. Tutors, fons, and fathers, grandfires, 
ft and grandfons, uncles, nephews, coufins, kin- 
“ dred, and friends! Although they would kill 
“ me, I wifh not to fight them ; no not even 
“ for the dominion of the three regions of 
“ the univerfe, much lefs for this little earth V* 

* Baglmt-Geeta, p, 30, 3 r. 

In 
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In order to remove his fcruples, Kreefhna informs 
him what was the duty of a prince of the Cbehte- 
ree or military call, when called to a£b in fuch a 
fituation, and incites him to perforin it by a 
variety of moral and philofophical arguments, the 
nature of which I fhall have occafion to confider 
particularly in another part of this Differtation. 
In this dialogue between Kreelhna and his pupil, 
there are feveral pafiages which give an high idea 
of the genius of the poet. The fpeecn of Arjoon I 
have quoted, in which he expreffes the anguilh of 
his foul, mull have flruck every reader as beauti¬ 
ful and pathetic; and I fhall afterwards produce 
a defeription of the Supreme Being, and of the 
reverence wherewith he fhould be worfhipped, which 
is fublime. But while thefe excite our admiration, 
and confirm us in the belief of a high degree of 
civilization in that country where fuch a work 
was produced, we are furprifed at the defeft of tafte 
and of art in the manner of introducing this Epi- 
fode. Two powerful armies are drawn up in battle- 
array, eager for the fight j a young hero and his 
inftru&or are deferibed as {landing in a chariot 
of war between them; that furely was not the mo¬ 
ment for teaching him the principles of philofophy, 
and delivering eighteen leftures of metaphyfics and 
theology. 

With regard, however, both to the dramatic 
and epic poetry of the Hindoos, we labour under 
the disadvantage of being obliged to form an opi¬ 
nion from a fingle fpeciinen of each, and that of 

the 
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the latter, too, (as it is only a part of a large -work,) 
an imperfect one. But if, from fuch fcanty materials, 
we may venture upon any decifion, it muft be, 
that of the two, the drama feems io have been 
conducted with the moil correct tafte. This will 
appear from the obfervations which l now proceed 
to make upon Sacontala. 

It is only to nations confiderably advanced 
in refinement, that the drama is a favourite enter¬ 
tainment. The Greeks had been for a good time 
a polifhed people; Alcseus and Sappho had com- 
pofed their Odes, and Thales and Anaximander 
had opened their fchools, before tragedy made 
its firft rude effay in the cart of Thefpts; and a 
good time elapfed before it attained to any con- 
fiderable degree of excellence. From the drama 
of Sacontala, then, we muft form an advantageous 
idea of the flats of improvement in that fociety 
to whofe tafte it was fuited. In eftimatlng its 
merit, however, we muft not apply to it rules 
of criticifm drawn from the literature and tafte 
of nations with which its author was altogether 
unacquainted ; we muft not expect the unities of 
the Greek theatre ; we muft not meafure it by our 
own ftandard of propriety. Allowance muft be 
made for local cuftoms, and fmgular manners, 
arifmg from P ft ate of domeftic fociety, an order 
of civil policy, and a fyftem of religious opinions, 
very different from thofe eftablifhed in Europe. 
Sacontala is not a regular drama, but, like fome 
of the plays early exhibited op the Spanifh and 
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Englilh theatres, is an hiftory in dialogue, un¬ 
folding events which happened in different places, 
and during a feries of years. When viewed in this 
light, the fable is in general well arranged, many 
of the incidents are happily chofen, and the Vieiffi- 
tudes in the fituation of the principal perfonages 
are hidden and unexpected. The unravelling of 
the piece, however, though fome of the circum- 
ffances preparatory to it be introduced with Ikill, 
is at laft brought about by the intervention of 
fuperior beings, which has always a bad effect, 
and difcovers Pome want of art. But as Sacontala 
was defcended of a celeftial nymph, and under 
the protection of a holy hermit, this heavenly in¬ 
terposition may appear lefs marvellous, and is ex¬ 
tremely agreeable to the Oriental tafte. In many 
places of this drama it is Ample and tender, in 
fome pathetic; in others there is a mixture of 
comic with what is more ferious. Of each, ex¬ 
amples might be given. I 'fcafl feleff a few of 
the firft, both becaufe limplicity and tendernefs 
are the charadteridic beauties of the piece, and 
becaufe they fo little referable the extravagant 
Imagery and turgid ffyle confpicuous in almofl all 
the fpecimens of Oriental poetry which have hither¬ 
to been publilhed. 

Sacontala, the heroine of the drama, a 
puncefs of high birth, had been educated by an 
holy hermit in a hallowed grove, and had paffed 
the early part of her life in rural occupations and 
paftoial innocence. When fhe was about to quit 
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this beloved retreat, and repair to the court of a 
great monarch, to whom ihe had been married, 
Cana, her fofter-father, and her youthful com¬ 
panions, thus bewail their own lofs, and exprefs 
their willies for her happinefs, in a ftrain of ienti- 
rnent and language perfectly fuited to their paftoral 
charader. 

a Hear, O ye trees, of this hallowed foreft, 
“ hear and proclaim that Sacontala is going to 
I s the palace.of-her wedded lord ; Ihe who drank 
“ not, though thirfty, before you were watered j 
* c Ihe, who cropped not, through affection for you, 
t( one of your frelh leaves, though Ihe would 
ff have been pleafed with fuch an ornament for 
** her locks *, llie, whofe chief delight was in the 
« feafon when your branches are fpangled widi 
** Sowers ! 

Chorus of Wood Nymphs.—“ May her way be at- 
« tended with profperity! May propitious breezes 
“ fprinkle, for her delight, the odoriferous dull of 
« rich bloffoms ! May pools of clear water, green 
« with the leaves of the lotos, refrelh her as fhe 
Vt walks ! and may lhady branches be her defence 
« from the fcorching fun-beams!” 

Sacontala, juft as Ihe was departing from 
the grove, turns to Cana : ct Sufter me, venerable 
“ father, to addrefs this Madhavi-creeper, whofe 
'« red bloffoms inflame the grove.— Cam. ■“ My 
« child, I know thy affedion for it,-— -Sdci&U 

« O moft 
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<c O moft radiant of Ihining plants, receive my 
“ embraces, and return them with thy flexible 
“ arms! from this day, though removed at a 
fatal diftance, I lhall for ever be thine.—O be- 
“ loved father, conlidcr this creeper as myfelf 
As {he advances, fhe again addrefles Cana: 
“ Father! when yon female antelope, who now 
“ moves flowly from the weight of the young ones 
cc with which fhe is pregnant, /hall be delivered 
* e of them, fend me, I beg, a kind meflage with 

“ tidings of her fafety.—Do not forget. 5 ’- -Cana. 

* c My beloved 1 I will not forget it.- Sacon- 

tala [flopping^. t( Ah! what is it that dings to 
“ the ikirts of my robe and detains me! ■- 

Cana. “ It is thy adopted child, the little fawn, 
“ ( whofe mouth, when the fliarp points of Cufa 
grafs had wounded it, has been fo often fmeared 
“ by thee with the healing oil of Ingudi; who 
<c has been fo often fed by thee with a handful of 
“ Synmaka grains, and now will not leave the 

“ footfteps of his protedrefs.”- Sacont. “ Why 

“ doth thou weep, tender fawn, for me who mull 
** leave our common dwelling-place ?— As thou 
“ wall reared by me when thou hadd loft thy 
ct mother, who died foon after thy birth, fo will 
“ m y fofter-father attend thee, when we are fe- 
“ parated with anxious care.-^Return, poor thing, 

“ return -we mud part.” [She burjl into 

tears. j Cana. “ dhy tears, my child, ill fuit 

“ the occafion; we lhall all meet again j be firm; 
“ fee the dired road before thee, and follow it, 
“ When the big tear forks beneath_thy beautifol 

** eye- 
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** eye-lalhes, let thy refolution check its firff efforts 
t( to difengage itfelf.—In thy paffage over this 
“ earth, where the paths are now high, now 
“ low, and the true path feldom diftinguifhed, the 
* e traces of thy feet muff: needs be unequal j but 
“ virtue will prefs thee right onward b ,” 

From this fpecimen of the Indian drama, every 
reader of good tafte, I fhould imagine, will be 
fatisfied, that it is only among a people of poliffied 
manners and delicate fentiments that a compofi- 
tion fo fimple and correct could be produced or 
relifhed. I obferve one inftance in this drama of 
that wild extravagance fo frequent in Oriental 
poetry. The monarch in replacing a bracelet 
which had dropped from the arm of Sacontala, 
thus addreffes her: £< Look, my darling, this is the 
“ new moon which left the firmament in honour 
“ of fuperior beauty, and having defcended on 
“ your enchanting wrift, hath joined both its 
(( horns round it in the fhape of a bracelet V’ But 
this is the fpeech of an enraptured young man to 
his miftrefs, and in every age and nation exagge¬ 
rated praife is expected from the mouth of lovers. 
Dramatic exhibitions feem to have been a favourite 
amufement of the Hindoos as well as of other 
civilized nations. te The tragedies, comedies, 
<c farces, and mufical pieces of the Indian theatre, 
tc would fill as many volumes as that of any 
“ nation in ancient or modem Europe. They 

h Ad IV. p. &c. c Ad III. p. 36. 
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<c are all in verfe where the dialogue is elevated, 
and in profe where it is familiar $ the men of 
<c rank and learning are reprefented fpeaking pure 
“ Sanfkrcet, and the women Pracrit, which is little 
“ more than the language of the Brahmins, 
“ melted down by a delicate articulation to the 
fC foftnefs of Italian; while the low perfons 
“ of the drama fpeak the vulgar dialers of the 
** feveral provinces which they are fuppofed to 
“ inhabit V* 

V. The attainments of the Indians in fcience, 
furnifh an additional proof of their early civiliza¬ 
tion. By every perfon who has vifited India in 
ancient or modem times, its inhabitants either 
in tranfactions of private bulinefs, or in the con¬ 
duct of political affairs, have been deemed not in¬ 
ferior to the people of any nation in fagacity or in 
acutenefs of underftanding. From the application 
of fuch talents to the cultivation of fcience, an 
extraordinary degree of proficiency might have 
been expe&ed, The Indians Were, accordingly, 
early celebrated on that account, and fome of the 
mod eminent of the Greek philofophers, travelled 
into India, that, by converfmg with the fages 
of that country, they might acquire fome por¬ 
tion of the knowledge for Which they were dif- 
tinguifhed % The accounts, however, which we 

d Preface to Sacont. by Sir William Jones, p. is. See 
NOTE LXVI. 

* Brukeri Hift. Philofoph. vol. i. p, jgo. 
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receive from the Greeks and Romans, of the Sci¬ 
ences which attrafted the attention of the Indian 
philofophers, or of the difcoveries which they had 
made in them, are very imperfect. To the refearches 
of a few intelligent psrfons, who have vifited India 
during the courfe of the three lad centuries, we 
are indebted for more ample and authentic inform¬ 
ation. But from the reluctance with which the 
Brahmins communicate their fciences to ft rangers, 
and the inability of Europeans to acquire much 
knowledge of them, while, like the myfteries of 
their religion, they were concealed from vulgar eyes 
in an unknown tongue, this information was ac¬ 
quired flowly and with great difficulty. The fame 
observation, however, which I made concerning our 
knowledge of the date of the fine arts among 
the people of India, is applicable to that of 
their progrefs in fcieace, and the prefent age is 
the firft furniffied with fufficient evidence Opon 
which to found a dedfive judgment with refped to 
either. 

Science, when viewed as disjoined from re¬ 
ligion, the confideration of which I referve for 
another head, is employed in contemplating either 
the operations of the under (landing, the exercife 
of our moral powers, or the nature and qualities 
of external objeds. The firft is denominated 
logic ; the fecond ethics; the third phyfics, or the 
knowledge of nature. With refped to the early 
progrefs in cultivating each of tiicfe fciences ia 
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India; we are in poffeffion of fadls which merit 
attention. 

But, prior to the ccnfi deration of them, it is 
proper to examine the ideas of the Brahmins 
with refpect to mind itfelf, for if thefe were not 
juft, all their theories concerning its operations 
muff have been erroneous and fanciful. The 
did motion between matter and fpirit appears to 
have been early known by the philosophers of India, 
and to the latter they afcribed many powers of 
which they deemed the former to be incapable ; 
and when we recollect how inadequate our con¬ 
ceptions are of every object that does not fall 
under the cognizance of the fenfes, we may affirm 
(if allowance be made for a peculiar notion of the 
Hindoos which ffiall be afterwards explained) that 
no defcription of the human foul is more fuited 
to the dignity of its nature than that given by the 
author of the Mahabarat, “ Some,” fays he, 
“ regard the foul as a wonder, others hear of it 
“ with aftonifhment, but no one knpweth it. The 
iC weapon divideth it not ; the fire burneth it 
“ not; the water corrupteth it not ; the wind 

drieth it not away ; for it is indivifible, m- 
“ confumable, incorruptible ; it is eternal, uni- 
ct verfal, permanent, immovable j it is invifible, 
** inconceivable, and unalterable F .” After this 
view of the fentimeats of the Brahmins concerning 
mind itfelf, we may proceed to confider their ideas 

f Baghifst-Geeta, p. 37. 
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■with refpe& to each of thefciences, in that tripartite 
.arrangement which I mentioned. 

i ft. Logic and Metaphyfics. On no fubjeft 
has the human under handing been more exercifed 
than in analyfing its own operations. The various 
powers of the mind have been examined and 
defined. The origin and progrefs of our ideas have 
been traced ; and proper rules have been preferibed, 
of proceeding from the obfervation of fads to the 
eftablifhment of principles, or from the knowledge 
of principles to form arrangements of feience. The 
philofophers of ancient Greece were highly cele¬ 
brated for their proficiency in thefe abftruie fpecu- 
lations ; and in their difeuffions and arrangements, 
difeovered fuch depth of thought and acutenefs of 
difeernment, that their fyftems of Logic, particularly 
that of the Peripatetic School, have been deemed 
mofl diflinguiihed efforts of human reafon. 

But fince we became acquainted, in feme degree, 
with the literature and fcience of the Hindoos, we 
find that as foon as men arrive at that ftage in focial 
life, when they can turn their attention to fpecula- 
tive inquiries, the human mind will, in every region 
of the earth, difplay nearly the fame powers, and 
proceed in its invefligations and difeoveriea by 
nearly fimilar ftfeps. From Abul Fazel’s compen¬ 
dium of the philofophy K of the Hindoos, the know¬ 
ledge of which he acquired, as he informs us, by 

■ e, Ayeen Akbery, vol, iii, p. 95, fee. 
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SfTociating intimately with the mo ft learned men of 
the nation ; from the fpecimen of their logical dif- 
cufiions contained in that portion of the Shaftra 
publi flied by Colonel Dow h , and from many paf- 
fagea in the Baghvat-Geeta, it appears that the fame 
j peculations which occupied the philofnphers of 
Greece had engaged the attention of the Indian 
Brahmins; and the theories of the former, either 
concerning the qualities of external objects, or the 
nature of our own ideas, were not/more ingenious 
than thofe of the latter. To define with accuracy, 
to difh'nguifh with acutenefs, and to reafon with 
fubtlety, are charafteriftics of both ; and in both, 
the fame excefs of refinement, in attempting to ana- 
lyfe thofe operations of mind which the faculties of 
man were not formed to comprehend, led fometimes 
to the mold falfe and dangerous conclufions. That 
fceptical philofophy, which denies the exigence of 
the material world, and afferts nothing to be real 
but our own ideas, feems to have been known in In¬ 
dia as well as in Europe 1 ; and the fages of the Eafd, 
as they were indebted to philofophy for the know¬ 
ledge of many important truths, were not more 

exempt than thofe of the Well from its delufions 
and errors. 

ud, Ethics. This fcience , 1 which has for its ob¬ 
ject, to afeertain what diftinguilhes virtue from vice, 
to inveftigate what motives Ihould prompt men to 

h IWertation, p.sxxix, &c. 

1 IWi Diffemnian, p. Ivii. Ay ceil £kbery, voi. iii, p. is 8. 
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act* and to prefcribe rules for the conduct of life* as 
it is of all others the moil interefling, feems to have 
deeply engaged the attention of the Brahmins* 
Their fentiments with refpeft to thefe points were 
various, and, like the philofophers of Greece, the 
Brahmins were divided into fe&s, diftinguifhed by 
maxims and tenels often diametrically oppofite* 
That fe.ft with whofe opinions we are, fortunately* 
bed acquainted, had eitablifhed a fyftem of morals, 
founded on principles the mod generous and digni* 
hei which unafiHled reafon is capable of difeovering* 
Man, they taught, was formed not for fpecuiation 
or indolence, but for action* He is born, not for 
himfelf alone, but for his fellow mem The happi- 
nefs of the fociety of which he is a member, the 
good of mankind, are his ultimate and higheft ob¬ 
jects. In chafing what to prefer or to rejeft, the 
juftnefs and propriety of his own choice are the only, 
confiderarions to which he fliould attend. The 
events which may follow his actions are not in his 
own power, and whether they be profperous or ad- 
verfe, as long as he is fatisfied with the purity of 
the motives which induced him to a£l, he can en¬ 
joy that approbation of his own mind, which con- 
flitutes genuine happmefs, independent of the power 
of fortune or the opinions of other men. ic Man 
(fays the author of the Mahabarat) enjoyeth not 
freedom from action. Every mm is invokm* 
w tarily urged to aft by tliofe principles which are 
u inherent in his nature* He who reftraineth his 
cc active faculties, and fitteth down with his mind 
* attentive to the objects of his femes, may be call- 
r 3 ** ed 
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« ed one of an aftrayed foul. The man is praifed, 
“ who having fubdued ail his paffions, performeth 
with his adtive faculties all the functions of life 
« unconcerned about the event \ Let the motive 
“ be in the deed, and not in the event. Be not one 
« whofe motive for aftion is the hope of reward. 
t£ Let not thy life be fpent in inaction. Depend 
upon application, perform thy duty, abandon all 
« thought of the confequence, and make the event 
« equal, whether it terminate in good or in evil \ 
tc for fueh an equality is called T~og [i. e. attention 
c< to what is fpiritualj. Seek an afylum then in 
“ wifdom alone; for the miferable and unhappy 
“■ are fo on account of the event of things. Men 
* £ who are endued with true wifdom are unmindful 
Lc *of good or evil in this world. Study then to ob- 
** tain this application of thy under it an ding, for 
“ fuch application in bufinefs is a precious ait. 
** Wife men who have abandoned all thought of the 
{t fruit which is produced from their actions, are 
sf freed from the chains of birth, and go to the re* 
“ gions of eternal happinefs V* 

- From thefe and other paiTages which I might have 
quoted, we learn that the diilinguifhing dotilrines of 
the Stoical fchool were taught in India many ages 
before the binh of Zeno, and inculcated with a 
perfuafive earneilnefs nearly refeihbliqg that of 
Epictetus; and it is not without aftonifhment that 
we find the tenets of this manly aftive philofophy, 

k Baglivat-Geeta, p, 44, 1 Baghvat-Greta, p. 40. 
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which feem to be formed only for men of the mod 
vigorous fpirit, prefcribed as the rule of conduct to a 
race of people more eminent (as is generally fup- 
pofed) for the gentlenefs of their difpofnion than 
for the elevation of their minds. 

3d, Physics. In all the fciences which contri¬ 
bute towards extending our knowledge of nature, 
in mathematics, mechanics, and aftronomy, Aritfo 
metic is of elementary ufe. In whatever country 
then we find that fuch attention has been paid to 
the improvement of arithmetic as to render its opera¬ 
tions moff eafy and correct, we may prefume that 
the fciences depending upon it have attained a fu- 
perior degree of perf. 61 ion. Such improvement of 
this fcience we find in India. While, among the 
Greeks and Romans, the only method ufed for 
the notation of numbe s was by the letters of the 
alphabet, which necelfarily rendered arithmetical 
calculation extremely tedious and operofe, the In¬ 
dians had, from time immemorial, employed for 
the fame purpofe the ten cyphers, or figures, now 
univerfally known, and by means of them performed 
every operation in arithmetic with the greateft faci¬ 
lity and expedition. By the happy invention of 
giving a different value to each figure according to 
its change of place, no more than ten figures are 
needed in calculations the moll complex, and of any 
given extent; and arithmetic is the mod; perfect of all 
the fciences. The Arabians, not long after their fet- 
tlement in Spain, introduced this mode of notation 
into Europe, and were candid enough to acknow- 
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ledge that they had derived the knowledge of it 
from the Indians. Though the advantages of this 
mode of notation are obvious and great, yet fo 
fluwiy do mankind adopt new inventions, that the 
ufe of it was for foine time confined to fcience; 
by degrees, however, men of bufmefs rdinquifhed 
the former eumberfome method of computation by 
letters, and the Indian arithmetic came into general 
ufe throughout Europe 01 . It is now fo familiar 
and iimple, that the ingenuity of the people, to 
whom we are indebted for the invention, is kfs 
ofcferved and lefs celebrated than it merits. 

The aftronomy of the Indians is a proof Hill 
more confpicuous of their extraordinary prog refs in 
fcience. The attention anti fuccefs with which they 
ftudied the motions of the heavenly bodies were fo 
little known to the Greeks and Romans, that it is 
hardly mentioned by them but in the moll curfory 
manner 11 . But as foon as the Mahomedans eftab- 
lifiied an ijatercourfe with the natives of India, they 
obferved and celebrated the fuperiority of their 
agronomical knowledge. Of the Europeans who 
vifitecl India a her the communication with it by 
tbe Cape of Good Hope was difeovered, M. Bernier, 
an inquifuive and philpfophical traveller, was one 
of the firft who learned that the Indians had long 
applied to the ftudy of aflrpnomy, and had made 
confiderable progre.% in that fcience His inform a- 

m MsJntncla Hift. des Matbemai. tom 1 p, 360. 4 c. 

Strabo, III). x.v. p, 1047, A* Di-pa. Perieg* v, HJ3, 

? Voyages* tom Up p. 145^ . 
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tlon, however, feems to have been very general and 
imperfeft. We are indebted for the firft fcientific 
proof of the great proficiency of the Indians in aftro- 
notnicd knowledge, to M. de la Loubere, who, on 
his return from his einbaffy to Siam, brought with 
him an extract from a Siamefe manufcript, which 
contained tables and rules for calculating the places 
of the fun and moon. The manner in w hich thefe 
tables were conflrLifted rendered the principles on 
which they were founded extremely obfcure, and it 
required a commentator as converfant in agrono¬ 
mical calculation as the celebrated Caflini, to ex¬ 
plain the meaning of this curious fragment. The 
epoch of the Siamefe tables correFponds to the 2 ift 
of March, A. D. 658. Another fet of tables was 
tranfinitted from Chrifuabouram, in the Carnatic, 
the epoch of which anfwers to the icth of .March, 
A. D. 1491. A third fet of tables came from Nar- 
fapour, and the epoch of them goes no farther back 
than A, D. 156^. T he fourth and moft curious fet 
of tables was publtfbed by M* le Gentil, to whom 
they were communicated by a learned Brahmin of 
Tirvalore, a final! town on the Coromandel coaft, 
about twelve miles weft of Negapatam. The epoch 
of thefe tables is of high antiquity, and coincides with 
the beginning of the celebrated mra of the Catycug- 
harn or Collee Jogue, which commenced, accord¬ 
ing to the Indian account, three thoufand one hun¬ 
dred and two y«ars before the birth of Chrift p . 
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These four fets of tables have been examined 
and compared by M, Bailly, who with fingular feli¬ 
city of genius has conjoined an uncommon degree 
of eloquence with the patient refear ones of an aftro- 
nomer, and the profound invefligations of a geome¬ 
trician. His calculations have been verified, and 
his reafonings have been ill nitrated and extended by 
Mr. Playfair, in a very mafterly Differtation, pub- 
lifhed in the Tranfactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh q . 

Instead of attempting to follow them in reafon- 
ings and calculations, which, from their nature, are 
often abltrufe and intricate, I /hail fatisfy myfelf 
with giving fuch a general view of them as is fuited 
to a popular work. This, I hope, may convey a 
proper idea of what has been publifhed concerning 
the attronomy of India, a fubject too curious and 
important to be omitted in any account of the date 
of fcience in that country j and, without interpofing 
any judgment of my own, I fhall leave each of my 
readers to form his own opinion. 

It may be confidered as the general refult of all 
the enquiries, reafonings, and calculations, with re* 
fpcct to Indian aftronemy, which have hitherto been 
made public, “ That the motion of the heavenly 
“ bodies, and more particularly their fituation at 
“ the commencement of the different epochs to 

■ » vd. ii. p. 133. 
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« which the four fets of tables refer, are ascertained 
“ with great accuracy j and that many of the 
t( elements of their calculations, efpecially for very 
« reinote ages, are verified by an aftoniihing coin- 
« cidence with the tables of the modern aftronomy 
“ of Europe, when improved by the lateft and moil 
« nice deductions from the theory of gravitation.” 

Thefe conclufions are rendered peculiarly in ter eld¬ 
ing, by the evidence which they afford of an ad¬ 
vancement in fcience unexampled in the hiftory of 
rude nations. The Indian Brahmins, who annu¬ 
ally circulate a kind of almanac, containing aftrono- 
mical predictions of feme of the more remarkable 
phenomena in the heavens, fuch as the new and full 
moons, the eclipies of the fun and moon, are in pof- 
feffion of certain methods of calculation, which, 
upon examination, are found to involve in them 
a very extenfive fyffem of aftronomical knowledge. 

M. le Gentil, a French aftronomer, had an opportu¬ 
nity, while in India, of obferving two eclipfes of the 
moon which had been calculated by a Brahmin, and 
he found the error in either to be very inconfider- 
able. 

The accuracy of thefe refults is lefs furp riling 
than the juftnefs and fcientific nature of the prin- 
ples on which the tables, by which they calculate, 
are conftructed, For the method of predicting 
echpfes which is followed by the Brahmins, is of a 
kind altogether different from any that has been 
found in the poffeflion of rude nations in the infancy 
of aftronomy. In Chaldsea, and even in Greece, 

in 
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in the early ages, the method of calculating eclipfes 
was founded on the obfervation of a certain period 
or cycle, after which the eclipfes of the fun and 
moon return nearly in the fame order; but there 
was no attempt to analyfe the different circ m* 
fiances on which the eclipfe depends, or t de¬ 
duce its phenomena from a precife knowledge of 
the motions of the fun and moon* This lufl 
was referred for a more advanced period, when 
geometry, as well as arithmetic, were called in to 
the afiiftance of aftronomy, and if it was attempted 
stall, feems not to have been attempted with fuc- 
cefs before the age of Hipparchus, it is a method 
of this fuperior kind, founded on principles and 
oil an anatyfts of the motions of the fun and moon, 
which guides the calculations of the Brahmins, 
and they never employ any of the groffer elHma* 
tions, which were the pride of the fir ft aftrenomers 
in Egypt and Chaldea- 

The Brahmins of the prefent times are guided in 
their calculations by thefe principles, though they 
do not now underftand them ; they know only 
the life of the tables which are in their pofTcffion, 
but are unacquainted with the method of their com 
ftru£ion< The Brahmin who vifited M, le Gentil 
at Pondicherry, and Winifred him in the ufe of 
the Indian tables, had no knowledge of the princi¬ 
ples of his art, and di!covered no curiofny concern¬ 
ing the nature or IVL ie GentiPs obfervations, or 
about the infraiments which he employed. He 
was equally ignorant w : ith relpe^t to the authors of 
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thefe tables : and whatever is to be learnt concern¬ 
ing fhe time or place of their conftruQdon, mutt be 
deduced from the tables themfelves. One fet of 
thefe tables (as was formerly obferved) profefs to 
be as old as the beginning of the Caiyougbam, or 
to go back to the year 3102 before the Cbriftian 
sera ; but as nothing ( it may be fuppofed) is eafier 
than for an attronomer to give to his tables what 
date he pleafes, and by calculating backwards, to 
eftablifh an epoch of any afligned antiquity, the 
pretenfione of the Indian aftronomy to fo remote an 
origin are not to be admitted without examination. 

That examination has accordingly been itiftitu- 
ted by M. Bailly, and the refult of his inquiries is 
aflerted to be, that the aftronomy of India is founded 
on obfervations which cannot be of a much later 
date than the period above mentioned. For the 
Indian tables reprefent the ftate of the heavens at 
that period with aftonifhing exabtnefs j and there 
is between them and the calculations of our mo¬ 
dem aftronamy fuch a conformity with refpeft to 
thofe ages, as could refult from nothing, but from 
the authors of the former having accurately copied 
from nature, and having delineated truly the face 
of the heavens, in the age wherein they lived. In 
order to give fome idea of the high degree of accu¬ 
racy in the Indian tables, I Hi all felef t a few inftan- 
ces of it, out of many that might be produced. 
The place of the fun for the aftronomical epoch at 
the beginning of the Calyougham, as ftated in the 
tables of Tirvalore, is only forty-feven minutes 
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greater than by the tables of M. de la Caille, when 
corre&ed by the calculations of M. de la Grange, 
The place of the moon, in the fame tables, for the 
fame epoch, is only thiriy-feven minutes different 
from the tables of Mayer. The tables of Ptolemy, 
for that epoch, are erroneous no lefs than ten de¬ 
grees with refpect to the place of the fun, and 
eleven degrees with refpeft to that of the moon. 
The acceleration of the moon’s motion reckoning 
from the beginning of the Calyougham to the pre- 
fent time, agrees, in the Indian tables, with thofe 
of Mayer to a fingle minute. The inequality of 
the fun’s motion, and the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
which were both greater in former ages than they 
are now, as reprefented in the tables of Tirvalore, 
are almofl: of the precife quantity that the theory of 
gravitation affigns to them three thoufand years 
before the Chriftian sera. It is accordingly for 
thofe very remote ages (about 5000 years diilant 
from the prefent) that their aflronomy is mod ac¬ 
curate, and the nearer we come down to our own 
times, the conformity of its refults with ours dimi- 
nifhes. It feems reafonable to fuppofe, that the 
time when its rules are moft accurate, is the time 
when the obfervaiicns were made on which thefe 
rules are founded. 

In fupport of this conclufiorl, M. Bailly main¬ 
tains that none of all the aftronomical fyftems of 
Greece orPerfia, or of Tartary, from fome of which 
it might be fufpected that -the Indian tables were 
copied, can be made to agree with them, efpecialiy 
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when we calculate for very remote ages. The fuperior 
perfection of the Indian tables becomes always more 
confpicuous as we go farther back into antiquity. 
This fhews, like wife, how difficult it is to conftruct 
any aftronomical tables which will agree with the 
ilate of the heavens for a period fo remote from the 
time when the tables were conltruCted, as four or 
five thoufand years. It is only from aftronomy 
in its moll advanced Hate, fuch as it has attained 
in modem Europe, that fuch accuracy is to be 
expefted. 

When an eftimate is endeavoured to be made 
of the geometrical fkill neceffary for the conftruc- 
tion of the Indian tables and rules, it is found to be 
very confiderable $ and, befide the knowledge of 
elementary geometry, it mull have required plain 
.and fpherical trigonometry, or fomething equivalent 
to them, together with certain methods of approxi¬ 
mating to the values of geometrical magnitudes, 
which feem to rife very far above the elements of 
any of thofe fciences. Some of thefe laft mark aifo 
very clearly (although this has not been obferved 
by M. Bailly) that the places to which thefe tables 
are adapted, mull: be fituated between the Tropics, 
becaufe they are altogether inapplicable at a greater 
distance from the Equator. 

From this long induction, the conclufion which 
ieems obvioufly to refult is, that the Indian afiro- 
nomy is founded upon obfervations which were 
made at a very earlv period j and when we con- 
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/icier the cxaft agreement of the places which they 
affign to the fun and moon, and other heavenly bo¬ 
dies, at that epoch, with thofe deduced from the 
tables of Te la CaiUe and Mayer, it ftrongly con¬ 
firms the truth of the pofrion which I have been 
endeavouring to edablifh concerning the early and 
high date of civilization in India. 

Before I quit this fubjeft, there is one cir- 
cumftance which merits particular attention. All 
the knowledge which we have hitherto acquired 
of the principles and conclufions of Indian agro¬ 
nomy is derived from the fouthern part of the 
Carnatic, and the tables are adapted to places 
fimated between the meridian of Cape Comorin 
and that which pafles through the eaftern part 
of Ceylon r . The Brahmins in the Carnatic ac¬ 
knowledge that their fcienee of ailronomy was de¬ 
rived from the North, and that their method of 
calculation is denominated Fakiam , or New, t3 
diftinguilh it from the Siddantam , or ancient method 
eflablifhed at Benares, which they allow to be 
much more perfe£t; and we learn from Abul 
f aze!, that all the aftronomers of Indoftan rely 
entirely upon the precepts contained in a book 
called Socrej Sudhant, compofed in a very re¬ 
mote period It is manifefliy from this book that 
the method to which the Brahmins of the South 
gave the name of Siddentam is taken, Benares 
has been from time immemorial the Athens of 

r Eailly, Eif. Prelim, p. jvii. s Ayeer. Akbery, iii. p.8. 
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India, the refidence of the moft learned Brah¬ 
mins, and the feat both of fcience and literature. 
There, it is highly probable, whatever remains of 
the ancient aftronomical knowledge and difcbveries 
of the Brahmins is ftill preferredIn an en¬ 
lightened age and nation, and during a reign dif- 
tinguiihed by a fucceihon of the moft fplendid 
and fuccefsful undertakings to extend the know¬ 
ledge of nature, it is an objedt worthy of public at¬ 
tention, to take meafures for obtaining poffeftion of 
all that time has fpared of the philofophy and 
inventions of the moft early and moft highly 
civilized people of the Eaft. It is with peculiar 
advantages Great Britain may engage in this laud¬ 
able undertaking. Benares is fubjedt to its do¬ 
minion ; the confidence of the Brahmins has 
been fo far gained as to render them communi¬ 
cative ; fome of our countrymen are acquainted 
with that facred language in which the myfteries 
both of religion and of fcience are recorded ; move¬ 
ment and a&ivity has been given to a fpirit of 
inquiry throughout aft the Britifh eftablifhments in 
India ; perfons who viftted that country with other 
views, though engaged in occupations of a very 
different kind, are now carrying on fcientific and 
literary refearches with ardour and fuccefs. No¬ 
thing fee ms now to be wanting but that thofe en- 
trufted with the adminiftration of the Britifh eai- 

* M. Dernier, in the year 1 ( 568 , faw a large hall in Bertare* 
filled with the works of the Indian philofophers, phylician*, 
and poets. Voy. ii, p. 148. 
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pire in India, fhould enable fome perfon capable, 
by his talents and liberality of fentiment, of in- 
veftigating and explaining the more abftrufe parts 
of Indian philofophy, to devote his whole time 
to that important objebt. Thus Great Britain may 
have the glory of exploring fully that extensive 
field of unknown fcience, which the Academicians 
of France had the merit of firft opening to the 
people of Europe u . 

VI. Tiie laft evidence which I {hall mention of 
the early and high civilization of the ancient In¬ 
dians, is deduced from the confideration of their 
religious tenets and practices. The inftitutions of 
religion, publicly eftablifhed in all the extenlive 
countries {{retching from the banks of the Indus to 
Cape Comorin, prefent to view an afpect nearly 
fimilar. They form a regular and complete fyftem 
of fuperftition, ftrengthened and upheld by every 
thing which can excite the reverence and fecure 
the attachment of the people. The temples confe- 
crated to their deities are magnificent, and adorned 
not only with rich offerings, but with the mod ex- 
quifite works in painting and fculpture, which the 
artifls, higheit in eft filiation among them, were 
capable of executing. The rites and ceremonies' 
of their worfhip are pompous and fplendid, and 
the performance of them not only mingles in all 
the more momentous tranfaciions of "common 
life, but conftitutes an eflential part of them.. The 

u See NOTE LXVIII. 
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Brahmins, who, as minifters of religion, prefide 
in all its functions, are elevated above every other 
order of men, by an origin deemed not only more 
noble, but acknowledged to be facred. They 
have effablifhed among themfelves a regular 
hierarchy and gradation of ranks, which, by fe- 
curing fubordination in their own order, adds 
weight to their authority, and gives them a more 
abfolute dominion over the minds of the people. 
This dominion they fupport by the command of 
the immenfe revenues with, which the liberality of 
princes, and the zeal of pilgrims and devotees, 
have enriched their Pagodas *« 

It is far from my intention to enter into any 
minute detail with refpect to this vail and com¬ 
plicated fyftem of fuperftition. An attempt to 
enumerate the multitude or deities which, are the 
objects of adorationm India j to defciioe the fplen- 
dour of worfhip in their Pagodas, and the immenfe 
variety of their rites and ceremonies * to recount - 
the various attributes and functions which the craft 
of priefts, or the credulity of the people, have 
arcribed to their divinities j efpecially if I were to 
accompany all this with the review of the numerous 
and often fanciful fpeculations and theories of 
learned men on this fubject, would require a work 
of great magnitude. 1 fhall, therefore, on this, as 
on forhe of the former heads, confine myfelf to 

* Eo£-er. Porte Ouverte, p. 39. 309, See. 
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the precife point which I have kept uniformly in 
view, and by confidering the ftate of religion in 
India, I fliall endeavour not only to throw additional 
light on the Hate of civilization in that country, but 
1 flatter myfelf that, at the fame time, I fha.ll be 
able to give what may be confidered as a Iketch 
and outline ol the hiflory and progrefs of fuper- 
llition and falfe religion in every region of the 
earth. 

I. We may obferve, that, in every country, the 
received mythology, or fyflem of fuperflitious belief, • 
with all the rites and ceremonies which it preferibes, 
is formed in the infancy of focietv, in rude and 
barbarous times. True religion is as diflerent 
from fuperflition in its origin, as in its nature. 
The fonner is the oil spring of reafon cheriflied by 
fcience, and attains to its higheft perfection in ages 
of light and improvement. Ignorance and fear 
give birth to the latter, and it is always in the 
darkefl periods that it acquires the greatefl vigour. 
I hat numerous part of the human fpecies whofe 
lot is labour, whofe principal and a!moll foie oc¬ 
cupation is to fecure fubfiftence, has neither Ieifure 
nor capacity for entering into that path of intri¬ 
cate and refined fpeculation, which conducts to 
the knowledge of the principles of rational religion. 
When the intellectual powers are jufi: beginning 
to unfold, and their firft feeble exertions are 
directed towards a few objects of primary ncccf- 
flty and ufe; when the faculties of the mind are 
lo limited as not to have formed general and 
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abftraft ideas; when language is fo barren as to 
be deftitute of names £0 diftinguilh any thing not 
perceivable by fome of the fenfes; it is prepofte- 
rous to expert that men fliould be capable of 
tracing the relation between effects and their 
caufes; or to fuppofe that they fhould rife from 
the contemplation of the former to the dhcovery 
of the latter* and form juft conceptions of one 
Supreme Being, as the Creator and Governor 
of the univerfe. The idea of creation is fo fami¬ 
liar, wherever the mind is enlarged by fcience, and 
illuminated by revelation* that we feldom reflect 
how profound and abftrufe the idea is, or con- 
fider what progrefs man mu ft have made in 
obfervation and rcfearch, before he could arrive 
at any diftinth knowledge of this elementary prin¬ 
ciple in religion. But even in its rude ftate, the 
human mind, formed for religion, opens to the re¬ 
ception of ideas, which are deftined, when cor¬ 
rected, and refined, £0 be the great fouree of con- 
folation amid ft the calamities of life, Thefe ap- 
prehenfions, however, are originally indiftindt 
and preplexed, and feem to be fuggefted rather 
by the dread of impending evils, than to flow 
from gratitude for bieffings received. While 
nature holds on her courfe with uniform and un- 
difturbed regularity, men enjoy the benefits re- 
fulting from it, without much inquiry concerning 
its caufe. But every deviation from this regular 
courfe roufes and aftonifhes them. When they be¬ 
hold events to which they are not accuftonied, 
they fearch for the caufes of them with eager curi- 

s 3 ofity* 
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ofity. Their underhanding is often unable to dif- 
cover thefe, but imagination, a more forward and ar¬ 
dent faculty of the mind, decides without hefitation. 
It afcribes the extraordinary occurrences in nature 
to the influence of invifible beings, and fuppofes 
the thunder, the hurricane, and the earthquake, to 
be the immediate effect of their agency. Alarmed 
by thefe natural evils, and expofed, at the fame time, 
to many dangers and difaff ere, which are unavoid¬ 
able in the early and uncivilized ffate of fociety, 
men have recourfe for protection to power fuperior 
to what is human, and the firff rites or practices 
which bear any refemblance to acts of religion, 
have it for their object to avert evils which they 
fuffer or dread - v . 

II. As fuperfUtion and falfe religion take -their 
rife, in every country, from nearly the fame fenti- 
ments and apprehenfions, the invifible beings, who 
are the firff objects ot veneration, have every 
where a near refemblance. To conceive an idea 
of one fnperintending mind, capable of arranging 
■ and directing all the various operations of nature, 
items to be an attainment far beyond the powers 
' of man in the more early ftages of his progrefs. 
His theories, more fuited to the limited fphere of 

f 

y In the feeond volume of the Hi ft cry of America, p, 183. 
ef fifth edition, I gave nearly a fimilat* account of the origin 
of falfe religion. Inftead of labouring- to convey the ft-jne 
ideas in cl i lie rent language, I have inferted here feme paragraphs 
ir, the fame words I then ufed, 
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his own obfervation, are not fo refined. He fup- 
pofes that there is a didinct caufe of every remark¬ 
able effect, and aferibes to a feparate power every 
event which attracts his attention, or excites his 
terror. He fancies that it is the province of one 
deity to point the lightning, and, with an awful 
found, to hurl the irrefitiible thunderbolt at the 
head of the guilty ; that another rides in the 
whirlwind, and, at his pkafure raifes or ftills 
the temped ; that a third rules over the ocean ; 
that a fourth is the god of battles ; that while 
malevolent powers fcatter the feeds of animofity 
and difoord, and kindle in the bread thofe angry 
padions which give rife to war, and terminate in 
dedrufiion, others of a nature more benign, by 
infpiring the hearts of men with kindnefs and love, 
drengthen the bonds of focial union, augment the 
bap pined, and increafe the number of the human 
race. 

Without defending farther into detail, or at¬ 
tempting to enumerate that infinite multitude of 
deities to which the fancy or the fears of men 
have allotted the direction of the fevcral depart¬ 
ments in nature, we may recognise a driking uni¬ 
formity of features in the fy deals of fuperflstinn - 
eftablifired throughout every part of the earth. The 
lets men have advanced beyond the date of lavage 
life, and the more Bender their acquaintance with 
the operations of nature, the fewer were their 
deities in number, and the more compendious 
was their theological creed ; but as their mind 
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gradually opened, and their knowledge continued 
to extend, the objefts of their veneration multi¬ 
plied, and the articles of their faith became more 
numerous. .7 his took place remarkably among 
the Greeks in Europe, and the Indians in Alia, 
the two people in thofe great divifions of the earth, 
who were moll early civilized, and to whom, for 
that 1 eafon, I fhall confine all my obfervations. 
I hey believed, that over every movement in the 
natural world, and over every function in civil 
01 do medic life, even the moll common and 
trivial, a particular deify fprefided. The manner 
m which they arranged the llations of thefe 
lupeiintending powers, and the offices which they 
allotted to each, were in many refpecls the fame. 
What is fuppofed to be performed by the power 
of Jupiter, of Neptune, of ^olus, of Mars, of 
Venus, according to the mythology of the Well, 
is afcribed in the Eaft to the agency of Agnee, the 
god of fire ; Varoon, the god of oceans ; Vayoo, 
the god of wind 1 ; Cama, the god of love ; and a 
variety of other divinities* 

The ignorance and credulity of men having 
thus peopled the heavens with imaginary beings, 
they afcribed to them fuch qualities and actions 
as they deemed fuitable to their character and 
functions. It is one of the benefits derived from 
true religion, that by fetting before men a flandard 
of perfect excellence, which they ftould have 

1 Eaghvat-Gccta, p. 94. 
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always in their eye, and endeavour to referable, it 
may be laid to bring down virtue frgm heaven 
to earth, and to form the human mind after a 
divine model. In fabricating fyftems of falfe re¬ 
ligion, the procedure is direCtly the reverfe. Men 
aferibe to the beings whom they have deified, fuch 
actions as they themfelves admire and celebrate. 
The qualities of the gods who are the objects of 
adoration, are copied from thofe of the worfliip- 
pers who bow down before them ; and thus inany 
of the imperfections peculiar to men, have found 
admittance into heaven. By knowing the adven¬ 
tures and attributes of any falfe deity, we can 
pronounce, with fome degree of certainty, what 
mull have been the (late of fociety and manners 
when he was elevated to that dignity. The my¬ 
thology of Greece plainly indicates the character 
of the age in which it was formed. It muff have 
been in times of the greateft licentioufnefs, anar¬ 
chy, and violence, that divinities of the highcll rank 
could be fuppofed capable of perpetrating actions, 
or of being influenced by paffions, which, in more 
enlightened periods, would be deemed a difgrace 
to human nature; it muft have been when the 
earth was ftill infefled with deflruCtive monitors, 
and mankind, under forms of government too 
feeble to afford them protection, were expofed to 
the depradations of Jawlefs robbers, or the cruelty 
of favage oppreiTors, that the well-known labours 
of Hercules, by which he was railed from earth 
to heaven, could have been necelfary, or would 
have been deemed fo highly meritorious. 'The 
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fame obfervation is applicable to the ancient my¬ 
thology of India. Many of the adventures and 
exploits of the Indian deities are fuited to the 
rudeft ages of turbulence and rapine. It was to 
check diford er, to redr els wrongs, and to clear the 
earth of powerful oppreffors, that Vifhnou, a divi¬ 
nity of the higheft order, is laid to have become 
fucce{lively incarnate, and to have appeared on 
earth in various forms % 

III. The charafter and functions of thofe deities 
which fuperftition created to itfelf as objects of 
its veneration, having everywhere a near refem- 
blance, the rites of their worfhip were every¬ 
where extremely fimilar. Accordingly, as deities 
were diftmguifhed, either by ferocity of character 
or licentioufiiefs or conduct, it is obvious what 
fervices mult have been deemed moft acceptable 
to them. In order to conciliate the favour, or 
to appeafe the wrath, of the former, fafts, mortifi¬ 
cations, and penances, all rigid, and many of 
them excruciating to an extreme degree, were 
tne means employed. Their altars were always 
bathed in blood, the moft coflly viftims were 
offered, whole hecatombs were flaughtered, even 
numan lacrinces were not- unknown, and were 
hem to be the molt powerful expiations. In order 
l ° & a * n good will of the deities of the latter 
defeription, recourfe was had to inftitutions of a 
’vi) dm c rent kind, to fplendid ceremonies, gay 

“ Sonnet?, join. i. p. i?3, & 0 . 
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■feftivals, heightened by all the pleafures of poetry, 
mufic, and dancing, but often terminating in 
lcen.es of indulgence too indecent to be defcribed. 
Of both thefe, in (lances occur in the rites of 
Greek and Roman worfhlp, which I need not men¬ 
tion to my learned readers b . In die Eaft the > 
ceremonial of fup6lfl.ition is nearly the fame. The 
manners of the Indians, though diflinguilhed, from 
the time when they became known to the peo¬ 
ple of the Weft, for mildnefs, feem, in a more 
remote period, to have been in a greater degree 
fimilar to thofe of other nations. Several of their 
deities were fierce and awful in their nature, and 
were reprefented in their temples under the molt 
terrific for ms.If we did not know the dominion 
of fuperftition over the human mind, we fliould 
hardly believe, that a ritual of worth ip fuited to the 
character of fuch deities could have been efta- 
blillied among a gentle people. Every aft of re-' 
ligion, performed in honour of fome of their 
gods, feems to have been prefer;bed by fear. Morti¬ 
fications and penances fo rigorous, fo painful, and 
fo long continued, that wc read the accounts 
of them with aflonifhment and horror, were mul¬ 
tiplied. Repugnant as it is to the feelings of 
an Hindoo to ftied the blood of any creature 
that has life, many different animals, even the 
moft ufefnl, the horfe and the cow,-were offered 
up as victims upon the altars of lome of their 

b Stra&Oj iib, viii, j&j. A. Lib.xii. p. 837. C. 
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gods'; and what is ftill more ftrange, the Pago, 
das of the Eaft were polluted with human facri- 
hces as well as the temples of the Weft , d . But 
religious inftitutions, and ceremonies of a Ids fevere 
hind, were more adapted to the genius of a people, 
formed, by the extreme fenfibility both of their 
mental and corporeal frame, to an immoderate 
iove of pleafure. In no part of the earth was a 
connection between the gratification of fenfual 
defire and the rites of public religion, difpiayed 
with more avowed indecency than in India. In 
every Pagoda there was a band of women fet apart 
for the fervice of the idol honoured there, and 
devoted from their early years to a life of pleafure ; 
for which the Brahmins prepared them by an 
education which added fo many elegant accom- 
pldhments to their natural charms, that what they 
gamed by their profligacy, often brought;no in. 
confiderablc acceffion to the revenue of the temple. 
In every funGion performed in .the Pagodas, as 
well as in every public proceflion, it is the office 
of theft: women to dance before the idol, and 
to fing hymns in his praife; and it is difficult to 
lay, whether they trefpafs molt againft decency 
E geftures they exhibit, or by the verfes 
which they recite. The walls of the Pagoda are 
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covered -with paintings, m a ftile no lefs indelicate * • 
and in the innermoft recefs of the temple, for it 
would be profane to call it the fan&uary, is placed 
the I.mgam , an emblem of prodinSive power too 
grofs to be explained f . 

IV. How abfurd foever the articles of faith 
may be which fuperftition has adopted, or how 
unhallowed the rites which it prefcribes, The for¬ 
mer are received in every age and country wrth 
tmhefitating affent, by the great body of the peo¬ 
ple, and the latter obferved with fcrupulous ex- 
affnefs. In our reafonings concerning religious 
opinions and practices which differ widely from 
our own, we are extremely apt to err. .Having 
been inflru&ed ourfelves in the principles of a re¬ 
ligion, worthy in every refpeft of that divine 
wifdom by which they were dilated, we fre¬ 
quently exprcfs wonder at the credulity of nations 
in embracing fyftems of belief which appear to ns 
fo directly repugnant to right reafon, and feme- 
times fufpeft that tenets fo wild and extravagant 
do not really gain credit with them. But ex¬ 
perience may fatisfy us, that neither our won¬ 
der nor fufpicions are well founded. No article 
of the public religion was called in queftion by 

* Voyage de Gentil. vol. i. p. 244. 260. Preface to Code 
ef Gent00 Laws, p. Ivin 

f R.iger Forte Olivette, p. 157, Voyage de Sanneral, 
voL i. p.41. 175. Sketches, vol. z. p, 203, Hamilton 1 * 
Ttav. vol L p, 379- 
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thofe people of ancient Europe, with whole hiftory 
we are bell acquainted, and no practice which 
it enjoined appeared improper to them. On the 
other hand, every opinion that tended to dimimfh 
the reverence of men for the gods of their coun¬ 
try, or to alienate them from their worfhip, ex¬ 
cited among the Greeks and Romans that in¬ 
dignant zeal which is natural to every people at- 
tached to their religion, by a firm perfuafion of 
its truth. The attachment of the Indians, both 
in ancient and modern times, to the tenets 
and rites of their anceftors, has been, if poffible, 
Rill greater. In no country of which we have any 
account, were precautions taken with fo much fo- 
licitude to place the great body of the people be¬ 
yond the reach of any temptation to doubt or dif- 
belief. They not only were prevented, (as I have 
already obferved the great bulk of mankind muft 
always be in every country,) from entering upon 
any fpeculative inquiry, by the various occupations 
of active and laborious life, but any attempt to 
extend the fphere of their knowledge was exprefsly 
prohibited. If one of the Sooder caft, by far the 
mo ft numerous of the four into which the whole 
nation was divided, prefumed to read any portion 
of the facred books, in which all the fcience known 
in India is contained, he was feverely punifhed ; 
if he ventured to get it by heart, he was put to 
death f . To afpire after any higher degree of know¬ 
ledge than the Brahmins have been pleafed to teach, 
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would be deemed not only prefmnptlon but im¬ 
piety. Even the higher Calls depended entirely 
for inftruttion on the Brahmins, and could ac¬ 
quire no portion of fcience but what they deigned 
to communicate. By means of this, a devout re¬ 
verence was univerfally maintained for thofe in- 
flitutions which were confidered as facred j and 
though the faith of the Hindoos has been often 
tried by fevere perfections, excited by the bigotry 
of their Mahomedan conquerors, no people ever 
adhered with greater fidelity to the tenets and rites 
of their anceftors 

V. We may obferve, that when fcience and 
philofophy are di flu fed through any country, the 
fyftem of fuperflition is fubjedled to a ferutiny from 
which it was formerly exempt, and opinions 
fpread which imperceptibly diminifli its influence 
over the minds of men. A free and full exami¬ 
nation is always favourable to truth, but fatal 
to error. What is received with implicit faith in 
ages of darknefs, will excite contempt or indigna¬ 
tion in an enlightened period. The hiftofy of re¬ 
ligion in Greece and Italy, the only countries 
of Europe which, in ancient times, were diflln- 
guiflied for their attainments in fcience, confirms 
the truth of this obfervation. As foon as fcience 
made fuch progrefs in Greece as rendered men 
capable of difeermng the wifdfim, the forefight, 
and the goodnefs difplayeJ in creating, prefer ving, 

11 Orme’s Fragment, p. u:. Sennsrat, vol. i. p, r;4- 
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and governing the worlds they muft have perceived, 
tliat the characters of the divinities which were 
propofed as the objects of adoration in their tem¬ 
ples, could not entitle them to be confidered as the 
prefixing powers in nature* A poet might addrefe 
Jupiter as the father of gods and men, who governed 
both by eternal laws } but to a philofopher, the fon 
of Saturn, the dory of whofe life is a feries of vio¬ 
lent and licentious deeds, which would render any 
man odious or defpicable, muft have appeared alto¬ 
gether unworthy of that ftation* The nature of the 
religious fervice celebrated in their temples muft have 
been no left offenfive to an enlightened mind, than the 
character of the deities in honour of whom it was per¬ 
formed* Inftead of inftitutions, tending to reclaim 
men from vice, to form or to flrengthen habits of 
vlrrue, or to elevate the mind to a fenfe of its proper 
dignity, fuperftition either occupied its votaries in 
frivolous unmeaning ceremonies, or preferibed rites, 
which operated, with fatal influence, in inflaming 
the pafilons and corrupting the heart* 

It is with timidity* however, and caution, that 
men venture to attack the eftablifhed religion of their 
country, or to impugn opinions which have been 
long held facred* At firft, fome philofophers en¬ 
deavoured, by allegorical interpretations and refined 
comments, to explain the popular mythology, as if 
it had been a defeription of the powers of nature, 
and of the various events and revolutions which 
take place in the fyftein of the material world, and 
endeavoured by this expedient, to palliate many of 
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its abfurdities. By degrees, bolder theories con¬ 
cerning religion were admitted into the fchools of 
fcience. Philofophers of enlarged views, fenfible of 
the impiety of the popular fuperftition, formed 
ideas concerning the perfe&ions of one Supreme 
Being, the Creator and Ruler of the univerfe, as 
jiift and rational as have ever been attained by the 
unaffifted powers of the human mind. 

If from Europe we now turn to Afia, we fliall 
find, that the obfervation which I have made upon 
the hiftory of falfe religion holds equally true there. 
In India as well as in Greece, it was by cultivating 
fcience that men were fir ft led to examine and to 
entertain doubts with refpea to the eftablifhed fyf- 
tems of fuperftition ; and when we confider the 
great difference between the eccleliaftical conftitu- 
tion (if I may ufe that exprefiion) of the two coun¬ 
tries, we are apt to imagine that the eftablifhed fyf- 
tem lay more open to examination in the latter 
than in the former. In Greece there was not any 
diftindt race or order of men fet apart for perform¬ 
ing the functions of religion, or to ferve as heredi¬ 
tary and interefted guardians of its tenets and in- 
fiitutions. But in India the Brahmins were born 
the minifters of religion, and they had an exclufive 
right of prefiding in all the numerous rites of wor* 
fhip which fuperftition prefcribed as neceffary to 
avert the wrath of Heaven, or to render it propiti¬ 
ous. Thefe diflinftions and privileges fecured to 
them a wonderful afcendant over their country¬ 
men j and every confideration that can influence 
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the human mind, the honour, the intereft, the 
power of their order, called upon them' to fup- 
port the tenets, and to maintain the inftitutions and 
rites, with which the prefervation of this afcendant 
was fo intimately connected. 

But as the moll; eminent perfons of the Call 
devoted their lives to the cultivation of fcience, the 
progrefs which they made in all the branches 
of it (of which I have given lome account) was 
great, and enabled them to form fuch a juft idea of 
the fyiteni of nature, and of the power, wifdom, 
and goodnefs difplayed in the formation and go- 
vermnent of it, as elevated their minds above the 
popular fuperfthion, and led diem to acknowledge 
and reverence one Supreme Being, “ the Creator 
<c of all things (to ule their own expreffions), and 
“ from whom all things proceed V* 

This is the idea which Abul Faael, who examined, 
the opinions of the Brahmins with the greateft at¬ 
tention and candour, gives of their theology. et They 
“ a h,” lays he, “ believe in the unity of the God- 
head, and although they hold images in high 
“ veneration, it is only becaufe they reprefent Celef- 
“ beings, and prevent the thoughts of thofe 
“ who worfhip them from wandering The feiiti- 
ments of the molt intelligent Europeans who have 
vifited India, coincide perfectly with his, in rei'pect 
to this point. The accounts which Mr. Bernier 

Eagliviit'Cetta> p. Sr- 1 Ayeea Akbery, val. iii. p. 3. 
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received from the Pundits of Benares, both of 
their external worftiip, and of one Sovereign Lord 
being the foie objeft of their devotion, is precifely 
the fame with that given by Ahul Faze! \ Mr* 
Wilkins, better qualified perhaps than any Euro¬ 
pean ever was to judge with refpedt to this fubjeft, 
reprefents the learned Brahmins of the prefent times 
as Theifts, believers in the unity of God 1 * Of the 
fame opinion is M. Sonnerat, who refided in India 
feven years, in order to inquire into the manners, 
fcienccs, and religion of the Hindoos m . The 
Pundits who tranflated the Code of Gentoo Laws, 
declare, that it was the Supreme Being, who, 
by his power, formed all creatures of the animal, 
u vegetable and material world, from the four 
** elements of fire, water, air, and earth, to be an 
<c ornament to the magazine of creation ; and 
“ whofe comprehenfive benevolence fele&ed man, 
the centre of knowledge, to have dominion and 
** authority over the reft; and, having bellowed 
a upon this favourite object judgment and under- 
Cf Handing, gave him fupremacy over the comers 
u of the world V* 

Nor are thefe to be regarded as refined fenti- 
ments of later times. The Brahmins being con- 
11 dered by the Mahomedan conquerors of India as 
the guardians of the national religion, have been 

k Voyage, tom* ii» p, 

J Preface to Bagkvat-Geeta, p, 24*" l 
m V oy age, tom* h p. 19S* n Prelim, Difcourfi p. kmiL 
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fb lludioufly deprefted by their fanatical zeal, 'that 
the modem members of that order are as far infe¬ 
rior to their anceftors in fcience as in power. It is 
from the writings of their ancient Pundits that 
they derive the moil liberal fentiments which they 
entertain at prefent, and the wiidom for which they 
are now celebrated has been tranfmitted to them 
from ages very remote. 

That this aftertion is well founded we are ena- 
bled to pronounce with certainty, as the molt pro¬ 
found myileries of Hindoo theology, concealed with 
the greateft care from the body of the people, have 
been unveiled by the tranflations from the Sanikreet 
language lately publifhed. The principal defign of 
the Baghvat-Geeta, an epifode in the Maliaharat, a 
poem of the higheil antiquity, and of the greateil 
authority in India, feems to have been to eftablifli 
the dofttine of the unity of the Godhead, and 
from a juft view of the divine nature to deduce an 
idea of what worfhip will be moil acceptable to a 
perfea Being. ^ In it, amidft much obfeure meta- 
phyfical difeufiion, forae ornaments of fancy un- 
fuited to our tafte, and fome thoughts elevated to 
a traft of fublimity into which, from our habits of 
reafoning and judging, we will find it difficult to 
ollow them we find deferiptions of the Supreme 
Being entitled to equal praife with thofe of the 
Greek philofophers which I have celebrated. Of 

" Mr ‘ Haftin S s ’* Letter, prefixed to the Baghvat Geeta, 
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thefe I fhn.Il now produce one to which I formerly 
alluded, and refer my readers for others to the 
work itfelf: “ O mighty Being,” fays Arjoon. 

44 who art the prime Creator, eternal God of Gods, 
“ the World’s Manfion ! Thou art the incorrup- 
“ tible Being, d ill in cl from all things tranfient. 
“ Thou art before all Gods, the ancient Pooroojh 
" [i. e, vital foul], and the Supreme Supporter of 
44 the univerfe. Thou know eft ' all things, and 
44 art worthy to be known ; thou art the Supreme 
“ Manfion, and by thee, O infinite Form, the uni- 
“ verfe was fpread abroad! reverence be unto 
« thee before and behind j reverence be unto thee 
44 on all fides; O thou who art all in all! Infinite 
“ is thy power and thy glory.—Thou art the father 
t4 of all things, animate and inanimate. Thou art 
“ the wife inftruflor of the whole, 'Worthy to be 
44 adored. There is none like unto thee ; where, 
“ then, in the three worlds, is here one above thee ? 
** Wherefore I bow down; and, with my body 
“ proftrate upon the ground, crave thy mercy, 
« Lord ! worthy to be adored ; for thou iliouldft 
** bear with me, even as a father with his fon, a 
“ friend with his friend, a lover with his beloved p .” 
A description of the Supreme Being is given in one 
of the facred books of the Hindoos, from which it 
is evident what were the general fentiments of the 
learned Brahmins concerning the divine nature and 
perfections : 44 As God is immaterial, he is above 
44 all conception ; as he is invifible, he can have no 

p Baghvat-Gecta, p. 94, 95 - 
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cc form ; but from what we behold of his works, 
i '~ we may conclude, that he is eternal, omnipotent, 
“ knowing 1 all things, and prefent everywhere 

To men capable of forming fuch ideas of the 
Deity, the public fervice in the Pagodas ran ft have 
appeared to be an idolatrous worfhip of images, by 
a fuperftitious multiplication of frivolous or immoral 
rites j and they mult have feen that it was only by 
fandlity of heart, an d purity of manners, men could 
hope to gain the approbation of a Being perfect in 
goodnefs. This truth Veias labours to inculcate 
in the Mahabarat, but with the prudent referve and 
artful precautions natural to a Brahmin, ftudious 
neither to offend his countrymen, nor to dimjnifh the 
influence of his own order. His ideas concerning 
the mode of worlhipping the deity, are explained 
in many ftriking paffages of the poem; but unwill¬ 
ing to multiply quotations, I fatisfy myfelf with re¬ 
ferring to themh 

When we recollect how flowly the mind of man 
opens to abftrafl ideas, and how difficult (according 
to an obfervation in the Mahabarat) an invifible 
path is to corporeal beings, it is evident that the 
Hindoos muft have attained an high degree of im¬ 
provement before their fentiments rofe fo far fupe- 
rior to the popular fuperftition of their country. 
The different ftates of Greece had fubfifted long, 

1 Dow’s Diffcrt. p, xl. 
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and had made confiderable progrefs in refinement, 
before the errors of falle religion began to be de¬ 
tected. It was not until the age of Socrates, and 
in the fchools of philofophy eftablHhed by his difei- 
ples, that principles adverfe to the tenets cf the po¬ 
pular fuperftitloli were much propagated. 

A longer period of time elapfed before the 
Romans, a nation of warriors and ftatefmen, were 
enlightened by fcience, or ventured upon any free 
difquifition concerning the obje&s or the rites of 
worfhip, authorized by their anceftors. But in 
India the happy effects of progrefs in fcience were 
much more early confpicuous. Without adopting 
the wild computations of Indian chronology, ac¬ 
cording to which, the Mahabarat was compofed 
above four thoufand years ago, we muft allow, that 
it is a work of very great antiquity, and the author 
of it difcovers an acquaintance with the principles of 
theology, of morals, and of metaphyfics, more juft 
and rational, than feems to have been attained, at 
that period, by any nation whofe hlftory is known. 

But fo unable are the limited powers of 
the human mind to form an adequate idea of 
the perfections and operations of the Supreme 
Being, that in all the theories concerning them, 
of the mod eminent philofophers in the moft 
enlightened nations, we find a lamentable mixture 
of ignorance and error. From thefe the Brahmins 
were not more exempt than the fages of other 
countries. As they held that the fyftein of nature 
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was not # only originally arranged by the power 
and wifdom of God, but that every event which 
happened was brought about by his immediate in- 
terpoficion, and as they could not comprehend how 
a being could aft in any place unlefs where it was 
prefent, they fappofed the Deity to be a vivifying 
principle diffufed through the whole creation, an 
univerfal foul that animated each part of it 3 . 
Every intelligent nature, particularly the fouls of 
men, they conceived to be portions feparated from 
this great fpirit ‘, to which, after fulfilling their 
deifiny on earth, and attaining a proper degree 
of purity, they would be again re-united. In order 
to efface the Hams with which a foul, during its re- 
fidence on earth, has been defiled, by the indul- 
gence of fenfual and corrupt appetites, they taught 
that it mull pafs, in a long fucceffion of transmigra¬ 
tions, through the bodies of different animals, until, 
by what it fuffers and what it learns in the various 
forms of its exigence, it fhall be fo thoroughly re¬ 
fined from all pollution as to be rendered meet for 
being abforbed into the divine effence, and returns 
like a drop into that unbounded ocean from which 
It originally iffued ", Thefe doftrines of the Brah¬ 
mins, concerning the deity, as the foul which per¬ 
vades all nature, giving activity and vigour to every 
part of it, as well as the final re-union of all intel¬ 
ligent creatures to their primaeval fource, coincide 

Eaghvat-Geeta, p. 65. 7S. 85. Bernier, tom. ii. p. 163 . 
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perfectly with the tenets of the Stoical School. It is 
remarkable, that after having obferved a near re- 
femblance in the molt fublime fentiments of their 
moral doCtrine, we fliould likewife difcover fuch a 
fimilarity in the errors of their theological fpecula- 
tions *. 

The human mind, however, when deftitute of 
fuperior guidance, is apt to fall into a practical 
error with refpeCt to religion, of a tendency ftili 
more dangerous* When philofophers, by their at¬ 
tainments in fcience, began to acquire fuch juft 
ideas of the nature and perfections of the Supreme 
Being, as convinced them that the popular fyftem 
of fuperftition was not only abfurd but impious, 
they were fully aware of all the danger which might 
arife from communicating what they had difcovered 
to the people, incapable of comprehending the force 
of thofe reafons which had fwayed with them, and 
fo zealoufly attached to eftablifhed opinions, as to 
revolt againft any attempt* to deteCt their falsehood*. 
Inftead, therefore, of allowing any ray of that know¬ 
ledge which illuminated their own minds to reach 
them, they formed a theory to juftify their own 
conduCt, and to prevent the darknefs of that cloud 
which hung over the minds of their fellow-men 
from being ever difpelled. The vulgar and un¬ 
learned, they contended, had no right to truth. 
Doomed by their condition to remain in ignorance, 

* Lipfij Phyfiol. Sioicor. lib. i. diSert. viii. xsi. Seneca, 
Antoninus, Epi&etus, pafiim. . 
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they were to be kept in order by deiufion, arid al¬ 
lured to do what is right, or deterred from ventur¬ 
ing upon what is wrong, by' the hope of thole ima¬ 
ginary rewards which fuperdition propnfi e 

dread of thole punifhments which ii ^ireaten?; in 
confirmation of this, 1 might quote the don ■ of 
molt of the philofuphie feels, and produce the wot ds 
of almolt every eminent Greek and Roman writer. 
It will be iuindent, however, to lay before my 
readers a remarkable padage in Strabo, to whom I 
have been fo often indebted in the courfepf my 
rcfcarchp, and who was no lefs qualified to judge 
wirh refpeeil to the political opinions of his contem¬ 
poraries, than to deferibe the countries which they 
inhabited. “ What is marvellous in fable, is era- 
“ ployed,” fays he, “ fometimes to pleafe, and 
“ fometimes to inlpire terror, and both thefe are of 
“ ufe, not only with children, but with perfons of 
“ mature age. To children we propofe delightful 
“ fictions, in order to encourage them to att well, 
“ and fuch as are terrible, in order to reftrain them 
“ from evil. Thus when men are united in fociety, 
“ they are incited to what is laudable, by heaving 
“ the poets celebrate the fplendid actions of fabu- 
“ lous ftory, fuch as the labours of Hercules and 
“ Thefeus, in reward for which they are now 
“ honoured as divinities, or by beholding their il- 
luflrious deeds exhibited to public view in paint- 
“ ing and fculpture. On the other hand, they are 
“ deterred from vice, when the punifhments in- 
“ flicited by the gods upon evil-doers are related, 
" and threats are denounced againft them in awful 
o t <c words, 
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“ words, or reprefen ted by frightful .figures, and 
‘ f when men believe that tbefe threats have betft 
u really executed upon the guilty, for it is im- 
“ poffible to conduit women and the grofs mnlti- 
« tude, and to render them holy, pious, and up- 
t( right, by the precepts of reafon and philofophy ; 
“ fuperditicn, or the fear of the Gods, rauffe be 
called in aid, the influence of which is founded 
“ on fittions and prodigies. For the thunder of 
* ( Jupiter, the regis of Minerva, the trident ol Nep- 
tune, the torches and brakes of the furies," the 
tf fpears of the gods, adorned with ivy, and the 
whole ancient theology, are all tables, which the 
legiflators who formed the political con dilution 
* e of dates employ as bugbears to overawe the crc- 
lt dulous and Ample V 
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These ideas of the philofophers of Europe were 
preciiely the fame which the Brahmins had adopted 
in India, and according to which they regulated 
their conduct with refpeft to the great body of 
the people. As their order had an exclufive right 
to read the facred books, to cultivate and to teach 
lcience, they could more effectually prevent all 
who were not members of it from acquiring any 
portion of information beyond what they were 
pleafed to impart. When the free circulation of 
knowledge is not circumfcribed by fuck reftriftions, 
the whole community derives benefit from every 
pew acqqifilion in fcience, the influence of which. 


r Strabo, lib. i. p. 36. B. 
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both upon Sentiment and ' conduct, extends infen* 
fibly from the few to .the:many, from the learned 
to the ignorant. But wherever the dominion of 
fa lie religion is completely eftablifhed, the body of 
the people gam nothing by the greatefl improve¬ 
ments in knowledge. Their philofopheirs conceal 
from them, with the utmoft folicitude, the truths 
which they have difcovered, and labour to fup- 
port that fabric of fuperftiticn which it was their 
duty to have overturned. They not only enjoin 
others to refpecc the religious rites prefcribed by 
the laws of their country, but conform to them in 
their own practice, and with every external ap¬ 
pearance of reverence and devotion, bow down 
before tile altars of deities, who muff inwardly be 
the objecls of their contempt. I ahead of refem- 
bling the teachers of true religion in the benevo¬ 
lent ardour with which they have always commu¬ 
nicated to their fellow-men the knowledge of thofe 
important truths, with which their own minds were 
enlightened and rendered happy, the fages of 
Greece, and the Brahmins of India, carried on 
with fludied artifice, a fcheme of deceit, and, ac¬ 
cording to an emphatic expreffion of an infpired 
writer, they detained the truth in unrighteoufnefs *, 
They knew and approved what was true, but among 
the reft of mankind they laboured to fupport and 
to perpetuate what is falfe. 

Thus I have gone through all the particulars 
which I originally propofed to examine, and have 

'* Rom. i. i $. 
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endeavoured to difccver the ftate of the inhabi¬ 
tants of India with refpedt to each of them. If I 
had aimed at nothing elfe than to defcribe the 
civil policy, the arts, the fciences, and religious 
inftitutions of one of the moft ancient and moll 
numerous race of men, that alone would have 
led me into inquiries and difcuflions both curi¬ 
ous and inftru&ive. I own, however, that I have 
all alonj£ kept in view an object more interefting, 
as well as of greater importance, and entertain 
hopes, that if the account which I have given 
of the early and high civilization of India, and of 
the wonderful progrefs of its inhabitants in ele¬ 
gant arts and ufeful fcience, fhall be received as 
juft and well eftablilhed, it may have fome in¬ 
fluence upon the behaviour of Europeans towards 
that people. Unfortunately for the human fpecies, 
in whatever quarter of the globe the people of 
Europe have acquired dominion, they have found 
the inhabitants not only in a ftate of fociety and im¬ 
provement far inferior to their own, but different 
in their complexion, and in all their habits of life. 

Men in every ft age of their career are fo fatis- 
fied with the progrefs made by the community 
of which they are members, that it becomes to 
them a ftandard of perfection, and they are apt 
to regard people whofe condition is not fimilar, 
with contempt, and even averfion. In Africa and 
America, the difiimilitude is fo confpicuous, that, 
in the pride of their fuperiority, Europeans 
thought tbemfelves entitled to reduce the natives 
of the former to fiavery, and to exterminate tliofe 
o t of 
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of the litter. Even in India, though far ad- 
■ vanced beyond the two other quarters of the globe 
in improvement, the colour of the inhabitants, 
their effeminate appearance, their unwar like fpirit, 
the wild extravagance of their religious tenets and 
ceremonies, and many other circumftances, con¬ 
firmed Europeans in fuch an opinion of their own 
pre-eminence, that they have always viewed and 
treated them as an inferior race of men. Happy 
would it be if any of the four European nations, 
who have fucceffively acquired ex ten five territo¬ 
ries and power in India, could altogether vindicate 
itfclf from having afted in this manner. Nothing, 
however, can have a more direft and powerful 
tendency to inlpire Europeans, proud of their 
own fuperior attainments in policy, Science, and arts, 
with proper fentiments concerning the people of 
India, and to teach them a due regard for their 
natural rights as men, than their being accudom¬ 
ed, not only to confider the Hindoos of the pre- 
fent times as a knowing and ingenious race of 
men, but to view them as defeended from an- 
cellars whoriiad attained to a very high degree of 
improvement, many ages before the leaft ftep to¬ 
wards civilization had been taken In any part of 
Europe, It was by an impartial and candid in¬ 
quiry into their manners, that the Emperor Akber 
was led to confider the Hindoos as no lefs en¬ 
titled to protection and favour than his other fub- 
Jects, and to govern them with fuch equity and 
mildnefs, as to merit from a grateful people the 
honourable appellation of The Guardian of Man- 
f « kind/* 
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kind/ 5 It was from a thorough knowledge of their 
charafter and acquirements, that his Vizier Abul 
Fazel, with a liberality of mind unexampled among 
Mahomedans, pronounces an high encomium on 
the virtues of the Hindoos, both as individuals and 
as members of focicty, and celebrates i heir attain¬ 
ments in arts and faiences of every kind \ If 1 
might prefume to hope that the defeription which 
I have given of the manners and mftlmrions of 
the people of India could contribute in the fmalleft 
degree, and with the remote influence, to ren¬ 
der their character more refpectable, and their 
condition more happy, I fhali clofe my literary 
labours, with the fatisfadlion of thinking that I 
have not lived or written in vain. 
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NOTE!, Sect. I. p. 7- 

/“'redulity and fcepticifra are two oppofite extremes 
into which men are apt to run, in examining the 
events which are faid to have happened in the early ages 
of antiquity. Without incurring any fufpicion of a pro- 
penfity to the latter of thefe, I may be allowed to entertain 
doubts concerning the expedition of Sefoftris into India, 
and his con quell of that Country.-1. Few fa<fts in an¬ 

cient hiftory feem to he better eftablifhed, than that of the 
early averfion of the Egyptians to a Pea-faring life. Even 
the power of defpotifm cannot at once change the ideas 
and manners of a nation, efpecially when they have been 
confirmed by long habit, and rendered facred by the fanc- 
tion of religion. That Sefoftris, in the courfe of a few 
years, fhould have fo entirely overcome the prejudices of a 
fuperftitknis people, as to be able to fit out four hundred 
fhips of force, in the Arabian Gulf, befides another fleet 
■which he had in the Mediterranean, appears to be ex¬ 
tremely improbable. Armaments of fuch magnitude would 
require the utmofl efforts of a great and long eftabliihed 
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maritime power.-2 . It is remarkable that Herodotus, 

who inquired with the mofl perfeverlng diligence into the 
ancient hiftory of Egypt, and who received all the infor¬ 
mation concerning it which tlxe priefb of Memphis, Helio¬ 
polis, and Thebes could communicate, Herodot. Edit. 
W eflelmgi}, Jib, ii. c. 3., although he relates the hiftory of 
Sefoftris at feme length, does not mention his conqueft of 
India, Lib. ii. c* 102, &c* That tale, it is probable, was 
invented in the period between the age of Herodotus and 
that of Diodorus Siculus, from whom we receive a parti¬ 
cular detail of the Indian expedition of Sefoftris. His ac¬ 
count refts entirely upon the authority of the Egyptian 
prlefts; and Diodorus himfelf not only gives it as his gene- 
neral opinion,that many things which they related, flow* 
“ ed rather from a defire to promote the honour of their 
ff country, than from attention to truth/ 5 lib. i. p, 34* edit. 
Weftelingij, Amft, 1746', but takes particular notice that 
the Egyptian priefts, as well as the Greek writers, differ 
widely from one another in the accounts which they give of 
the aCtions of Sefoftris, lib. i. p, 62_3, Though Dio¬ 

dorus dims, that in relating the hiftory of Sefoftris he 
had ftudied to feleft what appeared to him moil probable, 
and moil agreeable to the monuments of that monarch ftill 
remaining in Egypt, he has admitted into his narrative 
many marvellous circumfiances, which render the whole 
extremely fufpicious. The father of Sefoftris, as he re¬ 
lates, colledled all the male children who were born in 
Egypt on the fame day with his fon, in order that they 
might be educated together with him, conformable to a 
mode which he preferibed with a view of preparing them 
as proper inftrumeiits to carry into execution the great un¬ 
dertakings for which he deftined Sefoftris. Accordingly, 
when Sefoftris fet put upon his Indian expedition, which, 
from circumftances mentioned by Diodorus, muft have 
been about the fortieth year of his age, one thoufand feven 

hundred 
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hundred of his youthful aflbeiatesare faid to have been ftili 
alive, and were entrufted with high command in his army. 
But if wc apply to the examination of this ftory rhe cer¬ 
tain principles of political arithmetic, it is evident, that if 
one thoufand feven hundred of the male Children bom on 
the fame day with Sefoflris were alive when his great ex¬ 
pedition commenced, the number of Children bom in 
Egypt on each day of the year muft have been at leaft ten 
thoufand, and the population of the kingdom muft have ex¬ 
ceeded fixty millions; Goguet 1 ’Origine des Loix, des Arts, 
&c* tom* ii, p, 12* See, a number far beyond the bounds 
of credibility, in a kingdom which, from the accurate cal¬ 
culations of M* D’Anville, Memoire fur FEgypt Anc. et 
Moderns, p, 23, he. does not contain more than two 
thoufand one hundred fquare leagues of habitable country* 
Decline and Fail of the Rom* Emp, vol, v. p.348* Ano¬ 
ther marvellous particular is the description of a fhip of 
cedar, four hundred and ninety feet in length, covered on 
the outfide with gold, and on the infide with filver, which 
Sefoflris confecrated to the Deity who was the chief ob¬ 
ject of worfhip at Thebes. Lib* i. p. 67- Such too 
is the account he gives of the Egyptian army, in 
which, befide fix hundred thoufand infantry and twenty- 
four thoufand cavalry, there were twenty-feven thou¬ 
fand armed chariots. Ibid* p. 64.-4. Thefe and other 
particulars appeared fo far to exceed the bounds of 
probability, that the found underilanding of Strabo the 
geographer rejedled, without hefitation, the accounts of 
the Indian expedition of Sefoflris j and he not only afterts, 
in the moil explicit tenns, that this monarch never entered 
India,,lib, xv. p, 10^7. C* edit. Cafaub. Amft, 1707; but 
he ranks what has been related concerning his operations 
in that country with the fabulous exploits of Bacchus and 
Hercules, p. 1007, D. 1009* B, The philofophical Hif- 
torian of Alexander the Great feems to have entertained 
the fame fentiments with refpe£t to the exploits of Se~ 
fcftris in India* Hift* Ind, c. 5. Arrian Eped. Alex, edit* 

u % GronoY. 
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Gronov, L. Bat. 1704,—-W&atftiititer information concern¬ 
ing India* or its^inhabitants^Herodotus had received, feems, 
to have been derived, not from the Egyptians, but From the 
Perfians, lib, iii. c. 105 ; which renders it probable, that 
In his tmie there was little intercourfe between Egypt 
and India, IfReland be well founded in his opinion, that 
many of the words mentioned by ancieht authors as 
Indian are really Perfian, we may conclude that there 
was an early mtercoiirfe between Perfia and India, of which 
hardly any trace remains in hiftory. Reknd. BifTert. 
de Ve'teri Lingua Indie* ap. Diflert. Mi feel. vol. i. p, 209. 

NOTE II. Sect. I. p. 8* 

When we confider the extent and effe£ts of the Phe- 
tiician commerce, the fcanty information concerning It 
which we receive from ancient writers mufl, on a firft 
view, appear furprifing. But when we vecolteft that all 
the Greek fliftorians, (Herodotus excepted,) who give 
any account of the Phenicians, publifhed their works 
long after the deftrufldon of Tyre by Alexander the Great, 
we will ceafe to wonder at their not having entered into 
minute details with refpe£t to. a trade which was then re¬ 
moved to new feats, and carried on in other channels. 
But die power and opulence of Tyre, in the profperous 
age of its commerce, mud have attraaed general attention. 
In the prophecies of Ezekiel, who fiourifhed two hun¬ 
dred and fixty years before the fall of Tyre, there is the 
mofl particular account of the nature and variety of its 
commercial tranfaftions that is to be found in any ancient 
writer, and which conveys at the fame time a magnificent 
idea of the exienfive power of tint ftate. Ch, xxvi, xxvii, 
XXYlil* 
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NOTE III. Sect. I. p. 12. 

The account given of the revenue of the Perfian 
monarchy by Herodotus is curious and feems to have been 
copied from fome public record, which had been communi¬ 
cated to him. According to it the Perfian empire was 
divided into twenty fatrapys, or governments. The tri¬ 
bute levied from each is fpecified, amounting in all to 
14,560 Euboean talents, which Dr. Arbuthnot reck¬ 
ons to be equal to 2,807,437/. fteriing money; a fum 
extremely final 1 Fot the revenue of the Great King, and 
which ill accords with many fa£ts, concerning the riches, 
magnificence, and luxury of the Eaft, that occur in ancient 
authors. 


NOTE IV. Sect. I. p. 15. 

Major-Renhel, in the fecond edition of his Memoir, 
has traced, from very imperfect materials, the routes by 
which Alexander, Tamerlane, and Nadir Shah penetrated 
into India, with a degree of accuracy which does honour 
to his difcernment, and difplays the fuperbrity of his 
knowledge, in the ancient and modern geography of that 
country. His refearches he has illuftrated by an additional 
map. To thefe, I nrnft refer my readers. Nor are they 
to confider his laborious invefligaiion merely as an object 
of curiofity j the geography of that fertile and extenlhe 
region of India, diftingmihed by tire name of ’Panjab, with, 
which we are at prefent little acquainted, may foon be¬ 
come, very interefling. If, on the one hand, that firm, 
foundation on which the Britifh empire in India feems 
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to be efhblifhed, by the fuccefsfui termination of the late 
war, remains unlhaken j—if, on the other hand, the 
Seiks, a confederacy of feveral independent ftates, fhall 
continue to extend their dominions with the fame rapidity 
that they have advanced fmec the beginning of the Cur¬ 
rent century j it is highly probable that the eaterprizmg 
commercial fpirit of the one people, and the martial ar¬ 
dour of the other, who Rill retain the a&ivity and ardour 
natural to men in the earlidt ages of focial union, may 
give rife to events of the greateft moment. The frontiers 
of the two ft ate s are approaching gradually nearer and 
nearer to each other, the territories of the Seiks having 
reached to the weftern bank of the river Jumnah, while 
thofe of the Nabob of Oude flretcli along its eaftern bank. 
This Nabob, the ally or tributary of the Eaft India Com¬ 
pany, is fupported by a brigade of the Bengal army, con¬ 
stantly flationed on his weftern frontier. Ren. Mem. In- 
trod. p. cxvi, In a pofition fo contiguous, rivalry for 
power, interference of intereft, and innumerable other 
caufes of jealoufy and difeord, can hardly fail of termi¬ 
nating, fooner or later, in open hoftility. The Seiks poiiels 
the whole Soubah of Lahore, the principal part of Med¬ 
ian, and the weftern part of Delhi, The dimenfions of 
this tra£t are about 400 Briuih miles from N. W, to 
S. E. varying in breadth from 320 to 150 miles. Their 
capital city is Lahore. Little is known concerning their 
government and political maxims; but they are reprefented 
as mild. In their mode of making war, they are uncjuef-* 
lionably favage and cruel. Their army confifts almoft en¬ 
tirely of horfe ; of which they can bring at lead 100,000 
into die field. Maj. Ren. Mem, 2d edit. In trod, p, exxi, 
exxii. and p-3<S5- See alfo Mr, Craufurd's Sketches, 
ad edit, vol, ii, p. 263, 
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NOTE V. Sect. L p. 17. 

It is fur pilling that Alexander did not receive, in the 
provinces contiguous to India, fuch an account of the 
periodical rains in that country, as to fhew him the impro* 
priety of carrying on military operations there while thefe 
continued. His expedition into India commenced towards 
the end of Springs Arrian, lib* iv. c. 3 3 ., when: the rains 
were already begun in the mountains from which ,all the 
rivers in the Punjab flow, and of courfe they mufhhave 
been confiderably fwelled before lie arrived on their banks. 

Rennel, p, 268.—He palled the Bydafpes at Midfumraer, 
about the height of the rainy feafom In a country 
through which fo many large rivers run, an army on fei*- 
vice at this time of the year mult have fuffered greatly. 

An accurate defe option of die nature of the rains and in¬ 
undations in this part of India, is given by Arrian, lib. v. 
u> 9.and one ftill fuller may he found m Strabo, lib. xv. 

1013.—It was of what they fullered by thefe that Alex¬ 
ander’s foldiers complained, Strabo, lib. xv. ioju D. j 
and not without reafon, as it had rained mceflantly during 
feventy days, Diod. Sicuh xvii. c. 94, —A circumftance 
which marks the accuracy with which Alexander’s officers 
hud attended to every thing in that part of India, deferves 
notice. Ariftobulus, in his Journal, which I have men¬ 
tioned, obferves that, tli0ugh heavy rains fell in the moun¬ 
tains, and in the country near to them, in the plains be¬ 
low not fo much as a fhowerfell. Strabo, lib. xv« 1013. B. 

1015. B. Major Rennel ^was informed by a perfon of 
character, who had refided in this di(tri£t of India, which 
is now feldom vifited by Europeans, that during great 
part of the S> W. monfoon, or at leaft in the months 
of July, Auguft, and part of September, which is the 
rainy leafon in moft other parts of India, the atmofphere 
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in the Delta of the Indus is generally clouded* but no rain 
falls extept very near t^e fea,. Indeed* very few fiiowers 
fall daring the whole feafom Captain Hamilton relates, 
that when he vifited Tatta> no rain had fallen for three 


years before. Memoirs* p. 28B.—Tamer hue* who, by 
the viehl&y of the feat of his government itoTmdia, had the 
means of b'dngwell inforrped concerning: ih^cature oft he 
country* avoided the efrjoF of,Ale^a^der> sl&I made his n- 
dian campaign during tlxe dry feafon. AsNadpr Shah,- both 
whenvhdinvaded India* A-D, 1738* and in his^roturn next 
ye ar* - rn ax c bed thro ugh the fam e cquntri f-SW ith A lex a \id er* 
arid x nearly in the fam e IIrws df diredtton,, Ubtliing cangive 
a .mopeiflnfikiijg idea ; 6 f rile iperfevering, ^ardour; of. the 
■Macedonian conqueror* than thfe defcri^tj&ii of ;the dif¬ 
ficulties which Nadir Shall had , £0 fu^jubrlftty and the 
hardfnips which his army endured. Though pbflelled of 
abfdlute pbwer and 'i'nHifieiife wealth* andrdiftinguifhed. no 
Iefs by greaf talents than dong experience in the condudfc 
of otx/ ftetiad tile mortifichtibn tb Jofe a great part of his 
troops ni : cf oiti hg the river's of the* Punjab* in penetrating 
through the mbuhtaim to the nbrtli dflndia* and in con- 
M&i with the fierce natives inhabiting the countries which 
Hfefch ffdm the bflrifesof 
Perfid. An intefefimg uckdndt bf‘His retreat and fufFer- 
ings ii *jpvcn in thsMeM^^oL'^idJeh Abtfulkutfren, a 
Cafhrnefmft of difUndtiou* .whb Fervid in his : arm* 

P i if 1 * it iSsah ia 1 
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TiiAT a fleet fo numerous itwuli-feave been cohered 

- A 7'Jf ■ ■' i'J ; rvLIw r 

in Inch aIhort time, ;s apt to appear* at y firfl fight* m- 
credible. Arrian, however, afljjrqs. us, tliat in fpecifyirtg 
this number, he followedPtolemy, the Son of Lagus,\vho r e 
authority he conlidered to' be of the greateit weight, 

lib 
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lib.'vi. azi Bdt"a^fhe'Patijab'cbuiitry is fall of navD 
gable -riVers^ on which all the intercourfe among the 
natrWs was tarried on, it -abounded with veffels ready 
eoiiilruaed to the conqueror’s hands, fo that he might 
eaftly ’collet that nirrtiber, ';If We could give credit to 
tlie'iccotiht of the invafiim -of India by Semiramis, no 
than : four thoufarfd veffbls were affembled in the In¬ 
dus Woppofe her fleet. ■ Dlcfd. Sicul. lib. iiv c. 74.^-It is 
remafliable 1 that when Mahmoud of Gazn&h invaded India, 
a'fldet :i was t.blledted-on thelndus to oppofe him,. con- 
lifting of'the famemimber ofvoflels. We learn from the 
Ayedm Akberyj that the inhabitants of this part of India, 
Itill continue totarry on aliAlieir-communic'ation with each 
cither by water > the idhabitntlts of the Ciceaf of Tatta 
alone have hotlefs that ! forty thoufand ve'fi'ds of various 

conftruflions. Vol. ii. > 

bin. <4 izhtflK o4; ■ . ibit ,*jjudiw IjL 7 .btesDi'io ' -h 

C . J .aUml.MH • iiiCilvAl ice vdt i-J da;,. ; 

NOTE VII. Sect. I. p. tzo. 

All thefe particulars are taken from the Indian Hif- 
tory of Arrian, a Work different from that already men¬ 
tioned, and one of the mod curious treaties tranirhitted 
to us from antiquity. The firft part of it confifts of ex¬ 
tracts from the Account given by Nearchus of the climate 
and foil of India, and the manners of rtie natives. The 
fecond contains that officer’s journal of his voyage from 
the mouth of the lndus to the bottom of the Ferfian 
Gulf- The perufal of it gives rile to feveral obl’er vat ions. 
'—1. It is remarkable that neither Nearchus, nor Ptolemy, 
nor Ariftbbuhis, nor even Arrian, once mention the voy¬ 
age of Scylax. This could not proceed from their be¬ 
ing unacquainted with it, for Herodotus was a favourite 
author in the hands of every Greek who had any pre- 
ten fions to literature. It was probably ocaliened by the 
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realbns which they had to jiiftnift the veracity of Scylax* 
of which I have already taken notice. Accordingly, in 
a fpeeeh which Arrian puts into the mouth of Alexander* 
he aflerts that* except Bacchus* he was the firft who had 
paired the Indus; which implies, that h$ difbelieved what 
is related concerning Scylax, and was not acquainted with 
what Darius Hyftafpes is faid to have done in order to 
fubject that pan of India to the Perfian crown. Arrian, 
vih c. io. This opinion is confirmed by Megaftbenes, 
who refided a confiderabte time in India. He afierts that, 
except Bacchus and Hercules (to whofe fabulous expedi¬ 
tions Strabo is allomfhed that he fliould have given any 
credit* lib. xv. p. 1007. D.) Alexander was the iirft who 
Iiad invaded India; Arrian, Hiit P Indie, c. 5. We are 
informed by Arrian, that the Afiacani, and other people 
who po fie lied that country, which is now called the king¬ 
dom of Candahar, paid tribute, lirlt to the AiTyrians, and 
afterwards to the Modes and Perfians; Hilt. Indie, c. j. 
As alt the fertile provinces on the north-well of the Indus 
were anciently reckoned to be part of India, it is probable 
that what was levied from them is the fum mentioned in 
the tribute-roll, from which Herodotus drew his account 
of the annual revenue of the Perfian empire, and that 
none of the provinces to the fouth of the Indus were 

ever fubjedl to the kings jofPerfia.-2. This voyage of 

Nearclms affords fome firiking infiances of the imperfect 
knowledge which the antients had of any navigation dif¬ 
ferent from that to which they were accultoxned in the 
Mediterranean. Though the enterprizlng genius arid en¬ 
larged views of Alexander prompted him to attempt 
opening an intercourfe by fea, between India and his 
Perfian dominions, yet both he and Nearchus knew lb 
little of the ocean which they wilhed to explore, as to be 
apprehenfive that it might be found impoffibie to navigate 
it, on account of impervious lira its, or other obftacles. 
Hift. Indie, c. 20, Curt. lib. ix. c. 9. When the 
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flea arrived near the month of the Indus, the aftonifhment 
excited by the extraordinary flow and ebb of tide in the 
Indian ocean, a phenomenon (according to Arrian) with 
which Alexander and his foldiers were unacquainted, lib. 
vi. c. 19. is another proof of their ignorance in maritime 
fcience. Nor is there any reafon to be furprifed at their 
aftonifhment, as the tides are hardly perceptible in the 
Mediterranean, beyond which the knowledge of the 
Greeks and Macedonians did not extend. For the fame 
reafon, when the Romans carried their victorious arms 
into the countries fituated on the Atlantic Ocean, or on the 
feas that communicate with it, this new phenomenon of 
the tides was an object of wonder and terror to them. 
Ctefar deferibes the amazement of his foldiers at a fpring- 
tide, which greatly damaged the fleet with which he in¬ 
vaded Britain, and acknowledges that it was an appearance 
with which they were unacquainted ; Bell. Gallic, lib. iv. 
c. 29. The tides on the coaft near.the mouth of the In¬ 
dus are remarkably high, and the cfFeifts of them very great, 
efpccially that fudden and abrupt influx of the tide into 
the mouths of rivers or narrow Hr aits which is know'11 in 
India, by the name of ‘The Bore , and is accurately do 
fcrlbed by Major Rennell, hurod. xxiv. Mem. 27a. In 
the Periplus Maris Erythiati, p. 26., thefe high tides are 
mentioned, and the defeription of them nearly refembles 
that of the Bore. A very exaggerated account of the tides 
in the Indian ocean is given by Pliny, Nat. Hift. lib. xtii. 
c. 25. Major Rennell feems to think, that Alexander and 
his followers could not be fo entirely unacquainted with 
the phenomenon of the tides, as Herodotus had informed 
the Greeks, « that in the Red Sea there was a regular 
« e bb and flow of the tide every day;” lib. ii. c. il. 
This is all the explanation of that phenomenon given by 
Herodotus. But among the antients there occur inftances 
of inattention to fa&s, related by re fp eft able authors, 
which appear fur prizing in modern times. Though Hero¬ 
dotus, 
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del us, as I have juft now obferved, gave an account of 
the voyage performed by Scylax at coiafiderable length, 
neither Alexander* no. his hi ft or i a ns* take any notice 
c£ that event, I fhrdl afterwards have occasion fo men¬ 
tion a more remarkable inftan.ee of the inattention of 
later writers to an accurate defer ip tion which Herodotus 
had given of the Cafpian fea, From thefe* and other 
fimilar .in fiances which ipight have been produced, we 
may conclude, that the flight mention of the regular flow 
and ebb fl of tide in the Ked Sea, is not a fufficlent reafon 
for rejecting, as incredible, Arrian's account of the fur- 
prisee of Alexander's foldiers when they firii beheld the 
extraordinary effedts of the tide at the mouth of the 
Indus,-3, The courfe of Nearchus’s voyage, the pro¬ 

montories, the creeks, the rivers, the cities, the moun¬ 
tains, which came fuccefllvely in his view, are fo clearly 
deferihed, and the dlftances of fuch as were moft worthy 
of notice are fo diftin£Uy marked, that M. D'Anville, by 
comparing thefe with the actual pohtion of the country, 
according to the beft accounts - of it, antient as well as 
modern, has been able to point out moft of the places 
which Nearchus mentions, with a degree of certainty 
which does as much honour to the veracity of the 
Grecian navigator, as to the induftry, learning, and pene¬ 
tration of the French geographer* Mem* de Li Cera t* 
tom. xxx, p. 132, See* 

Ik modern times, the Red Sea is a name appropriated 
to the Arabian Gulf, but the antients denominated the 
ocean which ft ret dies from that pulf to India, the Ery¬ 
thraean fea, from king Erythras, of whom nothing more is 
known than the name, which in the Greek language flg- 
nifies red. From this cafual meaning of the word, it 
came to be believed, that it was of a different colour 
from other feas, and confequently of more dangerous 
-navigation. 
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NOTE VIIL Sect. L p. 

Alexander was fo intent on rendering this union of 
his fubje&s complete, that after his death there was 
found in his tablets or commentaries, (among other mag¬ 
nificent fchemes which he meditated,) a refolutkm to 
build feverai new cities, fome in Afia, and feme in Eu¬ 
rope, and to people thofe in Afia with Europeans, and 
thofe in Europe with Afiatics, ** that, (fays the Hiftorian,) 

14 by intermarriages, and exchange of good offices, the 
* inhabitants of thefe two great continents might he gra- 
** dually moulded into a fimilarity of fenriments, and 
« become attached to each other with mutual affection/* 
Diod. Sicul. lib. xviiL c.4. 

The Oriental Hiftorians have mingled the little that 
they know concerning the tranfa&ions of European na¬ 
tions, particularly concerning the reign of Alexander the 
Great, and his conqueft of Perfia, with fo many fabulous 
and incredible circumftances, that hardly any attention 
is due to them. Though they mifreprefented every event 
in his life, they entertained an high idea of his great 
power, diflinguHhing him by the appellation of E/cander 
Dhulcarnein y L e. the £ F*w<bhorned J in allufion to the ex¬ 
tent of his dominions, which, according to them, reached 
from the wdtern to the eaftem extremity of the earth. 
Herbelot. Bib. Orient. Article Efcandcr* Anc, Univ. 
Hid. vol« v. 8 vq. edit, p.433. Richardfon's Diflert, pre¬ 
fixed to his Dictionary of the Perfian and Arabic, p. xii- 
Whether the Hiftorians of Indoftan have given an ac¬ 
count of Alexander's invafion of India with greater ac¬ 
curacy, cannot be known, until fome of their works, 
written in the Sanfkreet, are tranflated. That fome tra- 
ditional knowledge of Alexander's invafion of India is 
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Bill preferred in the northern provinces of tire Peniniula, 
is manifeft from fevcral circumdances, The Rajahs of 
Chitore, who are efteemed the mod amient eftablifh- 
ment of Hindoo princes, and the nobleft of the 
Raj ah pout tribes, boaft of their defcent from Porus, 
famous as well in the call as in the weft for his gallant 
oppofition to the Macedonian conqueror. Onne's Fragm. 
p. 5 - Major Renneli has informed me, by accounts 
lately received from India, and con firmed by a variety of 
tefUmouiea, that, in the country of Kuttore, the eaftern 
extreme of the undent Badhia, a people who claimed to 
be the defendants of Alexander's followers, were exit¬ 
ing when Tamerlane invaded that province. In Rijorc, 
a country more to the weft in the fame diftrifl, the 
Bazira of Alexander, there is a tribe at this day which 
traces its origin to certain perfons left there by the con¬ 
queror when he pafibd through that province. Both 
Abut hazel, and Soojah Rae, an eaftern Hiftorian 
oi good reputation, report this tradition without any ma¬ 
terial variation. The latter, indeed, adds, that thefe 
Europeans, if we may call them fo, continued to preferve 
that afcendancy over their neighbours, which their ancef- 
tors may be fuppofed to have poffefted when they fir ft 
fettled here. Although we fliould rejedl this pedigree 
as falfe, yet the bare claim argues the belief of the natives, 
for which there muft have been feme foundation, that 
Alexander not only conquered Bijore, but alfo transferred 
that conqueft to fome of his own countrymen, Rennel 
Mem. 2d edit, p, 162. The people of Bijore had like— 
wife an high idea of Alexander's extenfWe authority; and 
they, too, denominated him the Tnnn-horned^ agreeably to 
the ftrijdng emblem of power in all the eaftern languages, 
Ayeen Akbery, xi. 1^4, Many inftances of this emblem 
being u fed, wifi, occur to every perfon aceuftomed to 
read the facred Scriptures, 
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NOTE IX- Sect* L p* 28* 

It Teems tube an opmiorf generally received, that Alex¬ 
ander built only two cities in India, Nicsea, and Buce : 
phaiia, fituated on the Hydafpes, the modem Chdum, 
and that Craterus fuperintended the building of both* 
But it is evident, from Arrian, lib* v* e- ult.* that he 
built a third city on the Aceflnes, now the Jenaub, under 
the direction of HephscfUon ; and if it was his object to 
retain the command of the country, a place of ftrength 
on fome of the rivers to the fouth of the Hydafpes feems 
to have been neceflary for that purpofe. This part of 
India has been fo little vifited in modern times, that it is 
impoffible to point out with precifioh the fnuation of 
thefe cities. If P. TiefFenthaler were well founded in 
his conje&ure, that the river now called Rauvee is the 
Acefmes^of Arrian, Bernoulli!, voR L p. jp n It is probable 
that this city was built fomewhere near Lehore, one of 
the mofl important Rations in that part of India, and 
reckoned in the Ayeen Akbery to be a city of very high 
antiquity. But Major Rennell, in my opinion, gives good 
reafons for fuppofing the Jen a ub to be the Ace fines of 
the ancients. 

NOTE X* Sect- L p, 28- 

The religious fcmples which prevented the Perfians 
from making any voyage by fea, were known to the an¬ 
cients* Pliny relates of one of the Magi, who was fent 
on an embafly from Tiridates to the emperor Nero, 

Navigare noluerat, quoniam exfpuere in Maria, aliifque 
u mortalium neceffitatibus violaTC naturam cam, fas non 
u put ant Nat Hift* lib. xxx* c, %. This averfion to 

the 
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the fea they carried fo far, that, according to the obfer- 
vaiionof a well-informed Hiflorian, there was not a city 
of any note in their empire byiit upon the fea*eoaft ; 
Ammbn. Marcel. lib. xxiiif c, 6. We learn from Dr. 
fetyde,,how intimately thefe ideas were connected with 
the Dodtrines of Zoroafler; Reh Vet. Peif. cap. vh 
In all the wars of the Perfians with Greece, the fleets of 
the Great King confined entirely of fliips furnilhed by 
the PheEiicians, Syrians, the conquered provinces of the 
Leffer Alla, and the iHands adjacent, Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus mention the quota furmihed by each 
country in order to compofc the fleet of twelve hundred 
fliips with which Xerxes invaded Greece, and among 
thefe there is not one belonging to Ferfia, At the 
fame time it is proper to obferve, that, according to 
Herodotus, whofe authority is unexceptionable with re-* 
gard to this point, Ariabigihes, a fon of Darius, ailed as 
Admiral of the Perfian fleet, and had feveral fatraps of 
high rank under his command, and both Perfians and 
Medes ferved as fo Idlers on board it * Herod, lib. viu 
c* 96, 97* By what motives, or what authority, they 
were induced to a Q: in this manner, I cannot explain. 
From fome religious fcruples, fimilar to thoft of the 
Perfians, many of the natives of Indoftan, in our own 
lime, refufe to embark on board a fhip, and to ferve at 
fea ; and yet on fome occafions, the fepoys in the fervice 
of the European powers have got the better of theft 
fcruples, 

.b . - 4 \ ,, j , 

-NOTE -XI. , Si ct. I. p. 29. 
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n.% SUi«rErC-Roix, in his.iagpift.uLs p\d 
learned, Critif|ue des Hiftoriens .d Alexai^dte^je. Grand, 
P* 9^ -to entertain , fome doubt with reipe£l .to 
the cities ^hfth Alexander is laid joJtayfi 
3 built. 
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built. Plutarch de Fort Alex, affirms, that he founded 
no fewer than ieventy. It appears from many pafiages 
in ancient authors, that the buildings of cities, or, what 
may be confidered as die fame, the eftablifhmetit of forti¬ 
fied Nations, was the mode of maintaining their authority 
in the conquered nations, adopted -not only by Alexander, 
but by his fucceffors. Seleucus and Anfciochus, to whom 
the greater .part of the Perfian empire became fubje£t, 
were no lefs remarkable for founding new cities than 
Alexander, and thefe cities feem fully to hare anfwered 
the purpofes of the founders, as they effectually prevented 
(as I fhatl afterwards have occafion to obferve) the revolt 
of the conquered provinces. Though the Greeks, ani¬ 
mated with the love of liberty and of their native country, 
refufed to fettle in the Perfian empire while under the 
dominion of its native monarchy even when allured by 
the prOfpeCl of great advantage, as M, de Samte 43 rpix 
remarks, the cafe became perfectly different, when that 
empire was fubje£ted to their own dominion, and they 
fettled there, not as fubjedts hut as mailers. Both AIgxt- 
ander and his fucceflora difeovered much difeernment in 
c hoofing the fit nation of the cities which they built. 

Beleucia, which Seleucus founded, is a finking inftance 
of this, and became hardly Inferior to Alexandria in 
number of inhabitants, in wealth, and in importance 5 
Mr. Gibbon, vol. i. p. 250. M. D'Anville, Mem. de Li- 
tcrat. xxx. 

NOTE XIL Sect. I, p. 32, 

It is from Juft in we receive the (lender knowledge we 
have of the progrefs which Seleucus made in India ; 

Jib. xv. c- 4. But we cannot rely on his evidence, un- 
>lefs when it is confirmed by the teftimony of other au¬ 
thors. Plutarch feems to affiert, that Seleucus had pene- 
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tr - ted far into India; but that refpcitahle writer is more 
eminent for his ctifccmment of characters, and his happy 
fdccHon of thofe c ire urn iiances which mark and diferi- 
mindte them, than lor .he accuracy of his hi ft on cal re-? 
fcarches. Pliny, whole authority is of greater weight feems 
to confider it as certain, that Selene us had carried his arms 
into dtftri#s of India which Alexander never vifited 3 
Plin. Nat. Hill. lib. vi. e, 17. The padage in which 
this is mentioned, is feme-what obfeure, but it fee ms to 
imply, that Seleucu's had marched from the Hyphafis to 
the Hyfudrus, from thence to Palibothra, and from that 
to the mouth of the Ganges* The diftances of the priii- 
cip:d Rations in this march are marked, die whole 
amounting to 2244 Roman miles. In this fenfe, M, 
Bayer underftands the words of Pliny 5 1 Jill or. Regni 
Gtxcorum BaBri&fci, p. 37, But to me it appears highly 
improbable, that the Indian expedition of Seleucuir could 
have continued fo long as to allow time for operations of 
fuch extent. If Seleucns had advanced as far into India 
as the mouth of the Ganges, the ancients inttft have had 
a more accurate knowledge of that part of the country 
than they feem ever to have poffeffed. 

NOTE SUL Sect, L p. 33. 

Major Re knell gives a magnificent idea of this, by 
informing us, that ct the Ganges, after it has efcaped 
fi from the mountainous tra£l in which it had wandered 
* £ ^hove eight hundred miles f ,, Mem. p. 233. IC receives 

in its courfc through the plains eleven rivers, fome of 
ff them as large as thq Rhine, and none fmaller than the 
R Thames beftdes as many more of leffernote 257. 
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NOTE XIV. Sect. I. p- 33- 

In fixing the pofition of Palibothra, I have ventured 
to differ from Major Rennell, and I venture to do fo 
with diffidence. According to Strabo, Palihothra was 
fituated at the jundTimi of the Ganges and another river ; 
lib. xv. p. 1028- A, Arrian is frill more explicit. He 
places Palibothra at the confluence of the Gauges n nd 
Erranaboas, the Inft of which he defcvifces as lei's than 
the Ganges or Indus, but greater than any other known 
river; Rift. Inch c. ic* This description of its iiiuatioii 
correfponds exactly with that of Allahabad. I\ Toucher, 
to whole ob for rations the geography of India is much 
indebted, fays, that the Jumna, at its junction with the 
Ganges, appeared to him not inferior in magnitude to 
t ha t river ; D J Anri 1 le , Anti q . cl c PI n d e , p * 5 3. Allah a bdel 
is the name which was given to that city by the emperor 
Akbar, who creeled a itrong fortrefs there; an elegant 
delineation of which is published by Mr, Hodges, N°IV. 
of his Select Views in India, Its ancient name, by which 
it is Hill known among the Hindoos, is Praeg, or Pipg, 
and the people of the difiriot are called Pratgh which 
bears a near retcmblance toPrafij, the ancient appellation 
of the kingdom of which Palibothra was the capital ; 
P, Ticffendialer, Bernoulli!, tom i, 223. B^ArmHe, p. 56. 
Allahabad |s fuch a noted feat of Hindoo devotion, that 
it is denominated TA kifig of fflt orJJPpped Places ; Ayceu 
Akberry, voh li. p* 35. " The territory around it, to 

** the extent of forty miles, is deemed holy ground. 
u The Hindoos believe, that when a mm dies iii this 
tc place, whatever he wifhds for he will obtain in his 
ci next regeneration. Although they teach that fuicide 
6( in general will be punifhed with torments hereafter, 
4 i yet they conhder It as meritorious for a man to kill 
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ii hunfeJf at Allahabad Ay sen Akbery, lit. 256. P. 
Tiefienthaler defcribes the various objects of veneration 
at irilahabad, which arc ftill vifltcd With great devotion 
by an immenfe number of pilgrims ; Eernouilli, tom. i. 
224. From all thefe eircum fiances, we may conclude it 
to be a place of great antiquity, ami in the fame filiation 
with the Pali bo thru of antiquity. 

Major Rennell has been induced to place Palibothra 
on the fame file with Patna, chiefly by two confiderations. 

1. From having learned that on or near the lite of 
Patna flood ancientl y a very large city named Pateipoot-htr 
or Patatipputra, which nearly reiembles the ancient name 
of Palibothra. Although there is not now a confluence 
of two rivers at Patna, he was informed that the jundlion 
pf the Soane with the Ganges, now twenty-two miles 
above Patna, was formerly under the walls of that city. 
Tie rivers of India fomethnes change their courfe in 3 
lingular manner, and he produces fome remarkable in- 
Eances of it. But even fliould it be allowed, that the 
accounts which the natives give of this variation in the 
courfe of the Soane were perfeaiy accurate, I queftion 
whether Arrian’s defcription of the magnitude of Errana- 
boas be applicable to that river, certainly not fo juftly as 
to the Jumna. 2. He feems to have been influenced, 
in fome degree, by Pliny’s Itinerary, or Table of Diflances 
from Taxila (the modern Attack) to the mouth of the 
Ganges; Nat. Hilt. lib. vi. c. 17. But the diftances in 
ttiat Itinerary are marked fo inaccurately, and in fome 
instances arc fo palpably erroneous, that one cannot found 
upon them with much fecurity. According to it, Palibo¬ 
thra ,s fituated four hundred and twenty-five miles below 
tne confluence of the Jumna and Gauges. The aftual 
durance, however, between Allahabad and Patna, is not 
more than two hundred Britifh miles. A difagreement 
■° confiderable cannot be accounted for, without fup- 
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pofmg fome, extraordinary error in tlie Itinerary, or that 
the point of conflux of the Jumna with the Ganges has 
undergone a change. For the former of thefe fuppofi- 
tions there is no authority {as far as I know) from any 
manufcript, or for the latter from any tradition. Major 
Rennell has produced the reafons which led him to fup- 
pofe the fite of Palibothra to be the fame with that of 
Patna; Memoires, p. 49—54. Some of the objections 
which might be made to this fuppofition he has forefeen, 
and endeavoured to obviate ; and after all that I have 
added to them, 1 {hall not be furprifed, if, in a geogra¬ 
phical difcuffion, my readers arc diipoled to prefer his 
decifion to mine. 

NOTE XV. Sect. I. p. 3d, 

I no not mention a fliort inroad into India by Antio- 
chus the Great, about one hundred and ninety-feven 
years pofterior to the inyafion of his anceftor Seleucus. 
We know nothing more of this tranfaflion, than that 
the Syrian monarch, after fimfhing the war he carried 
on againit the two revolted provinces of Patthia and 
Baftria, entered India, and concluding a peace with Sopha- 
gafenus, a king of the country, received from him a num¬ 
ber of elephants, and a fum of money; Polyb. lib. x. p.597, 
&c. lib. xi, p-651. edit. Cafaub. Juftin. lib. xv. c. 4. 
Bayer’s Hift. Regn. Grtecor. Pa dr. p. dp, & c . 

NOTE XVI. Sect. I. p. 37. 

A 7 act cutforily related by Strabo, and which has 
efcaped the inquifit.ive induftry of M. de Guignes, coin¬ 
cides remarkably with the narrative of the Chinefe writers, 
and confirms it. The Greeks, he fays, were deprived of 
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Ba&rla by tribes or hordes of Scythian Nomades, who 
jca^ie from the country beyond the Jaxnrtes, and are 
tnown by the names of Afij, Pafiani, Tachari, and Saca- 
rauil 5 Strab* lib, xi. p* 779. A* The Nomades of the 
ancients were nations who, lihe the Tartars, fubfifted 
entirely, or aim oft entirely, as fhepkenN, without agn- 
cult urc* 


NOTE XVII. Sjlct* L p. 39, 

As the distance of Arfhioe, the modern Suez, from 
rds Nile, is eonhderably lefs than that between Berenice 
and Copto*, it was by this route that all the commodities 
imported into the Arabian Gulf, might have been con* 
toyed with moll expedition and lead ex pence into Egypt. 
But the navigation of the Arabian Gulf, which even in 
the prefent improved flute of nautical fcience is flow and 
difficult, wag in ancient times confiderecl by the nations 
around it to be fo extremely perilous, that it led them t* 
give inch names to feveral of its promontories, bays, and 
harbours, as convey a finking idea of the Impreflion 
which ‘the dread of this danger had made upon their 
imagination* The entry into the Gulf they called Bahd- 
niatidehy the gate or port of afflicbsjpn* To a harbour not 
far difearst, they gave the,name of be. Death* A 
headland adjacent they called’ G^nhfan* the Cape of 
Burial. Other denominations of iimihnr import are men¬ 
tioned by the author to whom I am indebted for this in¬ 
formation* Bruce's Travels, voh L p. 442, See. It is 
not furprifing then, that the flaple of Indian trade ftiould 
have been transferred from the northern extremity,of the 
Arabian Gulf to Berenice, as by this change a dangerous 
navigation was greatly fluntencd. Tina teems to have 
fcetn the chief reafon that induced Ptolemy to ellablilb 

the 
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tKe port of communication with India at Berenice* as 
there were other harbours' on the Arabian Gulf which 
were contiderably nearer than it to thVNile. At a later 
period* after the ruin of Ccptos by the emperor Diocletian, 
we are informed by Ab tilled a, Defcript. Egypt, edit. 
Michaelis, p, 77, that Indian commodities were conveyed 
from the Red Sea to the Nile, by the fliorteft route* viz. 
from Cottar, probably the Phi lot eras Portus of Ptolemy, 
to Cons, the yfeus A pol l inis* a journey of four days. 
The fame account of the difiance was given by the natives 
to Dr. Pococke, Travels, voL i, p. S7, In confequenca 
of this, Cous, from a fmall village, became tlie city in 
upper Egypt next in magnitude to Foliar, or Old Cairo* 
I11 pro cels of time, from catrfes which I cannot explain, 
the trade from the Red Sea by ColTelr removed to ICcne, 
farther down the river than Cous, Abulf, p. 13, 77. D*An- 
ville Egypte, 196—200. In modem times, all the com¬ 
modities of India, imported into Egypt, are either brought 
by fea from Gidda to Suez, and! thence carried on camels 
to Cairo, or are convened by land-carriage by the caravan 
returning from the Pilgrimage to Mecca, Niebuhr Voyage, 
tom. b p. 224. Volney, u x 3 S, See. This, as Far as I 
have been able to trace it, 15 a complete account of all 
the dliferent: routes by which the preclusions of the Eaft 
have bcerf conveyed to the Nile, from the firft opening 
of that communication. It is lingular that P, Sicard, 
Mem. des Millions dans le Levant, tom, ii. p, and 
forne other rcfpechble writers, fliould fuppofe CofTcir td 
he the Berenice founded by Ptolemy, although Ptolemy 
has laid down its latitude at 23 u 5 c 7 , and Strabo has 
deferibed it as nearly under the fame parallel with that of 
Syene, lib, ii. p. 195? D. In eonfequence of this mif- 
take, Pliny's computation of the d!dance between Bere¬ 
nice and Coptos, at two hundred and fifty-eight miles, 
has . been deemed erroneous. Pococke, p. 87- But as 
Pliny not only ^mentions the total di fiance, but names the 
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different Rations in the journey, and fpccifiea the nun> 
ber of miles between each \ and as the Itinerary of An- 
touius coincides exactly with his account, D’Axiville 
Kgypte, p. 21, there is no reafon to call in queftion the 
accuracy of it* 

m * 

NOTE XVIIL Sect.L p\4r. 

Major Resell is of opinion, u that under the 
« Ptolemies, the Egyptians extended their navigation to 
the extreme point of the Indian continent, and even 
failed up the Ganges to Palibothra,” on the fame fite 
(according to him) with the modern Patna. Introd* 
p. xxxvi* But had it been ufual to fail up the Ganges 
as high as Patna, the interior parts of India mull have 
been better known to the ancients than they ever were,, 
and they would not have continued to derive their in¬ 
formation concerning them from Megaftlienes alone* 
Strabo begins his defer ip tion of India in a very re* 
markable manner. He re quells his readers to perufe 
with indulgence the account which he gives of it, as 
it was a country very remote, and few perfons had vilited 
it j and of thefe, many having feen only a fmall part 
of the country, related things either from hear-fay, or, 
at the bell, what they had haftilj remarked while they 
paffed through it in the courfe of military fervice, or on 
a journey* Strabo, lib- xv. p* 1005, B. He takes notice 
that few of the traders from the Arabian Gulf ever 
reached the Ganges* Ibid* 10c 6 * C. He afferts, that 
the Ganges enters the fca by one mouth, ibid, ion* C. j 
an error into which he could not have fallen if the 
navigation of that river had been common in his time* 
He mentions indeed the failing up the Ganges, ibid. 
1010, but it is curforily m a iingle fentence; whereas, 
if fuch a coiifiderable inland voyage of above four hun¬ 
dred 
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tired miles through a populous and rich country had 
been cuftomary, or even if it had ever been performed 
by the Roman, or Greek, or Egyptian traders, it nmft 
have merited a particular defcription, and mull have 
been mentioned by Pliny and other writers, as there 
was nothing fimilar to it in the practice of naviga¬ 
tion among the antients. It is observed by Arrian^ 
(or whoever is the Author of the Periplus Maris Ery- 
thnei,) that previous to the dtfeovery of a new route 
to India, which fhall be mentioned afterwards, the 
commerce with that country was carried on in final 1 
veffels which failed round every hay, p. 32. Ap. Hudf, 
Geogr, Min, Veffels of fueh light conftruttion, and 
which followed this mode of failing were ill fitted for 
a voyage fo diftant as that round Cape Comorin, and 
up the bay of Bengal, to Patna. It is not improbable, 
that the Merchants whom Strabo mentions as having 
reached the Ganges, may have travelled thither by land, 
either from the countries towards the mouth of the Indus, 
or from fome part of the Malabar coaft, and that the navi¬ 
gation up the Ganges, of which he cafually takes notice, 

J was performed by the natives in veffels of the country* 
This opinion derives fome confirmation from Ins remarks 
upon the bad ftrufture of the veffels which frequented 
that part of the Indian ocean. From his description of 
them, p. 1012. C. it is evident that they were veffels of 
die country. 

NOTE SIX. Sect. L p, 43. 

The erroneous ideas of many intelligent writers of 
antiquity wiih refpe£t to the Cafpian Sea, though well 
known to every man of letters, are fo remarkable, and 
afford fueh a linking example of the imperfection of 
their geographical knowledge, that a more, full account 

of 
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of tKem may not only be acceptable to fome of my 
readers, but in endeavouring to trace the various routes 
by which the commodities of the Eaft were conveyed 
to ‘the nations of Europe, it becomes necefiary to en¬ 
ter into fome detail concerning their vat sous fern I m cuts 
with refpect to this matter. l, According to Strabo, 
the Cafpian is a bay, that communicates with the great 
Northern ocean, from which it i ffuea at hr 11 , by a nar¬ 
row findt, and then expands into a fea extending in 
breadth five hundred ftadia, lib. xi, p.773. A, With 
him Pbrnponius Mela agrees, and describes the ftrait 
by which the Cafpian is connected with the ocean, as 
of confidcrable length, and fa narrow that it had the 
appearance of a River, lib. Hi, c. 5. edit. Winy Hfcc- 
wife gives a Cmilar defeription of it, Nat, II ft. lib. vL 
c, 13* In the age of Juilinian, this opinion concern¬ 
ing the communication of the Cafpian Sea with the 
ocean, was (till prevalent ; Cofm. Indicopl Topog, 
Chrift, lib, ii, p.138* C. 2. Some early writers, by a 
miflake Hill more Angular, have fuppofed the Cafpian Sea 
to be cormedtcd with die Euxlne, Ouintus Curtius, whofc 
ignorance of Geography is notorious, has adopted this 
error, Jib. vii, c. 7. edit, 3. Arrian, though a much 
more judicious writer, and who by redding for fome 
time in the Roman Province of Cappadocia, of which 
he was governor, might have obtained more accurate 
information, declares in one place, the origin of the 
Cafpian fea to be ftill unknown, and It is doubtful whe-* 
ther it was eonneaed with the Euxinc, or with the 
great Eaftern ocean which furrounds India j lib* vii, 
c, i 6 > In another place he a {flirts, that there was a 
communication between the Cafpian and the Eaftern 
oceans hb, v. c, 2 6, ihefe errors appear more extra¬ 
ordinary, as a juft defeription had been given of the 
Caspian by Herodotus, near five hundred years before 
the age of Strabo, tf The Cafpian (fays he) is a fea 
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ft by itfelf unconneGed with any other Its length is 
tc much as a veffel with oars can fail in fifteen days, 
if Its grcateft breadth as much as it can fail In eight 
*< days j” lib. i. c. *203* Arlftotle dcfcribes it in the 
fame manner, and with his ufual precifiou contends 
that it ought to be called a great lake, not a fea j Mete- 
orolog. lib. ii. Diodorus Siculus concurs -with them 
in opinion, voh ii. lib, xviii. p, 261. None of thofe 
authors determine whether the greateft length of the 
Cafpian was from North to South, or from Eaft to 
Weft, In the ant lent maps which Illiifi rate the geo¬ 
graphy of Ptolemy, it is delineated, as if its grcateft 
length extended from Eaft to Weft. In modern times 
the fir ft information concerning the true form of the 
Cafpian which the people of Europe received, was 
given by Anthony Jenkinfon an Englifti merchant, 
who with a caravan from Uuflju travelled along a con- 
fid erablc part of its coaft in tire year 155S : Hakluyt 
CoWeft* voi. h p, 334. The accuracy of Jenk info ids 
defeription was confirmed by an aftual furvey of that 
fea made by order of Peter the Great, A. D, 171S; 
and it is now aftertamed not only that the Cafpian U 
no connected with any other fea, but that its length 
from North to South is confiderably more than its 
greatefl: breadth from Eaft to Weft, The length of 
the Cafpian from North to South is about fix hundred 
and eighty miles, and in no part more than two hun¬ 
dred and fixty miles in breadth from Eaft to Weft* 
Coxe’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 257. The proportional dif¬ 
ference of its length and breadth ^accords nearly with 
that mentioned by Herodotus* From this detail, how¬ 
ever, we learn how the ill-founded ideas concerning it, 
which were generally adopted, gave life lo various 
wild fcheines of conveying Indian commodities to Eu¬ 
rope by means of its fuppofed communication with 
the Euxine fea, or with the Northern ocean. It is an 
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additional proof of the attention of Alexander the 
Great to every thing conducive to the improvement of 
commerce, that a ihort time before his death he gave 
directions to fit out a fquadron in the Cafplan, in or¬ 
der to furvey that fea, and to difeover whether it wa» 
connected either with the Euxir.e or Indian ocean ; 
Arrian, lib. vii. c. 1 6. 


NOTE XX. Sect. I. p..53. 

From this curious detail, we learn how im per feel 
antient navigation was, even in its mofl improved ft ate. 
The voyage from Berenice to Ocdis could not have 
taken thirty days, if any other courfe had been held 
than that of fervilely following the windings of the 
coaft. The voyage from Ocdis to Mufiris would be 
(according to Major Fennell) fifteen days 1 run for an 
European fhip in the modern ftile of navigation, being 
about feventeen hundred and fifty marine miles, on a 
ftraight courfe; Introd. p. xxxvii. It is remarkable, 
that though the Pefiplus Maris Eiythrsci was written 
after the voyage of Hippalus, the chief object of the 
author of it is to deferibe the antient courfe along the 
coafts of Arabia and Pcrfia, to the mouth of the Indus, 
and from thence down the we Item fhore of the con¬ 
tinent to Mufiris. I can account for this only by 
fuppofing, that from the anwillingnefs of mankind to 
abandon old habits, the greater part of the traders from 
Berenice ftill continued to follow that route to which 
they were accuftomed. To g0 from Alexandria to 
Mufiris, required (according to Pliny) ninety-four 
days. In the year 1788, the Boddam, a fhip belong¬ 
ing to the Enghfh Eaft-India company, of a thoufand 
tons burthen, took only fourteen days more to com- 
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plete her voyage from Portfmouth to Madras. Such 
are the improvements which have been made in navi¬ 
gation, 

NOTE XXI. Sect, II. p* 54. 

It was the opinion of Plato, that in a well regulated 
commonwealth the citizens fhould not engage in com- 
merce, nor the Hate aim at obtaining maritime power. 
Commerce, he contends* would corrupt the purity of 
their morals, and by entering into the fea-fervice* 
they would be accuftomed to find pretexts for junify¬ 
ing conduct fo in confident with what was manly and 
becoming, as would gradually relax the ftriftnefs of 
military difcipline. It had been better for the Athe¬ 
nians, he afibrts, to have continued to fend annually 
the fons of feven of their principal citizens to be de¬ 
voured by the Minotaur, than to have changed their 
ancient manners, and to have become a maritime power. 
In tuat perfe£t republic, of which he delineates the 
form, he ordains that the capital (hemId be fituated at 
leaf! ten miles from the fea; De Legibus, lib. iv. ab 
initio. Thefe ideas of Plato were adopted by other 
philofophers. Ariftotle enters into a formal difeuflion 
of the queftion, Whether a ft ate rightly conftltuted 
fliould be commercial or not ? and though abundantly 
difpofed to cfpoufe fen timents oppofite to thofc of Plato, 
he does not venture to decide explicitly with refpedl to 
it; De Repub. lib. vih c- 6 In ages when fuch opi¬ 
nions prevail, little information concerning commerce can 
be expelled* 

NOTE XXIL Se&t. II. p. 5 S. 

Pliny, lib. ix. c. 35. Principium ergo oilmen que 
omnium rerum pratij Margarita: tenent. In lib. xxxviu 

c. 4, he 
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c, 4* he affirms, Maximum in rebus humanis pratfum, 
non folum inter gem mas, ha bet Ada mas, Thcfe two 
paflages fland in fuch clire£fe conn ad idi ion to one ano¬ 
ther, that is impoffible to reconcile diem, or to de¬ 
termine which is the moil conformable to truth* I have 
adhered to the former, becaufe we have many in^ 
liances of the exorbitant price of pearls, but none, as 
far as I know, of diamonds having been pur chafed at 
a raie fo high. In this opinion I am confirmed by a 
paflage in Pliny, lib. xix, c. i, \ having mentioned the 
exorbitant price of AJh^flo J, he fays, <c ^equat praetra 
u excellentiuin Margaritarum y* which implies, that he 
confidercd pearls to be of higher price than any other 
commodity, 

NOTE XXIII. Sect. II. p. 5S. 

Pliny has devoted two entire books of his Natural 
Hiffory, lib, xiL and xiih to the enumeration and de- 
feription of the fpices, aromatics, ointments, and per¬ 
fumes, the ufe of which luxury had introduced among 
his countrymen. As many of thefe were the produc¬ 
tions of India, or of the countries beyond it, and as 
the trade with the Eail was carried on to a great ex¬ 
tent in the age of Pliny, we may form fome idea of 
the immenfe demand for them, from the high price 
at which they continued to be fold in Rome. To 
compare the prices of the fame commodities .in ancient 
Rome, with thofe now paid in our own country, i& 
not a gratification of curiofity merely, but avoids a 
ft and a rd by which we may eft! mate the different de¬ 
gree of fuccefe with which the Indian trade has been 
conducted in ancient and modern times. Many re¬ 
markable paffages in anc'cnt authors, concerning the 
extravagant price of precious Hones and pearls among 
10 the 
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the Romans, as well as the general ufe of them by per- 
Ions of all ranks, are colledled by Meurhus de Lux, Ro- 
manor urn, cap. 7. \ and by SlaniOaus Robierzyckius, in 
his treatife on the fame fubjeel, lib. ii. c. t* The Eng- 
Jiflj:teader will receive fuiiicient information from Dr„ 
Arbuthriot, in bis valuable Tables of ancient coins, 
weights, and meafurcs, p. 172, &c* 

NOTE XXVI, Sect, II. p. 61, 

M- Mahudel, in a memoir read in the academy of 
infcriptions and belles lettres in the year 1719, has 
collected the various opinions of the ancients concern¬ 
ing the nature and origin of filk, which tend all to 
prove their ignorance with regard to it. Since the 
publication of M. MahudeEs memoir, P. dn Kalde has 
deferibed a fpecics of filk, of which I believe he com¬ 
municated the fir ft notice to the moderns. u This is 
produced by frnall infects nearly refemhling fusils* 
** They do not form cocoons either round or oval like 
f* the fllloworm, but fpin very long threads, which 
u fallen themfelves to trees and bufhes as they are driven 
** by the wind. Thefe are gathered and wrought, in- 
tf to fdk (luffs, coarfer than thofe produced by do*. 
i€ medic filk-worms. The infers which produce this 
u coarfe (ilk ajre wild.” Uefffiptioti de l 1 Empire de 
la Chine, tom. ii* folio, p, 307. This nearly refem* 
hies YirgiES defeription, 

Velleraque ut follis depe&ant teimia Seres. 

Georg. II. 12 r. 

An attentive reader of Virgil will find, that, befides all 
the other qualities of a great defer!ptive poet, lie pof-* 
feffed an extenfive knowledge of natural hiilory. The 

nature 
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nature and productions of the wild filk-worms are il % 
iuftrated at greater length in the large collection of 
Memoirca concernant Pfilftoire, les Sciences, les Arts, 
&c. des Chinois, tom. ii. p. 575, &ie, - 7 and by Pere de 
Mailla, in his voluminous Hncory of China, tom. xiii. 
p.434. It is a lingular circumitance in the hiftory of 
filk, that, on account of its being an excretion of a 
xvorm, the Mahomedans conCder it as an unclean drefs; 
and it has been decided, with the unanimous affent of 
all the doctors, that a perfon wearing a garment made 
entirely of filk, cannot lawfully offer up the daily 
prayers enjoined by the Koran. Herbal. Bibl. Orient, 
artic. Harir. 

NOTE XXV. Sect. II. p. 6t, 

If the ufe of the cotton manufafiures of India had 
been common among the Piomans, the various kinds 
of them would have been enumerated in the Law de 
Publicanis et Vedrigaiibns, in the fame manner as the 
different kinds of fpicesand precious flones. Such a fpc- 
cification would have been equally necefl'ary for the di-? 
recHon both of the merchant and of the tax-gatherer. 

NOTE XXVI. Sect, II. P . 62. 

This part of Arrian's Periplus has been examined 
with great accuracy and learning by Lieutenant Wil- 
ford i and from his nre [ligation it is evident, that the 
Plithana of Arrian is the modern Pultanah, on tlie 
fouthern banks of the river Godavery, two hundred 
and feventeen Britifh miles fouth from Baroach* that 
the pofition of Tagara is the fame with that of the mo¬ 
dern Dowlaubad, and the high grounds acrofs which 
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tfte goods were conveyed to Baroaeh, are the Ballagaut 
mountains. The bearings and. difiances of tliefe dif¬ 
ferent places, as fpeclfied by Arrian, afford an additional 
proof (were that neceffary|of the exaft information which 
he had received concerning this dlftri£t of India j Afiatic 
Kefe arches, voh i. p, 3693 


NOTE XXVIf; Sect, it. p. 69. 

Strabo aektiowlCges his neglett of the improve* 
merits in geography which Hipparchus had deduced 
from afironomibal obfcrvations, and jollifies it by one 
of thofe logical fubtletles which the antients were apt 
to introduce into all their writings. “ A geographer, 1 
fnyg He, {i. e: a defenber bf the earth,) u is to pay no 
attention to what is out of the earth ; nor will men, 
u engaged in conducting the affairs of that part of the 
<c earth which is inhabited, deem the diftin&ioxi and 
divtfions of Hipparchus worthy of notice. Lib* m 
194- C. 


NOTEXXVIIL Sect. IL p- jo* 

What an high opinion the amients had of Ptolemy 
we learn from Agathemerus, who fiourifhed not long 
after him. « Ptolemy,” fays he, “ who reduced geo* 
graphy into a regular fyflem, treats of every thing 
« relating to it, not carelefsly, or merely according 
^ to ideas of his own, but attending to what had 
fC been delivered by niore antient authors, he adopted 
« from them whatever he found Conlbnant to truth/ 
Epitome Geogr. lib, i. c* 6 » edit. Hudfon* From the 
fame admiration of his work, Agathodxmon, an artift 

of Alexandria, prepared a fcries of maps for the illuf- 
^ nation 
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tnition of it, in which the pofition of all the places men¬ 
tioned by Ptolemy, with their longitude and latitude, is 
Lid down precifeiy according to his ideas. Fabric. EL 
blioth Grsec. rii. 412, 


NOdE XXIX, Sect. II. p. yt. 

As thefe public Surveys and Itineraries furnifhed the 
an tie lit geographers with the beft information concern¬ 
ing the pofition and diftances of many, places, it may 
be proper to point out the manner in which they were 
completed by the Romans. The idea of a general 
ftirvey of the whole empire was firft formed by Julius 
Csefar, and, having been begun by him under authority 
of a decree of the fenate, was finifhed by Auguftus. 
As Rome was ftill far inferior to Greece in fcience, the 
execution of this great undertaking was committed to 
three Greeks, men of great abilities, and drilled in 
every part- of phdofophy. The furvey of the eaflern 
divifion of the empire was finifhed by Zenodoxus in 
fourteen years five months and nine days. That of the 
noitaem dfvrficu was finifhed by Theodores in twenty 
years eight mouths and ten days. The fouthern di- 
vilion was finifhed in twenty-five years one month 
and ten days, iEthici Cofmograpliia apud Geogra- 
pkos, editos a Idem Stcphano, 1577. p . la y. This 
undertaking was worthy of thofe illuftrious perform 
who planned.it,- and Anted to the magnificence of a 
great people. Belides this, general furvey, every new 
war produced a mew delineation and meafurement of 
the countries which were the. feat of it. We may conclude 
from Yegedus, Infti*. Rei 'Militans, lib. iii. c. 6 . that 
every governor of a Roman province was furnifhed with 
a defenption of it ; in which were fpeeified the diftimee 
01 places in miles, the nature of the roads, the bye-roads, 
the fliort cuts, the mountains, the rivers, &c. ; all thefe, 
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fays he, were not only defcribed in words, but were de¬ 
lineated in a map, that, in deliberating concerning his 
military movements, the eyes of a general might aid the 
decifions of his mind. 


NOTE XXX. Sect. U, p. 71. 

The confequence of this miflake is remarkable. Ptole¬ 
my, lib. vii. c, i., computes the latitude of Barrygaza, or 
Baroach, to be 17 0 20'; and that of Cory, or Cape Co¬ 
morin, to be 13° aowhich is the difference of four, 
degrees precifely -, whereas the real difference between 
thefe two places is nearly fourteen degrees. 

NOTE XXXI. Sect. II. p. 72. 

Ramusio, the publiiher of the moft antient and per¬ 
haps the moft valuable Collection of Voyages, is the fir ft 
perfon, as far as I know, who takes notice of this 
ftrange error of Ptolemy ; Viaggi, vol. i. p. 181. He 
juftly obferves, that the author of the circumnavigation 
of the Erythraean Sea had been more accurate, and had 
deferibed the peninfula of India, as extending from 
north to foulh ; Peripl. p. 34. 29. 

NOTE XXXII. Sect. II. p, 75. 

This error of Ptolemy juftly merits the name of 
rnormats, which I have given to it ; and it will appear 
more furprizing when we recollect, that he mull have 
been acquainted, not only with what Herodotus relates 
■concerning the circumnavigation of Africa by order o£ 
one of the Egyptian kings, lib. ivi c. 4. but with the 
opinion of Erstofthencs, who held that the great ex- 
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tent of the Atlantic ocean was tlie only thing which prc-^ 
vented a communication between Europe and India by 
feaj Strab. Geogr, lib, i. p. 113. A. This error, how¬ 
ever, mu ft mot be Imputed wholly to Ptolemy, Hippar¬ 
chus, whom we may co nil tier as his guide, had taught 
that the earth is not furrountied by one continuous ocean, 
but that it is feparated by different Iflhmufes, which di¬ 
vide it into feveral large bafons; Strab, lib, I. p, it, B, 
Ptolemy, having adopted this opinion, was Induced to 
maintain that an unknown country extended from Catti* 
gara to Pralilim oil the fouth-eaft coaff of Africa j Geogr, 
lib* vii. c. 3, and 5, As Ptolemy's lyflein of geography 
was uni vex fall y received, this error fpread along with it. 
In conformity to it the Arabian geographer Edrlffl, who 
wrote in the twelfth century, taught that a continued 
tract of land ftretcheci eaftward from Sofala on the African 
coail, until it united with feme part of the Indian con¬ 
tinent', D* Anvil tc, Antiq. p, 1S7. Annexed to the firft 
volume of Gefla Dei per Francos, there is an ancient 
and very rude map of the habitable globe, delineated ac¬ 
cording to this idea of Ptolemy. M. Goilellm, in his 
map entitled Ptolenitei Syftema Geographicum, has ex¬ 
hibited this imaginary tradt of land which Ptolemy fup- 
pofes to have cortndfted Africa with Afia ; Geographic 
tbps Grecs analyfee. 


NOTE XXXIII, Sect. II. p, 7A 

Lsr this part of the DIfquifition, as well as in the map 
prepared for illuffrating it, the geographical ideas of M. 
I) finvilic, to which Major Rennell has given the fanffion 
of his approbation, Introd, p, xxxix. have been generally 
adopted. Rut M. Goffellin has lately publiflied, « The 
n Geography of the Greeks aualifed j or, the Syftetns 
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w of Eratoflhenes, Strabo, and Ptolemy, compared with 
u each other, and with the Knowledge which the Mo- 
fif denis have acquired a learned and ingenious work, 
in which he differs from his country men with refpeft to 
many of his determinations* According to 3 VL GoiTdim, 
the Magnum Promontorium, which M. D Y Auville con¬ 
cludes .to be Cape Romania, at the fouthem extremity of 
the pcninfula of Malacca, is the point of Bragu, at the 
mouth of the great river Ava j near to which he place'* 
Zaba, fuppofed by M. D’AuviUe, and by Karros, Decad, ii* 
liv. vi. c* i* to be fituated on the firait of Sincapura or 
Malacca, The Magnus Sinus of Ptolemy he holds to be 
the fame with the Gulf of Martaban, not the Gulf of 
Siam, according to M* D’AnviHe's decifion. The pofi- 
tion of Cattigara, as he endeavours to prove, correfponcts 
to that of Mergui, a confiderable port on the weft coalt 
of the kingdom of Siam, and that Thiuae, or Sina; Metro¬ 
polis, which M. D’Anville removes as far as Sin-hoa, in 
the kingdom cf Cochin China, is fituated on the fame 
river with Mefgmi, and now bears the name of Tana-fcrim- 
The Ibadij Infula of Ptolemy, which M. D’Anville deter¬ 
mines to be Sumatra, he contends, is one of that duller 
of fmall iiles which lie off this part of the coaft of Siam % 
p, 137—14S. According to M* GofJelluPs fyftem, the 
undents never failed through the Streights of Malacca, had 
no knowledge of the ifland of Sumatra, and were altoge¬ 
ther unacquainted with the Eaftem ocean, if to any 
ftf my readers thefe opinions appear to be well founded, 
the navigation and commerce of the undents in India 
muft be circumfcribed within limits ftiil more confined 
than thofe which I have allotted to them* From the Ayceq 
Akbcry, vol, ii* p. 7* we legrn that Cheat was pq antjent 
name of the kingdom of Pegu: as that cqir.itry borders 
upon Ava, where M* Goffellm places the Great Promon¬ 
tory, this near lefemblance of names may appear, perhaps, 
£0 confirm his opinion that Sin?e Metropolis wa s fiu;nte 4 
Y 3 on 
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on this coaft, and not fo far Eaft as M, D’AnvilJe has 
placed it. 

As Ptolemy's geography of this eaftern divifion of 
Alia is more erroneous, obfcure, and eontradiftory than 
in any other part of his work, and as all the manuferipts 
of it, both Greek and Latin, are remarkably Incorrect in 
the two chapters which contain the defeription of the 
countries beyond the Ganges, M. D'Anville, in his Me¬ 
moir concerning the limits of the world known to the 
antieiits beyond the Ganges, has admitted into it a larger 
portion of eonjetfture than we find in the other refearches 
of that cautious geographer. He likewiie builds more 
than ufual upon the refemblances between the ancient 
and modern names of places, though at all times he dis¬ 
covers a pTopenfity, perhaps too great, to trace thefe, 
and to reft upon them. Thefe refemblances are often, 
indeed, very finking, and have led him to many happy 
difeoveries. But in perufirg Ills works, it is impoflibie, 
I ftiould think, not to perceive that feme which he men¬ 
tions are far fetched and fanciful. Whenever I follow 
him, I have adopted only fuch conclufions as feem to 
be eftablifhed with his accuftomed accuracy* 

NOTE XXXIV. Sect. IL p, 85. 

The Author of the Circumnavigation of the Erythraean 
Sea has marked the diftances of many of the places which 
he mentions, with fuch accuracy as renders it a nearer 
approach, than wha t is to be found in any writer of anti¬ 
quity, to a complete furvey of the coafl from Myosdior- 
inus, on the weft fide of the Arabian Gulf, along the 
{bores of Ethiopia, Arabia, Perfia, and Caramania, to the 
mouth of the Indus, and thence down the weft coaft of 
the Indian Pentnfula to Mufiris gr.d Baracc* This adds 
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to the value of this fliott tfcatife, wliieh, in every other 
refpe£t, poiRfles great merit. It may be confitiered as 
a remarkable proof of the extent and accuracy of tins 
Author's intelligence concerning India, that he is the- 
only antient yvritcr who appears in any degree to have 
been acquainted with the great divifion of the country, 
which (till fubfids, vi£. Iiuloflan Proper, comprehending 
the northern provinces of the Pen inful a, and the Deccan, 
comprehending the fouthern provinces. “ From Tary- 
“ gaza (fays he) the continent ilretches to the fouth; 
c - hence that diftrifl: is called Duehmabudes, for, in the 
‘f language of the country, the fouth is called Dachanos 
Peripl, p. 2 g. As the Greeks and Romans, when they 
adopt any foreign name, always gave it a termination 
peculiar to their own language, which the grammatical 
fbu£lure of both tongues rendered, in fome degree, ne- 
ceffary, it is evident that Dechanos is the Lime with 
Deccan, which word has (till the fame fignification, and 
is hill the name of that divifion of the Peninfula. The 
northern limit of the Deccan at prefent is the river Nar- 
budda, where our Author like wife fixes it* Peripl. 
ibid. 


NOTE XXXV. Sect. II. p. 83. 

Though, in deducing the latitudes of places from 
obfervatlons of the fun or Ears, the antient aftronomers 
neglefled feveral corrections, which ought to have been 
applied, their refults weic fometiraes exaft to a few mi¬ 
nutes, but at other times they appear to have been erro¬ 
neous to the extent of two or even three degrees, and 
may perhaps be reckoned, one with another, to have 
come within half a degree of the truth. This part of the 
ancient geography would therefore have been tolerably 
accurate* if there had been a' fufficient number of fuch 
y 4 deter- 
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determinations* Thefe however, were far from being 
numerous, and appear to have been confined to fome of 
the more remarkable places in the countries which fur- 
round the Mediterranean fea* 

When, from want of more accurate obiervations, the , 
latitude was inferred from the length of the longeft or 
fhorteft day, no great degree of precifion was, in any 
cafe, to be expe£fccd, an<J leaf! of ail in |;he vicinity of the 
Equator- An error of a quarter of an hour, which, with¬ 
out feme mode of meafaring time more accurate than 
ancient ohfervers could employ, was not eafily avoided, 
might produce, in fuch Jltuations, an error of fou^ degrees 
in the determination of the latitude. 

With refpeft to places in the torrid zone, there was 
another rccourie for determining the latitude- This was 
by obferving the time of year when the fun was ver¬ 
tical to any place, or when bodies that flood perpendicular 
to the horizon had no fhadow at noon-day ; the fun’s dis¬ 
tance from the Equator at that time, which was known 
from the principals of aftronomy, was equal to the lati¬ 
tude of the place* We have infiances of the application 
of this method in the determination of the parallels of 
Syene and Meroc* The accuracy which this method 
would admit of, feems to be limited to about half a degree, 
and this only on the fnppofitiou that the obferver was^ 
Ration ary i for if he was travelling from one place to 
another, and had net an opportunity of correcting the 
obfervatioh of one day by that of the day following, he 
was likely to deviate much more coiif^derably from the 
truth* 

With refpeft to the longitude of places, as cclipfes of 
riie moon are not frequent, and could fddom be of ufe 
tor determining it, and only when there were aflroiioiner$ 
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ts obferve them with accuracy, they may be left out of 
die account altogether when we are examining the geo¬ 
graphy of remote countries. The differences of the 
meridians of places were therefore antiemly afeertained 
entirely by the bearings and diltances of one place from 
another, and of confequence all the errors of reckonings, 
furveys, and itineraries, fell chiefly upon the longitude* 
in the fame manner as happens at prefenfc in a Jhip 
which has no method of determining Its longitude, but by 
comparing the dead-reckoning with the obfervatioiis of 
the latitude ; though with this difference, that the errors, 
to which the mo ft fldlful of the ant lent navigators was 
liable, were far greater than what the mofl ignorant Ihip- 
mafler of modern times, provided with a compafs, can 
well commit* The length of the Mediterranean me a fur ed, 
in degrees of longitude, from the Pillars of Hercules, to 
Uie Bay of Iflus, is lefs than forty degrees; but in Pto¬ 
lemy's maps it is more than fixty, and, in general, Its lon¬ 
gitudes, counting from the meridian of Alexandria, efpe- 
eially toward the Eaft, are erroneous nearly in the fame 
proportion. Jt appears, indeed, that in remote feas, the 
eoarts we^e often delineated from an imperfeft account 
of the diftauces failed, without the lea ft knowledge of 
die bearings or direction of the fhip’s courfe. Ptolemy* 
it is true, ufed to make an allowance of about one-third 
for the winding of a Blip's courfe. Geogr. lib, I. c« 12 .; 
but it is plain, that the application of this general rule 
could feldom lead to an accurate conelu(ion. Of this 
there is a fh iking in ft a nee in the form which that geo* 
grapher has given to the Peninfuk of India. From dig: 
Barygazenum Promontorlum to the Place marked Locus 
unde folvunt in Chtyfen navigantes, that is, from Bur at 
on the Makbar coaft, to about Narfupour oh the Coro¬ 
mandel Court, the diftanee meafured along the fea-fhove 
is nearly the fame with what it is in reality ; that 
put 5ve hund 1 ed and twen ty lcugt:ej. But the miifetkfe 
i to 
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in the direction is aftonifliing, fo^ the Malabar and Coro-i 
mandel Coaft, inftead of ftretching to the fouth, and in- 
terfecring one another at Cape Comorin, in a very acute 
angle, are extended by Ptolemy alinoffc in the fame ftraight 
line from weft to eaft, declining a little to the fouth. 
This coaft is, at the fame time, marked with feveral bays 
and promontories, nearly refetnbllng, in their poGtkm, 
thofe which»a£tualLy exiil on it* All tliefe circumftances 
compared together, point out very clearly what were the 
materials from which the antient map of India was com- 
pofeth The ftrips which had vifited the coaft of that 
country, had kept an account of the time which they 
took to fail from one place to another, and had marked as 
they flood along fhore, on what hand the land lay, when 
they fhaped their courfe aerofs a bay, or doubled a pro¬ 
montory. This imperfect journal, with an inaccurate ac¬ 
count, perhaps, of the latitude of one or two places, was 
probably all the information concerning the coait of India, 
which Ptolemy was able to procure. That he fhould 
have been able to procure no better information from 
merehantswho failed with no particular view of exploring 
the coaft, will not appear wonderful, if we confider that 
even tire celebrated Peri plus of Hanno would not enable 
a geographer to lay down the coaft of Africa with more 
precifion, than Ptolemy has delineated that of India, 

NOTE XXXVI. Sect. IL p. 97, 

The mtrodufUon of the Glk-worm Into Europe, and 
the effects which this produced, came under the view of 
Mr, Gibbon, in writing the Hiltory of the Emperor Jufti- 
nian, and though It was an incident of fubordinate im* 
portance only, amidft the multiplicity of great tranfaftions 
which muft have occupied his attention, he has examined 

this 
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this event with an accuracy, and related it with a precT* 
f;on, which would have done honour to an author who 
had no higher obje£l of refearch. Vol. iv, p. 71, Stu* 
Nor js it here only that I am called upon to aferibe to 
him this merit* The fubjeet of my inquiries has led 
me feveral times upon ground which he had gone over, 
and I have uniformly received information from the in* 
duftry and difeeminent with which he has furveyed it- 


NOTE XXXVII* Sect* III. p. 10 u 

This voyage, together with the obfervatiom of Abu, 
Zeid al Hafan of Siraf, was publifhed by M, Renaudot, 
A.D. 1718, under the title of Anciennes Relations des 
** Indes, et de la Chine, de deux Voyageurs Mohametans, 
4t qut y allerent dans le Neuviemo Siecle, traduites dc 
« A rube, avec des remarques fur les principaux en droits 
** deces Relations.” As M* Uenaudot, in his remarks, 
Tcprefents the literature and police of the Chinefe in 
colours very different from tliofe of the fplendid descrip¬ 
tions which a blind admiration had prompted the Jefuits to 
publifii, two zealous raidtonaries have called in queftion 
the authenticity of thefe relations, and have afierted that 
the authors of them had never been in China; P. Pre- 
mare Lettr. edifiantes ct curieufes, tom, xix. p.420, 

P. Parennin, ibid, tom* xxi. p* 15S, See. Some doubts 
concerning their authenticity were entertained likewife 
by feveral learned men in England, on account of M. Re- 
naudot’s having given no notice of the manufeript which 
he tranflated, but that he found it in the library of M. le 
Comte de Seignday. As no perfon had feea the manu- 
feript fince that tune, the doubts incrcafed, and hi* Rc^ 
naudot was charged with the crime of intpofing upon the 

public. But the Colbert Manufcripts having been depo- 
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lited in the King's Library, as (fortunately for literature) 
snoft private collections are in France, M. de Guigues, 
gfter along fearch, difeovered the identical manufeript to 
which M, Kenaudot refers. It appears to have been 
written in the twelfth century; Journal des Scavans, 
Dec. 1764, p* 3 L 5 » &£■ As I had not the French edition 
el M. Renaudot’s book, my references are made to the 
Engl 1 ih trail fiat; on. The relation of the two Arabian 
Travellers is confirmed, in many points, by their country, 
man Maffbudi, who pnblilhed his treatife on univerfal 
hifidry, to which he gives the fatitaftical title of ‘‘ Mea- 
li dows of Gold, and Mines of Jewels,” a hundred and 
fix years after them time. Front him, like wife, we re¬ 
ceive fueh an account of India in the tenth century, as 
renders it evident that the Arabians had then acquired 
on ext entire knowledge of that country. According to 
his deferipiion, the Pcninfuja of India was divided into 
lour kingdoms. The Iirfb was compofed of the provinces 
fit bated on the Indus, and the rivers which fall into it; 
the capital of which was Moulton, The capital of the 
lecoiid kingdom was Canoge, winch, from the ruins of 
it ft ill remaining, appears to have been a very large city ; 
liennell’s Memoirs, p. 54. In order to give an idea of its 
populoufnefs, the Indian hiilorians aflert, that it contained 
thirty thoufaud fhops, in which betel nut was fqld, and 
fixty thoufand fets of inuficlans and fingers, who paid a 
tax tq government: Fenfhta, tranflated by Dow, voh i. 
P* 3 2 - The third kingdom vyas Cachemire, Mafloudi, 
as far as I know, is the fitft author who mentions this 
paradife of India, of which he gives a ftiort but jpft de- 
feriptipn. The fourth is the kingdom of Guzcratc, 
v hich he repre Tents as the greateft and mod powerful ; 
and h? concurs with the two Arabian Travellers, in giving 
the fpvereigns of it the appellation of Belhara. What 
Jdnflbudi relates concerning India is more Worthy of no¬ 
tice, as he Iiimfdf had vifited that country; Notices es 
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Ex traits des Mamifcrits de la Bibliotheque du Roi, tom. h 
p. 9, iq. MafibtitH Confirms what the two Arabian 
Traveller ; relate, concerning the extraordinary progrefs of 
the Indians in aflronomicnl frience. According to his 
account a temple was built during the reign of Brah¬ 
min, the fir ft monarch of India, with twelve towers, 
reprefenting the twelve ligns of the zodiac \ and itl 
Which was delineated, a view of all the ftars as they 
appear in the heavens. In the fame reign was Coifipofed 
the Famous Sind-Hind, which feenis to be the ftandard 
treatife of Indian Aftronomy 3 Notices, Sec. tom. i. p. 
Another Arabian Author, who wrote about the middle 
of the fourteenth century, divides India into three 
parts. The northern, comprehending all the provinces 
on the Indus, The middle, extending from Guaetate 
to the Ganges, The fouthern, which he denominates 
Comar, from Cape Comorin j Notices, &c. tom. iu 
p, 46, 

NOTE XXXVIII. Sect* III. p. 103* 

it* 

The naval ftriH of the Chinefe feems not to have been 
Superior to that of the Greeks, the Romans, or Ara¬ 
bians, The courfe which they held from Canton to 
Siraf, near the mouth of the Perihn Gulf, h deferibed 
by their own authors. They kept as near as polhble to 
the fhore until they reached the iftand of Ceylon, and 
then doubling Cape Comorin, they failed along the 
weft fide of the Peninfula* as far as the mouth of the 
Indus, and thence fleered along the coaft to the placs 
of their deftination j Mem. de lateral, tom, Xxxu* 
p, 367, Some authors have contended, that both the 
Arabians and Chinefe %vere well acquainted with the 
mariner's compafs, and the ufe of it in navigation; but 
it is remarkable that in the Arabic, Turkilh, and Per- 
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Han languages there is no original name for the com- 
pafs* They commonly call it Bo/cla^ the Italian name, 
which fhews that the knowledge of this ufeful inftru- 
ment was communicated to them by the Europeans, 
There is not one fingle observation* of ancient date* 
made by the Arabians on the variation of the needle* 
or any inflru£tion deduced from it* for the affiftance 
of navigators. Sir John Chardin* one of the mod 
learned and belt informed travellers who has v Hi ted 
the Eaft, having been confuited upon this point* returns 
for anfwer, u I boldly affeit, that the Afiatics are be- 
* c holden to us for this wonderful inftrument, which 
At they had from Europe a long time before the Fortu- 
« guefe conquefts. For* fir ft, their compares are ex- 
“ a£Uy like ours, and they buy them of Europeans as 
tc much as they can, fcarce daring to meddle with their 
t( needles themfelves* Secondly, it is certain that the 
iC old navigators only coafted it along, which I Impute 
to their want of this inftrument to guide and in- 
u ftrucl them in the middle of the ocean. We can- 
l( not pretend to fay that they were afraid of venturing 
" far from home, for the Arabians, the hr ft naviga- 
4i tors in the world in my opinion, at lead for the 
* c eaftern feas, have, time out of mind, fid led from 
<{ the bottom of the Red Sea, all along the coaft of 
<c Africa ; and the Chinefe have always traded with 
cc Java and Sumatra, which is a very confiderable 
(l voyage. So many illands uninhabited and yet pro- 
tc du£tive, fo many lands unknown to the people I 
fpeak of, are a proof that the old navigators had not 
** the art of falling on the main fea. I have nothing but 
tc argument to offer touching this matter, having never 
*V met with any perfon in Perfia or the Indies to in- 
K form me when the compafs was fir ft known among 
* 4 them, though I made inquiry of the mo ft learned 
9i nreh in both countries. I have failed from the Indies 
" 1 « to 
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u to Peifia in Indian fbips, when no European has 
u been on board but my (elf. The pilots were all In- 
SE dians, and they ufcd the fore-fluff and quadrant for 
tc their obfervations, Thefe i lift rumen ts they have 
u from us> and made by our artifts, and they do not 
u in the leaft vary from ours, except that the charac- 
<c ters are Arabic. The Arabians are the mo ft fkilful 
H navigators of ail the Afiaitcs or Africans ; hut neL 
u ther they nor the Indians make life of charts; and 
“ they do not much want them: feme they have, but 
u they are copied from ours, for they are altogether 
11 ignorant of perfpedrive.” Inquiry when the Maho- , 
medans firft entered China, p, 141, 8cc. When M. 
Niehhuhr was at Cairo, he found a magnetic needle in 
the pofteflion of a Mahomed an, which ferved to point 
out the Kaaba, and he gave it tire name of El Mag- 
fiathj a clear proof of its European origin. Voyage en 
Arabic, tom. in p- 169. 

NOTE XXXIX. Sect. III. P . 103. 

Some learned men, Cardan, Scaliger, &c. have 
imagined that the Vafa Murrhina, particularly deferibed 
by Pliny, Nat. Hi ft, lib. xxxvii, and occafionally men¬ 
tioned by feveral ancient authors both Greek and Ro¬ 
man, were the true porcelain of China. M. TAbbe Le 
Bland and M. Larcher have examined this opinion, 
with full as much induftry and erudition as the fub- 
jeft merited, in two Difiertations pubhfhed in Mem. de 
Lit era t. tom. xliii. From them it is evident that the 
Vafa Murrhina were formed of a tranfparent ft one 
dug out of the earth in fome of the eaftern provinces 
of Aha. Thefe were imitated in veffcls of coloured 
glafs. As both were beautiful and rare, they were 
fold at a very high price to the luxurious citizens of 
Rome.- 


NOTE 
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NOTE XL. Sect. III. p. 105. 

'I'j.jjf progress of Chnfliatiity, and of ^-.Iiilioniedat-f 
iiifm, both in China and India, is attciled by fuch evi¬ 
dence leaves no doubt with refpeft to it* This evi¬ 
dence is collected by AftciviaiiUs, Blblioth* Orient* 
yob iv* p. 07 , &c. 521, km; and by M. Rfenaudot, 
in two Diffenations annexed to Anciennes Relations 5 
and by M. de la Croze, Hiftoire de Chriftianifrne d6i 
Indes* In our own age, however, we know that the 
number of profelytes to either of thefc religions is ex¬ 
tremely final 1 , especially- in India* A Gen too cpnfi- 
ders all the diftin&ions and privileges of his call* as 
belonging to him by an exclufive and incommunicable 
tight* To convert or to be converted, are ideas equally 
repugnant to the principles mofl deeply rooted in his 
mind; nor can either the Catholic or Protcftant mil- 
fionaries in India boafl of having overcome, thefe pre¬ 
judices, except among a few in the loweft calls, or 
of fuch as have loft their cafl altogether* This lafl 
Oircumflance is a great obflacle to the progrefs of 
Chriflianlty in India. As Europeans eat the flefli of 
that animal which the Hindoos deem facred, and drink 
intoxicating liquors, in which pradlieos they are imi* 
tated by the converts to Chrihiamty, this finks them to 
a level with the Pariars, the mofl contemptible and 
odious race of men* Some Catholic miiTtonaries were 
fo fcnfiblc qf this, that they affected to imitate the 
drefs and manner of living of Brahmins, and refufed 
to affociate with the Pariars, or to admit them to the 
participation of the facta merits* But this "was con¬ 
demned by th$ apoftolic legate Tournon, as iiicon- 
jSlient with the (pint and precepts of the Chriftian re- 
iigicn; Voyage aux Indes Orientaks, par M« Sonne- 
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tat, tom. L p. 58. note* Notwithftanding the labour® 
of miftionaries for upwards of two hundred years, (fay* 
a late ingenious writer,} and the eftabliflimems of " dif¬ 
ferent Chriftran nations, who fupport and protect them, 
out of, perhaps, one hundred millions of Hindoos, there 
ar£ not twelve thotifand Chriftians, and thofe almoft 
entirely Ch'aftcaid$ % or outeafts* Sketches relating to the 
hiftory, religion, learning, and manners of the Hindoos, 
p. 48. The number of Mahomedans. or Moots, now 
in Indoftan is fuppofed to be near ten millions j but 
they are not the original inhabitants of the country, but 
the defeendantS of adventurers who have been pouring 
in from Tartary, Fcrfia, and Arabia, ever iince the in- 
vafion of Mahmoud of Gazna, A, D. 1002, the firft 
Mahomedan conqueror of India. Orme Hid, of Mili¬ 
tary Tranfadt 4 in Indoftan, voh i. p. 24. Herbelot, 
Eibliothu Orient, artic. Gaznaviah . As the manners o£ 
the Indians in aneietit times feem to have been, in every 
refpeft, the fa me with thofe of the prefent age, it is pro¬ 
bable, that the Chriftians and Mahomedans, faid to be fo 
numerous in India and China, were chiefly foreigners* 
allured thither by a lucrative commerce, or their de¬ 
scendants. The number of Mahomedans in China has 
been Considerably increafed by a pra£iice, common 
among them, of buying children in years of famine* 
whom they educate in the Mahomedan religion. Hift* 
Gener. des Voyages, tom. vh p- 357* 

NOTE XIX SfiCT. lit. p. no* 

From the Chronicle of Andrew Dandulo, Doge of 
Venice, who was elevated to that high ftation at a 
time when his countrymen had eftabli{bed a regular 
trade with Alexandria, and Imported from it all the 
productions of the Eaft, it was natural to expedfc fome 

information 
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information concerning their early trade with that 
( country ; but, except an idle tale concerning fome 
Venetian fhips which had failed to Alexandria about 
the year BaSj contrary to a decree of the ft ate, and 
which hole thence the body of St. Mark j Murat, Script. 
Rer. Ital. vol. xii. lib. 8. c. 2. p; 170. ; I find no other 
hint concerning the communication between the two 
countries. On the contrary, cite 11 m fiances occur 
which fhcw r that the refort of Europeans to Egypt had 
ceafed, aMoft entirely for fome time. Prior to the 
feventh and eight centuries, the greater part of the 
public deeds in Italy and in other countries of Europe, 
were written upon paper fabricated of the Egyptian 
Papyrus; but after that period, as Europeans feldom 
ventured to trade in Alexandria, almofi all charters 
and other deeds are written upon parchment. Murat, 
Anticp Itah Medii iEvi, vol, in, p* 832* I have been 
induced both itv the text and in this note, to ftatc 
thefe particulars concerning the interruption of trade 
between the Chriibans and Mahomedans fo fully, in 
order to correct an error into which feverai modern au« 
thors have fallen, by fujppofmg, that foon after the ftrjfl 
conquefls of the Caliphs, the trade with India returned 
into its ancient channels, and. the merchants of Europe 
re for ted with the fame freedom as formerly to the ports 
of Egypt and Syria. 

NOTE XLIL Sect, III p. 114. 

It is proper to remark (fays Mr, Stewart) that the 
Indians have an admirable method of rendering their 
religion lucrative, it being ufual for the Faquirs to 
carry with them, In their pilgrimages from the fca- 
coafts to the interior parts, pearls, corals, fpues, and 
Qviiei piccious articles, of fmall bulk, which they ex» 
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change, on their return, for gold-daft, mufk, and other 
things of a fimilar nature, concealing them eafily in their 
hair, and in the cloths round their middle, carrying on in 
proportion to their numbers, no inconfiderable traffic by 
thefe means- Account of the kingdom of Thibet, Phi- 
lo£ Tranfad, voL lxviu part ii. p* 483. 

NOTE XLIII. Sect, III. p. 123. 

Caffa is the mod commodious ftation for trade in 
the Black Sea, While in the hands of the Genoefe, 
who kept poffeffion of it above two centuries, they ren¬ 
dered it the feat of an extenfive and flourifhing com¬ 
merce, Even under alt the difadvanlages of its fubjee- 
tion, at prefent, to the Turkifli government, it continues 
to be a place of confiderable trade. Sir John Chardin, 
who vifited it A. D. 1672, relates that during his re- 
Jldertce of forty days there, above four hundred {hips 
arrived at Caffa, or failed from it. Voyages, i. 48, He 
obferved there feveral remains of Genoefe magnificence. 
The number of its inhabitants, according to M. Pey- 
fonel, amounts ft ill to eighty thoufand. Commerce de 
la Mer Noire, tom. u p. 15, He deferibes its trade 
as very great. 

NOTE XLIV Sect. IIL p. 124. 

The rapacity and infolence of the Genoefe fettled in. 
Conffantinople, are painted by Nieephorus Gregoras, 
an eye-witnefs of their conduct, in very ftriking colours. 
" They,” fays he, « now,” i. e* about the year 1340, 
« dreamed that they had acquired the dominion of the 
« fca, and claimed an exclusive right to the trade of 
“ the Euxine, prohibiting the Greeks to fail to the 
ff MttotUj the Cherfonefus, or any part of the coaft be- 
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yond the mouth, of the Danube, without a licence from 
“ This exclufion they extended llkewife to the 

(e Venetians, and their arrogance proceeded fo far as to 
“ form a fcheme of impofing a toll upon every veffel 
“ pacing through theEofpjioros.” Lib. xviii. c. 2. § t. 


NOTE XLV. Sect. III. p. 125. 

A permission from the Pope was deemed fo necef- 
fary to audiorife a commercial intercourfe with infidels, 
that long after this period, in the year 1454, Nicho¬ 
las V. in his famous bull in favour of prince Henry of 
Portugal, among other privileges, grants him a licence 
to trade with Mahomedans, and refers to foniJar con- 
ceffions from Pope Martin V. ; and Eugenius, to kings 
of Portugal. Leibnitz Codex Jur. Gent. Diplomat, 
*#iars I, p, 489. 


note XLVI. Sect. III. p. 127. 

Neither Jovius, the profefled panegyrift of the Me¬ 
dia, nor Jo, M. Brutus, their detractor, though both 
mention the exorbitant wealth of the familv, explain 
the nature of the trade by which it was acquired. Even 
Machiavel, wliofe genius delighted in the inveftiga- 
tionof every circumfcmce winch contributed to aggran¬ 
dize or deprefs nations, feems not to have viewed the 
commerce of his country as a fobjeft that merited any 
elucidation. Denina, who has entitled the firil chapter 
of Ins eighteen* hook, « The Origin of the Medici and 
" thc Commencement of their Power and Grandeur," 
1 urnulics little information with regard to the trade car¬ 
ried on by tliviTi* dhis filenee of fo many authors is a 

proof 
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proof that hillorians had not yet begun to view commerce 
as an object of fuch Importance in the political ft ate of 
nations, as to enter into any detail concerning its nature 
and effects. From the references of different writers to 
Scipio Ammirato, I ft one Florentine; to Pagnini, Della 
Decima ed altrt graveaze della Mercatura di Fiorentini, 
and to Balducci, Praffica della Mercatura, I fhould ima¬ 
gine that fomenting more fatisfaftory might be learned 
concerning the trade both of the republic and the family 
of Medici; but I could not find any of thefe books either 
in Edinburgh or in London, 


NOTE XLVII. Sect. III. p. 127. 

Leibnitz has preferred a curious paper, containing 
the in fi ructions of the republic of Florence to the two 
ambafladofS fent to the Soldan of Egypt, in order to * 
negociate this treaty with him, together with the re¬ 
port of thefe ambaffadors on their return. The great 
objea of the republic was to obtain liberty of trading 
in all parts of the Sol dan’s dominions, upon the fame 
terms with the Venetians. The chief privileges which 
they folicited, were ; 1. A perfect freedom of admif- 
fton into every port belonging to the Soldan, p rote ft ion 
while they continued in it, and liberty of departure 
at what time they chofe. 2. Permifiion to have a 
conful, with the fame rights and jurifdi£tion as thofe 
of the Venetians} and liberty to build a church, a 
warehoufe, and a bath in every place where they, fet¬ 
tled. 3. That they fhould not pay‘for goods Imported 
or exported higher duties than were paid by the Vene¬ 
tians. 4, That the effects of 3ny Florentine who died 
in the Dominions of the Soldan fhould be qonfigned to 
the conful. j. That the gold and filver coin of Flo- 
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rence fhould be received in payments. All thefe pri¬ 
vileges (which fliew on what equal and liberal terms 
ChriIlians and Mahomedane now carried on trade) the 
Florentines obtained \ but from the caufes mentioned in 
the text* they feem never to have acquired any confider- 
able (hare 'n the commerce with India. Leibnitz* Man- 
tiffa Cod. jur. Gem. Diploro. Pars altera* p. 163* 

NOTE XLVIIL Sect. IIL p. 133. 

The Eaflern parts of Alia are now fo completely 
explored* that the fir/! imperfect accounts of them* by 
Marco Polo, attract little of that attention which was 
originally excited by the publication of his travels 5 
and fome cireumftances m his narrative have induced 
different authors to juflify this negledl* by calling in 
queftion the truth of what he relates* and even to af- 
fert that he had never vifited thofe countries which he 
pretends to deferibe. He does not, fay they* ascertain 
the pofition of any one place by fpectfying its longU 
tude or latitude. He gives names to provinces and 
cities particularly in his defer ip lion of Cathay* which 
have no refemblance to thofe which they now bear. 
We may obferve* however* that as Marco Polo feems 
to have been, in no degree* a man of fcience* it was 
not to be expended that he fhould fix the pofition of 
places with geographical accuracy. As lie travelled 
through China, either in the fuite of the great Khan, 
or in execution of his orders* it is probable that the 
names which he gives to different provinces and cities, 
are thofe by which they were known to the Tartars* 
in whofe fervicc he was* not their original Chinefe 
names. Scvne inaccuracies which have been obferved 
in the relation of his travels* may be accounted for, 
ky attending to one circumftsuicc, that it was not pub- 
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Hflied from a regular journal* which, perhaps, the 
Yiciflituttes in his fituation, during fuch a long lories 
of adventures, did not permit him to keep, or to pre* 
ferve. It was compofed after his return to hi? native 
country, and chiefly from recoiled? ion. But not with- 
Handing this di fad vantage, h:s account of thofe regions 
of the Had, towards which my inquiries have been di¬ 
rected, contains information with refpeft to feveral par¬ 
ticulars altogether unknown in Europe at that time, the 
accuracy of which is now fully confirmed* Mr. Marfden, 
whofe accuracy and difeernment are well known, traces 
his defeription of the ifland which he calls Java minor, 
evidently Sumatra ; from winch it is apparent that, as 
Marco Polo had refided a confiderahle time in that 
ifland, he had examined feme parts with care, and had 
inquired with diligence concerning others* HUE of'Su- 
mat p. 2? I. I fhall mention fome other parti c uh rs wi ih 
refpe£t to India, which though they relate to matters 
of no great confluence, afford the belt proof of his hav¬ 
ing v Hi ted thefe countries, and of his having obferved 
the manners and cuftoms of the people with attention* 
He gives a dill in St account of the nature and preparation 
of Sago, the principal article of fubfl Hence among all tils 
nations of Malayan race, and he brought the frit fpc- 
cimen of this f ngubr production to Venice* Ramuf. 
lib. iii. c. i 6. He takes notice, Ilkewife of ijpe gene¬ 
ral cuflom of chewing Betel, and his defeription of 
the mode of preparing it is the fame with that ft ill 
In Life. Ramuf. Viaggi, i. p. 55- I), 56, B. He even 
defeends into fuch detail as to mention the peculiar 
manner df feeding horles in India, wh ch ftill conti¬ 
nues, Ramuf, p. 53. F. What is of greater import¬ 
ance, we learn from him that the trade with Alex¬ 
andria, continued when he travelled through India; to 
be carried on in the fame manner as I conjectured It to 
have been in ancient times. The commodities of the 
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Eaft were ftill brought to the Malabar coaft by vefTels 
of the country, and conveyed thence, together with 
pepper and other produtlions peculiar to that part of 
India, by Ihips which arrived from the Red Sea. 
Lib, iii. c, 27* This, perhaps, may account for the 
fuperiot quality which Samido aferibes to the goods 
brought to the eoaft of Syria from the Perfian Gulf, 
pimve thole imported into Egypt by the Red Sea, The 
former were chofen and purchafed in the places where 
thejr grew or where they were manufactured, by the 
merchants of Peril a, who ftill continued their voyages 
to every part of the Eaft ^ while the Egyptian mer¬ 
chant^ in making up their cargoes, depended upon the 
aflortmem of goods brought to the Malabar coaft by 
the natives. To fome perfons in his own age, what 
Marco Polo related concerning the numerous armies 
and immenfe revenues of the Eaftern princes, appeared 
fb extravagant, (though perfe£Uy confonant to what we 
now know concerning the population of China, and 
the wealth of Indoftan,) that they gave him the name 
of Mejftr Marco Milioni* Prefat, de Jtamuf. p, 4. 
But among ppfons better informed, the reception he 
piet with was very different, Columbus, as well as 
the men of {pence with whom he correfpended* placed 
fuch confidence in the veracity of his relations, that 
upon them, the fpecillations and theories, which led 
to the difeove'ry of the New World, were in a great 
meafare founded. Life of Columbus by his Son, c, y* 
and 8. 

NOTE SUX, S^ct, IIL p. 139, 

In the year 1301, Joanna of Navarre, the wife of 
Philip le Bel king of France, having been fome days in 
Bjugesj was fo much touch with the grandeur and wealth 
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q( that city, and particularly with the fplendid appearance 
of the citizens* wives, that fhe was moved^ffays Guicciar* 
dini) by female envy to exclaim with indignation, tff I 
a thought that I had been the only queen here, but I find 
“ there are many hundreds more/' Defcrit. de Paefi 
Baffi, p. 408. 

NOTE L, Sect. III. p. 141* 

In the hiflory of the reign of Charles V. voL i. p. 
l obferve, that, during the war excited by the famous 
League of Cambray, while Charles VIIL of France could 
not procure money at a lefs premium than forty-two per 
cent., tire Venetians railed what fums they pleafed at five 
per cent. But this, I imagine, is not to be confidered as 
the ufual commercial rate of inter eft: at that period, but 
as a voluntary and public-fpirited effort of the citizens, 
in order to fupport their country at a dangerous crifis. 
Of fuch laudable exertions, there are feveral linking in- 
fiances in the hiftory of the republic. In the year 1379, 
when the Genoefe, after obtaining a great naval viftory 
Over the Venetians, were ready to attack their capital, 
the citizens, by a voluntary contribution, enabled the 
fenate to lit out fuch a powerful armament as faved their 
country. Sabellicus, Hi ft. Rer. Venet, Dec. ii, lib, vi. 
p. 385, 39c. In the war with Ferrara, which began In 
the year 1472, the fenate relying upon the attachment of 
the citizens to their country, required them to bring all 
their gold and Giver plate, and jewels, into the public 
treafury, upon promife of paying the value of them at the 
conclufion of the war, with five per cent, of in ter eft ; 
and this requifition was complied with cheerfully, Petr, 
Cyrnseus de Bello Ferrar. ap, Murat, Script. Per. Ital* 
yoL xxi. p. ioj£. 
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NOTE LL Sect. III. p. 142. 

Two fafh may be mentioned as proofs of an extraordi¬ 
nary extenfion of the Venetian trade at this period,- 

I- There is in Rymer’s Great Collection, a feries of 
grants from the kings of England, of various privileges 
and immunities to Venetian merchants trading in En¬ 
gland, as well as feveral commercial treaties with the 
republic, which plainly indicate a confiderable increafeof 
their tranfa&ions in that country. Thefe are mentioned 
in their order by Mr. Anderfon, to whofe patient indus¬ 
try and found underflanding. every perfe-n engaged in 
any commercial refenrch muft have felt himfdf greatly 

indebted on many cccafions, : -2. The eftablifhmcnt of 

a Bank by public authority, the credit of which was 
founded on that of the Rate. In an age and nation fo 
well acquainted with tire advantages which commerce 
derives fiom the inftitution of banks, it is unnccellary to 
enumerate them. Mercantile tranliuSions muft have 
been numerous and extenfive before the utility of fuch an 
it; dilution could be fully perceived, or the principles of 
trade could be fo fully underftood asto form the regulations 
proper for condoling it with fuccefs Venice may boaft 
of having given the firft example to Europe, of an efta- 
blifliment altogether unknown to the ancients, and which 
is the pride of the modern commercial fyftem. The con- 
fhtution of the Bank of Venice was originally founded on 
fuch juft (principles, that is has ferved'as a model in the 
cftabhfhment of banks in other countries, and the admi- 
ni(Iralioh of its affairs has been conduced with fo much 
integrity, that its credit has never been fijaken. I cannot 
fpecily the precife year in which the Bank of Venice was 
eftabilfhed by a law of the State. Anderfon fuppofes it 
tc have been A. X). ji s ;. Chron. Dcduft. yol. i. p. 84. 
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Sandi Stor. Civil, Vcnes, part IL voh ii. p, ybS, part BT* 
vol, ii* p- S92- 

NOTE LIL Sect*IIL p. 143. 

An Italian author of good credit, and a diligent In¬ 
quirer into the antient hiftory of its different govern¬ 
ments, affirms, that if the fevcral States which traded In 
the Mediterranean had united together, Venice alone 
would havG been fnperior to them all, in naval power and 
In extent of commerce* Denina Revolutions dTtalie tra- 
duits par l'Abbe Jardin, lib. xviii* c. 6. tom. yi* p. 339* 
About the year 1420, the Doge Mocenigd gives a view 
of the naval force of the republic, which confirms this 
decifion of Denina, At that time it confifted of three 
thoufand trading veffels, of various dimenfions, on board 
which were employed feventeen thoufand failors 5 of 
three hundred ihips of greater force, manned by eight 
thoufand failors \ and of forty-five large gal caffes, or car- 
racks j navigated by eleven thoufand failors. In public 
and private arfenals fixteen thoufand carpenters were em¬ 
ployed. Alar. Sanuto Vlte de Duchi di Venezia, ap* Mur* 
Script. Rer r Itah vol. Sfixii, p. 959, 

NOTE LIIL Sect, IIL p. 160. 

When we take a view of the form and pofition of th# 
habitable parts of Afia and Africa, we will fee good rea- 
fons for confidering the camel as the moft ufeful of all 
the animals over which the inhabitants of thefe great 
continents have acquired dominion. In both, feme of 
tjie moft fertile diftndts arc feparated from each other 
t?jr fucli extenfive tracts of barren fands, the feats of defe¬ 
ction and drought, as feem to exclude the pofftbility of 
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communication between them* But as the ocean, which 
appears, at firft view, to be placed as an infuperable bar¬ 
rier between different regions of the earth, has been ren¬ 
dered, by navigation, fubfervient to their mutual inter- 
courfe } fo, by means of the camel, which the Arabians 
emphatically call The Ship of the Defertj the mofl dreary 
waftes are trayerfed, and the nations which they disjoin 
are enabled to trade with one another* Thofe painful 
journics, impracticable by any other animal, the camel 
performs with a (ton i thing difpatch* Under heavy bur¬ 
dens of fix, feven, and eight hundred weight, they can 
continue their march during a long period of time, with 
little food.or reft, and fometimes without taftmg water 
for eight or nine days* By the wife ceconomy of Provi¬ 
dence, the camel fee ms formed of purpofe to be the beaft 
of burden in thofe regions where he is placed, and where 
his fervice is moil wanted* In all the diiirifls of Afia 
and Africa, where deferts are mqft frequent and extenfive, 
the camel abounds- This is his proper flatten, and beyond 
this the fphere of his activity does not extend far* He 
dreads alike the accedes of heat and of cold, and does not 
agree even with the mild climate of our temperate zone. 
As the firft trade in Indian commodities, of which we 
have any authentic account, was carried on by means of 
camels, Gencfis, xxxvii. 25, and as it is by employing them 
that the conveyance of thofe commodities has been fo 
widely extended over Afia and Africa, the particulars 
which I have mentioned concerning this Angular animal 
appeared to be needfary towards illuftrating this part of 
my fuhjech If any of my readers defire more full inform¬ 
ation, and wifh to know how the ingenuity and art of man 
have feconded the intentions of Nature, in training the 
camel from his birth, for that life of exertion and hard- 
fhlp to which he is deftined, he may confult Hiftoire Na- 
turelle, by M. le Comte de Button, artic- Chammutt Drtn 
mdaiH) one of the mofl eloquent, and, as far as I can 
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judge from examining the authorities which he has quoted, 
one of the moft accurate defcriptions given by that cele¬ 
brated writer, M. Voluey, whofe accuracy is well known, 
gives a defcription of the manner in which the camel 
performs i:$ journey, which may be agreeable to fome of 
my readers* £e In travelling through the defert, camels 
u are chiefly employed, hecaufe they confume little, and 
ec carry a great load. His ordinary burden is about feven 
u hundred and fifty pounds ; his food, whatever is given 
“ him, ft raw, thlftles, the ftones of dates, beans, barley, 
** See* With a pound of food a day, and as much water, 
<f he will travel for weeks. In the journey from Cairo to 
“ Suez, which is forty or forty-fix hours, they neither 
<f eat nor drink; but tliefe long fafts, if often repeated, 
“ wear them out. Their ufual rate of travelling is very 
w flow, hardly above two miles an hour; it is vain to 
u pufh them, they will not quicken their pace, but, if al- 
“ lowed fome fhort reft, tliey will travel fifteen or eighteen 
4C hours a day.” Voyage, tom, ih p. 383. 

NOTE LIV. Sect, HL p, 16a. 

In order to give an adequate idea of the extenfive cir* 
culation of Indian comniodilies by land^carriage, it would 
be neeeflary to trace the route, and to eftimate the num¬ 
ber of the various caravans by which tliey are conveyed. 
Could this be executed with accuracy, it would be a 
curious fubjedb of geographical refearch, as well as a 
valuable addition to commercial hiftory. Though it is in- 
conflftent with the brevity which I have uniformly ftudied 
in conducing this Difquifition, to enter into a detail of fo 
great length, it may be proper here, for illuftrating this 
part of my fubjedt, to take fuch a view of two caravans 
which vifit Mecca, as may enable my readers to eftimate 
more juftly the magnitude of their commercial tranfac- 
tbns. The fir ft is the caravan which takes its departure 

from 
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from Cairo in Egypt, and the other from Damafeus m 
Syria j and I fele£i thefe, both becaufe they are the moft 
confiderable* and beoaufe they are deferibed by authors of 
undoubted credit* who had the belt opportunities of re¬ 
ceiving full information concerning them. The former 
is compofeci not only of pilgrims from every part of 
Egypt, but of thofe which arrive from all the fmall Maho- 
medan Hates on the African coaft of the Mediterranean, 
from the empire of Morocco, and even from the Negroe 
kingdoms on the Atlantic. When afTcmbled, the caravan 
confifb at leafl of fifty thoufatid perfons, and the number 
of camels employed in carrying water, provifion% and mer¬ 
chandize, is ft ill greater* The journey, which, in going 
from Cairo, and returning thither, is not completed in 
Ms than a hundred days, is performed wholly by land [ 
and as the route lies moftly through Tandy deferts, or 
barren uninhabited wilds, which feldom afford any fub- 
fiftence, and where often no fources of water can be found, 
the piigr ms always undergo much fatigue, and fometimes 
muft endure incredible hardfhips. An early and good 
defeription of this caravan is pubKfbed by Hakluyt, voL ii. 
p, 202, &:c* Maillet has entered into a minute and curious 
detail with regard to it \ Lefcript. de TEgypte, part ii* 
p, 212, See. Focock Has given a route, together with the 
length of each day's march, which he received from a 
perfon who had been fourteen times at Mecca, voL n 
p. 18#* 261 , See.—The caravan from Dan: a feus, competed 
of pilgrims from aim oft every province of the Turkifh 
empire, is little inferior to the former in number, and 
the commerce which it carries on is hardly lefs valuable. 
Voyage de Volncy, tom* ii* p. 251, See. OhffonTabh 
Gener. de FEmpire Othorn. Ill, p. 275, fkc. This pil¬ 
grimage was performed in the year 1741, by Khojeh Ab- 
dulkurreem, whom I formerly mentioned, Note V. p* 206. 
He gives the ufual route from Dam aft us to Mecca, 
computed by hours, the common mode of reckoning a 

journey 
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journey in the Eaft through countries little frequented. 
According to the moil moderate eftimate, the diftanee 
between the two cities, by his account, mufl be above 
a thoufand miles; a great part of the journey is through 
a defertj and the pilgrims not only endure much fatigue, 
but are often expo fed to great danger from the .wild 
Arabs. Memoirs, p- 114, Sec, It is a lingular proof of 
the predatory fpirit of the Arabs, that although all their 
independent tribes are zealous Mahometans* yet they 
make no fcruple of plundering the caravans of pilgrims* 
while engaged in performing one of the mo ft indifpen- 
fable duties of their religion, A remarkable in fiance of 
this occurred in the year 1757* Travels through Cyprus* 
Syria, &c. by Abbe Marin, voL ii. p. 1x7, &c T Engl. 
Transition, Great as thefe caravans are, we muft not 
fuppofe that all the pilgrims who viht Mecca belong to 
them j fuch confulerable additions are received from the 
extenfive dominions of Perfia, from every province of 
Indoftan, and the countries to the Eaft of it, from Abyf- 
Oma, from various dates on the Southern coaft of Africa, 
and from all parts of Arabia, that when the whole are 
afiembled they have been computed to amount to two 
hundred thoufand, In fome years the number is farther 
increafed by fmalJ bands of pilgrims from fcveral interior 
provinces of Africa, the names and fituations of which 
are jult beginning to be known in Europe, For this la ft 
fa£t we are indebted to the Aflbciation for promoting the 
Difeovery of the Interior Parts of Africa, formed by fome 
Britilh Gentlemen, upon principles fo liberal, and with 
views fo public-fpirited, as do honour to themfclves and 
to their country. Proceedings, See. p. 374, 

In the Report of the Committee of the Privy Council 
on the Slave Trade, other particulars are contained $ and 
it appears that the commerce carried on by caravans in 
the interior parts of Africa is not only wlddj extended, 

but 
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hut of confiderable valuer Befides the’ great caravan 
which proceeds to Cairo* and is joined by Mahomed an 
pilgrims from every part of Africa, there are caravans 
which have no object but commerce* which fet out from 
Fe2 3 Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and other ftates on the 
fea coaft, and penetrate far into the interior country. 
Some of them take no lefs than fifty days to reach the 
place of their deftioation; and, as the medium of theif 
rate of travelling may be eftimated at about eighteen 
miles a-day, the extent of their journey may be eafily 
computed* As both the time of their outfet, and their 
route, are known, they are met by the people of all the 
countries through which they travel, who trade wirh 
them. Indian goods of every kind form a con fid era Ue 
article in this traffic, in exchange for which the chief 
commodity they can give is flaves* Part vi* 

As the journeys of the caravans, which are purely 
commercial, do not commence at ftated feafons, and 
their routes vary according to the convenience or fancy 
of the merchants of whom they are compofed, a descrip¬ 
tion cannot be given of them with the fame degree of 
accuracy as of the great caravans which vifit Mecca, But 
by attending to the accounts of fomc authors, and the 
occalional hints of others, fufficient information may be 
gathered to fatisfy us, that the circulation of Eaftern goods 
by thefe caravans Is very extenfive. The fame inter- 
courfe which was anciently kept up by the provinces in 
the North-eaft of Afia with Indoftan and China, and 
which I formerly deferibed, ftlll fubfifts. Among all the 
numerous tribes of Tartars, even of thofe which retain 
tneir pa floral manners in greateft purity, the demand for 
the productions of thefe two countries is very confiderable. 
Voyagcs de Pallas, tom. i, p. 357. &c, tom. ii. p. 422. 
In order to fupply them with thefe, caravans fet out 
annually from Boghar, (Hackluyt, voL i« p. 332*} Samar- 
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tancl, Thibet, and feveral other places, and return with 
large cargoes of Indian and Chinefe goods. But the 
trade carried on between Ruftia and China, in this part of 
Afia, is by far the mod extenfive and beft known. Some 
connexion of this kind, it is probable, was kept up be¬ 
tween them from die earlieft period, but it increafed 
greatly after the interior parts of Ruftia were rendered 
more acceilible by the conquefts of Zingis Khan and Ta¬ 
merlane. The commercial nations of Europe were fo 
well acquainted with the mode of carrying on this trade, 
that foon after the Povtuguefe had opened the communi¬ 
cation with the E&ft by the Cape of Good Hope, an at¬ 
tempt was made, in order to diminifti die advantages 
which they derived from this difeovery, to prevail on the 
Ruffians to convey Indian and Chinefe commodities 
through die whole extent of their empire, partly by land- 
carriage and partly by means of navigable rivers, to feme 
port on the Baltic, from which they might be diftributed 
through every part of Europe. Ilamufio Raccolto da 
Viaggi, vol. L p. 374. B. Hiih du Commerce de la Ruffie* 
par JVL Schreder, tom. L p. 13,14. This fclieme, too great 
for the monarch then on the throne of Ruffia to carry into 
execution, was rendered practicable by the conquefts of 
Ivan Bafilowitz, and the genius of Peter the Great. 
Though the capitals of the two empires were filuated at 
the immenfe diftance of fix thoufand three hundred and 
feventy-eight miles from each other, and die route lay 
foT above four hundred miles through an uninhabited 
defert, (Bell's Travels, vol, i u p. 167.) caravans travelled 
from ihe one to die other. But though it had been 
ftipulated, when this intercourfc was cftablilhcd, that the 
number of perfons in each caravan mould not exceed 
two hundred, and though they were {hut up within the 
walls of a Caravan feral during the Ihort time they were 
fuffered to remain in. Pekin, and were allowed to deal 
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only with a few merchants, to whom a monopoly of the 
trade with them had been granted ; y.etj n^withfianding 
all thefe re fir aims and precautions, the jealous vigilance 
with which the Clrinde government excludes foreigners 
from a free inter caurfe with its fubje&s, was alarmed, 
and the adrmffion of the Ruffian caravans into the empire 
was foon prohibited* After various n ego clarions, an 
expedient was at length deviled., by which the advantages 
of mutual commerce were fee ured, without infringing 
the cautious arrangements of Chhiefe policy* _On the 
boundary of the two empires, two final] towns were 
built almoft contiguous, Kiaehta inhabited by Ruffians, 
and Maimatfehin by Chniefe* To thefe all the market¬ 
able productions of their respective countries are brought 
by the fubjects of each empire 5 and the furs, the linen and 
woollen cloth, the leather, the glads. See. of Rufila, 
are exchanged for the filk, the cotton, the tea, the rice, 
the toys, See. of China* By foroe well-judged concef- 
fions of the fovereign now feated on the throne; of Rufim, 
ivhofe enlarged rairnl ft fuperior to the illiberal maxims 
of many of her predeccffors, this trade is rendered fo 
flour!fhing, that Its amount annually is not left than 
eight hundred thowfand pounds ftcriing, and it is the 
only trade which China carries on almoft entirely by 
barter. Mr. Coxe, in his account of the Rufiran difeo- 
veries, has colle£fced, with his ufual attention and difeem- 
ment, every thing relative to this branch of trade, the 
nature and extent of which were little known in Europe. 
Part ii, chap, ii, hi, iv* Nor is Kiachta the only place 
where Rullia receives Chinefe and Indian commodities* 
A confide table fupply of both is brought by caravans of 
independent Tartars to Orenburg, on the river Jaik j 
Voyage dc Pallas, tom. i. p. 355, &c. to Trohzkala, on the 
river Out, and to other places which I might mention* 

I have entered into this long detail concerning the mode 

in 
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in which the productions in India, and China are circu¬ 
lated through Ruffia, as it affords the moll linking in- 
ftance, I know* of* the great extent to which valuable 
commodities may b£ conveyed by land-carriage, 

NOTE LV. Sect- IV, p. 1 66 * 

The only voyage bf difeovery in the Atlantic Ocean 
towards the South, by any of the ancient commercial 
ftates in the Mediterranean, is that of H anno, undertaken 
by order of the republic of Carthage. As the htuation 
of that city, fo much nearer the Straits than Tyre, Alex¬ 
andria, and the other feats of ancient trade which have 
been mentioned, gave it more immediate accefs to the 
Ocean ^ that circumfraiice, together with the various fet- 
tiements which the Carthaginians had made in different 
provinces of Spain, naturally fuggefted to them this eli¬ 
te rprife, and afforded them the profpe£t of con fide table 
advantages from its fuccefs. The voyage of Hanno, in- 
Head of invalidating, feems to confirm the julhiefs of the 
rea Tons which have been given, why no fimilar attempt 
was made by the other commercial Hates in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

NOTE LVI. Sect. IV, p, 168, 

Though the intelligent authors whom I have quoted 
confidered this voyage of the Phenicians as fabulous, Hero¬ 
dotus mentions a circumHance concerning it which feems 
to prove that it had really been performed, f* The Fhc- 
nidans;” fays he, (l affirmed that, in failing round 
** Africa, they had the fun on their right hand, which 
« to me appears not to be credible, though it may be 
f*. deemed fo by others.” Lib* iv, c. 43, This, it is 
A A a certain^, 
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certain, mu ft have happened, if they really accomplifhed 
fuch a voyage* The faience of aftronomy, however, was 
in that early period fo imperfect, that it was by experience 
only that the Fhcnicians could come at the knowledge of 
this fa£l ; they durft not, without this, have ventured to 
afiert what would have appeared to be an improbable fic¬ 
tion. Even after what they related, Herodotus difbelieved 
it* 

NOTE LVIL Sect. IV. p. 176. 

Notwithstanding this increafmg demand for the 
productions of India, it is remarkable, that during the 
fix tee nth century feme commodities which are now th& 
chief articles 01 importation from the Eafl, -were either 
altogether unknown, or of little account. Tea, the inv* 
portation of which, at prefent, far exceeds that of any 
other produ£Hon of the Eafl, has not been in general ufe 
in any country of Europe, a full century ; and yet, during 
that fhort periodj from fome fingular caprice of tafte, or 
power of fafhion, the infufion of a leaf brought from the 
far the ft extremity of the earth, of which it is perhaps the 
higheft praife to fay that it is innoxious, has become ah 
mofh a neceffary of Hfe, in feveral parts of Europe, and 
the pafEon for it defeends from the mod elevated to the 
Jowefl orders in fociety, In 178^ it was computed that 
the whole quantity of tea imported into Europe from 
China was about nineteen millions of pounds, of which 
it is conjectured that twelve millions were confumed in 
Great Britain and the dominions depending upon it. 
Dodftey's Annual Regifter for 1784 and 1785, p. 15S*. 
In 1789 twenty-one millions of pounds were imported. 
I he procelain of China, now as common in many parts 
of Europe as if it were of domeftie manufacture, wa$ j 
mt known to die ancients. Marco Polo is the firft 
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smong the moderns who mentions it. The Portuguefe 
began to import it not long after their lirft voyage to 
China, A. D. 15175 but it was a coiifiderable time before 
the ui’e of it became extenfiye. 


NOTE LVHL Sect. III. p. aco. 

According to all the writers of antiquity, the In¬ 
dians are faid to be divided into feven tribes or caffs. 
Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1029. C. Stc. Diod. SicuL lib. ii. 
p. 153, &c. Arrian. Indie, c. 10: They were led into 
this error, it is probable, by confidering fome of the fub- 
divilions of the caff*, as if they had been a diftina in¬ 
dependent order. But that they were no more than 
four original caffs, we learn from the concurring tef- 
timony of the be ft-informed modern travellers. A 
moff diftina account of thefe we have in « La Porte 
« Ouverte, ou la vraye Reprelentation de la Vie, des 
" Meeurs, de la Religion, et du Service des Brahmines, 
“ qui demeurent fur les Cuftes de Choromandei,” &c. 
This was compiled before the middle of lait century, 
by Abraham Roger, chaplain of th itch faaory at 
Pullicate. By gaining the confidence r an intelligent 
Brahmin, he acquired information concerning the man¬ 
ners and religion of the Indians, more authentic and 
extenfive than was known to Europeans prior to the 
late mutilations from the Sanfkrcet language. I men¬ 
tion this book, bee a ufe it feeros to be ids known than 
it deferves to be. There remains now no doubt with re- 
fpeft either to the number or the functions or the 
cults, as both are ascertained from the molt ancient and 
facred books of the Hindoos, and confirmed by the ac¬ 
counts of their own mffitutions, given by Brahmins emi¬ 
nent for their learning. According to them, the different 
A A 3 «" 
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Cafis proceeded from Brahma, the immediate agent of 
the creation under the Supreme Power* in the follow/ 
ing manner, which eftabliffies both die rank which they 
were to hold, and the office which they were required 
to perform* 

The Bfahmin % from the mouth (wifclom): To pray* to 
read, to inftruct. 

The Chehetrety from the arms (strength) : to draw the 
bow, to fight, to govern. 

The BIct y from the belly or thighs (nourifhment): Tp 

provide the neceffaries of life by agriculture and 
traffic. 

The Seeder, from the feet (fubje&ion) 5 To labour, to 
ferve*' 

The preferibed occupations of all thefe claffes are 
eflential in a well regulated Hate. Subordinate to 
them is a fifth, or adventitious clafs, denominated Bur- 
run Sunkur , fuppofed to be the offspring of an unlawful 
union between perfons of different calls. Thefe are 
moldy dealers in petty articles of retail trade. Preface 
to the Code ot Gentoo Laws, p. xlvi, and xeix. This 
adventitious caff is not mentioned, as far as I know, by 
any European author. The diftindtion was too nice 
tobeobferved by them, and they feem to confiderrhe 
members of this cart as belonging to the Sooder. Be- 
hdes thefe acknowledged caffs, there is a race of un¬ 
happy men, denominated, on the Coromandel coaff, 
Panr.rs, and in other parts of India, Chanda Ins. Thefe 
are out caffs from tlicir original order, who by their 
nnfeonduft, have forfeited all the privileges of it. 
-nar condition is, undoubtedly, the ioweft degradation 
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eF human nature. No perfon of any call will have 
the lea ft communication with them. Sonnerat, tom. i. 
p. 55, 5 6. If a Pariar approach a Nuyr, i. e- a warrior 
of high call, on the Malabar coaft, he may put him to 
death with impunity. Water or milk are confklered 
as defiled even by their ftiadow palling ever them, and 
cannot be iifed until they are purified. Ayeen Akbery 
vol. iii. p. 243. It is almoft impoffible for words to 
exprefs the fenfation of vilenefs that the name of Pariar 
or Chanda!a conveys to the mind of a Hindoo. Every 
Hindoo who violates the rules or mil notion s cfjus 
caft tints i mo his degraded fituatlem. This it is which 
senders Hindoos fo refolute in adhering to the mftitu- 
tions of their tribe, becaufe the lofs of caft is, to them, 
the lofs of all human comfort and reipcclabihty ; and is 
a punifhment, beyond comparifon, more fevere than ex- 
communication in the mo ft triumphant period of Papal 
power. 

The four original cafts are named, and their fun&tons 
deferibed in the Mahabarat, the mod ancient book of 
the Hindoos, and of higher authority than any with 
which Europeans are hitherto acquainted. Eaghvat- 
Geeta, p.130. The fame dillinaion of cafts was known 
to the author of Heeto-pades, another work of con- 
fiderable antiquity, tranflated from the Sanfkreet, p. 251, 


The mention of one circumftance rejecting the 
diftindion of cafts has been omitted in the text. 
Though the line of reparation be fo drawn, as to render 
the afeent from an inferior to a higher caft abiolutely 
impoffible, and it would be regarded as a moll enormous 
impiety, if one in a lower order ftiould prefume to 
perform any funclion belonging to thole of a Uipenoi 
Lft , yet in certain cafes, the Pundits declare it to be 
lawful for perfon® of a high clafs to «er*fc fom^of 
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the occupations allotted to a clafs below their owrr, 
without lofmg their cad by doing fo. PreL of Pundits 
to the Code of Gentoo Laws, p, ica. Accordingly 
we find Brahmins employed in the fervice of their 
princes* not only as minifters of Hate* Orme’s Frag¬ 
ments! p. 207, but in fubordinate flations* Moft of 
tlie officers of high rank in the army of Sevagi, the 
founder of -he Mahratta ft ate, were Brahmins* and 
feme oi them Pundits or learned Brahmins, Ibid* p* 97* 
Hurry Punt and Pur for am Bhow* who commanded the 
Mahratta forces, which a£icd in conjim£tion with the 
army of Lord Con waif is again ft Tippoo Saib, were 
Brahmins, Many feapoy ; in the fervice of the Eaft India 
Company* particularly in the Bengal prefidency are of 
the Brahmin caff* 

Aft other fact concerning the cafts deferves notice* 
An immenfe number of pilgrims, amounting, in fome 
years, to more than 150*000, vifit the Pagoda of Jug¬ 
gernaut in OrifTa, (one of the mofl ancient and melt 
revered places of Hindoo worfhip,) at the time of 
the annual feflival in honour of the deity to whom the 
temple is confecrated* he members of all the four cafts 
are allowed promifcuoufly to approach the altar of the 
idol, and fearing themfelves without diftindHon, eat indif- 
criminate of the fame food. This Teems to indicate fome 
remembrance of a Rate prior to the inffitutions of cafis 
when all men were confidered as equal* I have not 
fuch information as enables me to account for a practice 
fo tepugnant to the fir ft ideas ami principles of the 
Hindoos, either facred or civil. Bernier, tom* ih p. 102. 
Tavernier* book ii. c, 9* Anquerih Difc. Prelim, p. 8r. 
Sketches, p, 96, 

Some of my readers mull have ohferved, that I have 
not mentioned the numerous orders of Indian devotees. 
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to all of whom European writers gave the appellation 
of Faquirs ; a name by which the Mahometans dif- 
tmguifh fanatical monks of their own religion. The 
light in which I have viewed the religious inflitutions 
of the Hindoos, did not render it neceftary that X ihould 
confidcr the Indian Faquirs particularly. Their num¬ 
ber, the rigour of their mortifications, the excruciating 
penances which they voluntarily undergo, and the high 
opinion which the people entertain of their fanclity* 
have {truck all travellers who had vifited India, and 
their deferiptions of them are well known The power¬ 
ful influence of enthufiafm, the love of diftindtion, 
and the defire of obtaining fome portion of that reve¬ 
rence and thofe honours which the Brahmins are born 
to enjoy, may account for all the extraordinary things 
which they do and ftiffer. One particular concerning 
them merits notice. This order of devotees^appears to 
have been very ancient in India. The defeription of 
the Germanl , which Strabo takes from Megafthenes* 
applies, almofl in every circumflance, to the modern 
Faquirs, Lib, xv, p, 1040, B, 


NOTE LIX. p. 202, 

What I have aflertec! in the text is in general well- 
founded, It is the opinion, however, of gentlemen who 
have feen much of India, and who obferved all they faw 
with a difcerning eye, that the conquefts both of the 
Mahomedans and of the Europeans have had fome effedt 
upon the manners and cufloms of the natives. They 
imagine that the drefs which the Hindoos now wear* 
the turban, the jummah, and long drawers, is an imitation 
of that worn by their Mahoincdan conquerors. The 
ancient drefs of the Indians, as described by Arrian* 

Hilt, 
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Hi ft. Indie* c* was a inuflin cloth thrown loot'd y 
about then ftioulder's*a miiflin fliirt reaching to the middle 
of the leg, and their beards were dyed various colours - y 
which is not die fame with that ufeti at prefent. The 
cuftom of fecluding women* and the ftri£Liefs with 
which they are confined, is likewife fuppofed to have 
been introduced by die Mahomedans. This fuppofition is 
in fome meafure confirmed by the drama of Sancontala, 
tranflated from the Sanfkreet, In that play, fuveral fe¬ 
male characters are introduced, who mingle in fociety, 
and converfe as freely with men, as women are accuf- 
tomed to do in Europe. The author, we may prefume, 
describes the manners, and adheres to the cufioms of 
his own age. But while I mention this remark, it is 
proper, likewife, to obferve, that, from a paOage in Strabo, 
there is reafon to think, that in the age of Alexander 
the Great, women m India were guarded with the fame 
jealous attention as af prefen t. « When their princes/* 
(fays he, copying Megafthenes,) * c fet out upon a public 
w hunt, they are accompanied by a number of their wen 
tc men, but along the road in which they travel, ropes 
c * are flretched on each fide, and if any man approach 
(i near to them, he is inftantly put to death/ 1 Lib. xv, 
p. 1037 A* fome parts of India, where the original 
manners of the people may be fuppofed to fubfilt in 
greateft purity, particularly in the high country towards 
die fources of the Indus, women of rank re fide in private 
apartments, f eluded from fociety. For ft ex's Travels, 
vol. 1. p 228. Women even of the Brahmin call ap¬ 
pear in the ilrects without a veil ; and it is only, as I 
am informed, in the houfes of perform of high rank or 
great opulence that a diilinol quarter or liar an* is al¬ 
lotted to the women. The in fiuea-ec of'~Eu rope an man-? 
TC * S begm to be apparent among the Hindoos who-re- 
iuie in tne town of Calcutta. Some of them drive 
eihout in Engliih chariots, fit upon chairs, and. fur- 
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nifh their houfes with mirrors, Many cir cum fiances 
might be mentioned* were tins the proper place* which, 
Jt is probable* will contribute to the progrcfs of this 
(pint of imitation. 


NOTE LX, p. 203, 

It is a mu ling [to obfervc how exaelly the ideas of an 
intelligent Afiatie coincide with thofe of the Europeans 
m this fubje£L « In refle£ting, fays he* upon the po- 
“ verty of Turan [the countries beyond the Oxus] and 
u Arabia* I was at fir ft at a lofs to aflign a reafon why 
" thefe countries have never been able to retain wealth, 
u whilft* on the contrary* tt is daily increafing in Indoftan. 
“ Timour carried into Turan the riches of Turkey, 
<c Perfia, and Indoftan* but they are all dilfipated 5 and* 
“ during ( the reigns of the four firffi Caliphs, Turkey, 
u Perfia* part of Arabia* Ethiopia* Egypt, and Spain, 
ct were their tributaries; but frill they were not rich. 

It is evident* then* that this difljpation of the riches 
<c of a Hate* mud have happened either from extraor- 
€£ dinary drains* or from fome defect in the government, 
u Indoftan has been frequently plundered by foreign in- 
vaders* and not one of its kings ever gained for it 
cr any acquifition of wealth ; neither lias the country 
£< many mines of gold and fllver* and yet Indoftan 
abounds in money and every other kind of wealth. 
££ The abundance of fpecie is undoubtedly owing to 
“ the large importation of gold and fdver in the fhipfi 
u oi Europe* and other nations* many of whom bring 
ready money in exchange for the manufactures and 
5 * natural productions of the country. If this is not 
? the caufe of the profperous ftate of Indoftan* It muft 

« be 
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« be owing to the peculiar bleffing of God/* Memoirs 
of Kojeh Abdul-kureem, a Cafhmceriau o£ diftinflaon^ 
F* 42- 


NOTE LXL 209. 

That the monarchs of India were die foie proprie¬ 
tors of land, is averted in moil explicit terms by the 
ancients. The people* {fay they*) pay a land-tax to their 
kings, beemife the whole kingdom is regal property, 
Strabo, lib* xv. p. 1030- A- Diod, Sicul. lib. ii- p, 153* 
This was not peculiar to India- In all the great mo¬ 
narchies of the Eaft, the foie property of land feems to be 
veiled in the fovereign as lord paramount. Accord¬ 
ing to Chardin, this is the Hate of property in Perfia, 
and lands were let by the monarch to the farmers 
who cultivated them, on conditions nearly rcfcmbling 
thole granted to the Indian Ryots* Voyages, torruni. 
p» 339* &c. 4 to, M. Volney gives a fimihi; account 
of the tenure by which lands are held in one of the 
great provinces of the Turkifh empire. Voy. en Sync, 
See- tom, ii, p. 36^, &c* The preeife mode, however, 
in which the Ryots of ImloUan held their pofiefhons, is 
a cifcumftance in its ancient political confticution, with 
rcfpecl to which gentlemen of fuperior difeernment, who 
have redded long in the country, and filled fome of the 
liiglieft ftations in government, have formed very differ¬ 
ent opinions- Some have imagined that grants of land 
were made by the fovereign to villages or fmall com¬ 
munities, the inhabitants of which, under the direc¬ 
tion of their own chiefs or heads-inen, laboured it in 
common, and divided the produce 0/ it among them in 
certain proportions, Defcript. de Find- par M. Ber¬ 
noulli, tom. Yu 223, See, Others maintain, that the pro- 
9 perry 
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pcrty of land has been transferred from the crown to 
hereditary officers of great eminence and power, deno¬ 
minated Zemindar -*ho called the rents from die Ryots* 
and parcel out the lands among them. Others con ten d* 
that the office of the Zemindars is temporary and mi- 
nifterial, that they are merely collectors of revenue, re¬ 
move able at pleafure, and die tenure by which the Ryots 
hold their poffeffions is derived immediately from the 
fovereign. This laft opinion is fupported with great 
ability by Mr. Grant, in an Inquiry into the Nature 
of Zemindary tenures in the landed property of Ben¬ 
gal, Sec. This queftion ftill continues to be agitated 
in Bengal, and fuch plaufible arguments have been pro¬ 
duced In fupport of die different opinions, that although 
it be a point extremely interefting, as the future fyfiem 
of Bvitifh finance In India appears likely to hinge, in 
an cffential degree, upon it, perfons well acquainted with 
the date of India, have not been able to form a final 
and fatis£a£tory opinion on this fubjedh Captain Kirk- 
patricVs Introd, to the Inftitutes of Ghazan Khan, 
New A fiat! c MifcelL N° II. p, 130. Though the fenti- 
nients of the Committee of Revenue, compofed of per¬ 
fons eminent for their abilities, lean to a conclufion againft 
the hereditary right of the Zemindars in the foil, yet 
ihe Supreme Council, in the year 1785, declined, for 
good reafons, to give any decifive judgment on a fub- 
je£l of fuch magnitude.—This note was fern to the prefs 
before I had it in my power to perufe Mr. Roufe T s 
Ingenious and infinitive Differ tation concerning the 
landed property of Bengal* In it he adopts an opinion 
contrary £0 that of Mr. Grant, and maintains, with that 
candour and liberality of fend merit which are always 
confpicuous where there is no other objet in view but 
the difeovery of truth, that the Zemindars of Bengal pof- 
fefs their landed property by hereditary right. Were I pof- 
leiled of fuch knowledge either of tire fhte of India, or 

of 
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of the fyftem of adminiftration eftahliftied there* as would 
he aequtffte for comparing thefe different theories* and 
determining 'which of them merits the preference* the 
fubjeCt of my refearches does not render it neCdfary to 
enter into fueh a difquifiitiom I imagine, however, 
that the ftate of landed property in India might be 
greatly ill thf rated by an accurate companion of it 
with the nature of feudal tenures-, and I apprehend 
that there might be traced there a fuccefficn of changes 
taking place in much the fame order as has been ob- 
ferved in Europe, from which it might appear, that 
the poftefEon of land was granted at firfl during plea- 
fur e* afterwards for life, and at length became per¬ 
petual and hereditary property* But even under this laft 
form, when land is acquired either by purchafe or in¬ 
heritance* the manner in which the right of property 
is confirmed and rendered complete* in Europe by a 
Charter* in India by a Sumiud from thSe fovereign* feems 
to point out what was its original {late. According to 
each of the theories which I have mentioned* the te¬ 
nure and condition of the Ryots nearly referable the 
description which I have given of them* Their ft ate* 
we learn from the accounts of intelligent obfervers* is as 
happy and independent as fells to the lot of any race 
of men employed in the cultivation of the earth. The 
ancient Grech and Roman writers* whole acquaintance 
with the interior parts of India was very imperfect* re- 
prefent the fourth part of the annual produce of land 
as the general average of rent paid to the fovereign* 
Upon the authority of a popular author who flour iflied 
In India prior to the Chriflian xra* we may conclude 
that the fixth part of the people’s income was* in his time* 
the ufual portion of the fovereigii* Sacontala* AV. 
p- 53- It is now known that what the fovereign re¬ 
ceives from laud varies greatly in different parts of the 
country* and is regulated by the fertility or bammnefs 
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of the foil, the nature of the climate, the abundance 
or fcarcity of water, and many other obvious cireum* 
fiances. By the account given of it, I fhoulrf imagine 
that, in fome difinite, it has been railed beyond Its 
due proportion* One circuinftance with refpeck to the 
ndmimdration of revenue in Bengal merits notice, as it 
redounds to the lion our of the emperor Akber, the 
wifdom of whole government I have often had occafioned 
to celebrate* A general and regular afTefiment of re¬ 
venue in Bengal was formed in his reign. All the 
lands were then valued, and the rent of each inhabit- 
ant and of each village ascertained- A regular gra¬ 
dation of accounts was efbbhfhed* The rents, of the 
different inhabitants who lived in one neighbourhood 
being colleged together, formed the account of a village; 
the rents of fevcxal. villages being next collected Into one 
view, formed the accounts of a larger portion of land. 
The aggregate of tliefe accounts exhibited the rent of 
a diliriit, and. the fum total of the rents of all the 
difinals in Bengal, formed the account of the revenue 
of the whole province. From the reign of Akber to 
the government of JaiTeer All Cawn, A. D, 1757, the 
annual amount of revenue, and the modes of levying itj 
continued with little variation. But in order to raife the 
fnm which he had ftipnlated to pay the Englifh on his ele¬ 
vation* he departed from the wife arrangements of Akber \ 
many new modes of affeflment were introduced, and ex¬ 
actions multiplied* 


NOTE LX3L p > ziu 

t shall mention only one mftance of their attention 
to this ufcful regulation of police, Lahore, in the 
Panjab, is djitent from Agra, the ancient capital of la- 
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do flan, five hundred miles. Along each fide of the road 
between thefe two great cities, there is planted a con¬ 
tinued row of fhady trees, forming an avenue, to which 
(whether we confider its extent, its beauty, or utility in a 
hot climate) there is nothing fimilar in any country, 
Reniieil's Memoir, p. 69, 


NOTE LXllL p. 2x5, 

We cannot place the equitable and mild government 
of Akber in a point of view more advantageous, than 
by contrafling it with the conduct of other Mahometan 
princes. In no country did this contrail ever appear 
more Hr iking than in India, In the thoufandth year 
of the ChriIlian sera, Mahmud of Ghazna, to whofe 
dominion were fubjedied the fame countries which 
formed the ancient kingdom of Baftria, invaded In- 
doflaru Every ftep of his progrefs in it was marked with 
blood and dcfolation. The mofl celebrated Pagodas, 
the aifcient monuments of Hindoo devotion and mag¬ 
nificence, were dcllroyed, the mmiflers of religion were 
maiTacred, and with undillinguifhing ferocity the coun¬ 
try was laid walle, and the cities were plundered and 
burnt. About four hundred years after, Mahmud, Timur, 
or Tamerlane, a conqueror of higher fame, turned his 
Irrefiftible arms againft Indoflan \ and though born in 
an age more improved, he not only equalled, but often 
fo far fur palled the cruel deeds of Mahmud, as to be 
juflly branded with the odious name of the i€ DeRroy- 
11 ing Prince/ 1 which was given to him by the Hin¬ 
doos, the undcfervmg victims of his rage, A rapid 
but linking defeription of their devaftations may be 
found in Mr, Orme J s DifTertation on the Efiablifhments 
made by the Mahomcdan conquerors in Indoflan, A 
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more full account of them is given by Mr, Gibbon, 
ml v. p. 646. voL vi. p* 339, &c. The arrogant 
contempt with which bigotted Mahomcdans view all 
the nations who have not embraced the religion of the 
prophet will account for the unrelenting rigour of Mah¬ 
mud and Timur towards the Hindoos, and greatly en¬ 
hances the merit of the tolerant fpirit and moderation 
with which Akber governed his fubjefts. What im- 
predion the mild adminiftration of Akber made upon 
the Hindoos, we learn from a beautiful letter of Jeff- 
want Sing, Rajah of Joudporc, to Aurengzebe, his 
fanatical and perfecting fuccefibr. 4 * Your royal an- 
« ceftor, Akber, whole throne is now in heaven, con- 
« dudfced the affairs of this empire in equity and firm 
« fecurity for the fpace of fifty-two years, preferring 
every tribe of men in cafe and happinefs \ whether 
« they were followers of Jefus, or of Mofes, of David, 
or of Mahomed *, were drey Brahmins, vrere they of 
ct the feel of Dharians, which denies the eternity of 
« matter, or of that which afcrlbes the exigence of the 
« world to chance, they all equally enjoyed his counte* 
nance and favour v infomuch that his people, in gra- 
** titude for the indiferiminate prote&jon which he af- 
“ forded them, diftmguifhed him by the appellation of 
Juggot Gto^w^ Guardian ol ^Mankind. If yom 
f c Majefty places any faith in thole books, by diftindlion 
tc called divine, yon will there be inftru&ed that God 
*< i 3 the God of all mankind s not the God of Maho- 
ftf me da ns alone. The Pagan and the Muliulman are 
cc equally in his prefence. Difiinclions 01 colours are 
“ of his ordination. It is He who gives exigence. 
£t In your temples, to his Name, the voice is raifed in 
t€ prayer ; in a houfe of images, where the bell is 
c< fhakeii, ft ill He is the objedl of adoration. To viliry 
« the religion and cuftoms of other men, is to fet at 
naught the plcafure of the Almighty. Y>hen we de- 
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u face a pi&ure, we naturally incur the referitment of 
u the painter \ and jufUy has the 'poet fald, “< Pfefutnc 
€f not to arraign or to fcrutinize the various works of 
** Power Divine/ 5 For this valuable communication 
we are indebted to Mr-Orme. Fragments* notes, p. xcvii. 
I have been allured by a gentleman who has read this 
letter in the original, that the tranfiation is not only faith¬ 
ful but elegant. 


NOTE LXiV, p. 22 $> 

I hate not attempted a defeription of any fubtemuc¬ 
ous excavations but thofe of Elephants, becaufe none of 
them have been fo often vifited, or fo carefully infpccted. 
In feveral parts of India, there are, however, ftupendous 
works of a fimilar nature- The extent and magnificence 
of the excavations in the Ifland of Salfetra are fuch, that 
the artift employed by Governor Boon to make drawings 
of them, averted that it would require the labour of 
forty thoufand men for forty years to finiih them. Ar- 
chaeologia, voL vii. p, 336, Lcofe as this mode of efti- 
mation may be, it conveys an idea of the impreJIion 
which the view of them made upon his mind. The Pa¬ 
godas of Ellore, eighteen miles from Aurimgabad, are 
like wife hewn out of the folld rock, and if they do not 
equal thofe of Elephants and Salfetta in magnitude, they 
furpafs them far in their extent and number. M. The- 
venot, who firft gave any defeription of thsfe fingular 
manfions, aflTerts, that for above two leagues all around 
the mountain nothing is to be fe$n but Pagodas. Vov, 
part iii. chap. 44, They were examined at greater Icifare 
and with more attention by M, AnquetU du Perron ; 
but as his long defeription of them is not accompanied 
with any plan or drawing, I cannot convey a diftin£i 
9 idea 
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Idea of the whole. It is evident* however, that they are 
the works of a powerful people , and among the innu¬ 
merable figures in fculpture with which the walls arc 
covered, all the prefent objects of Hindoo worfhip may 
bediftmguifhed. Zend-avefta. Difc. Prelim* p. 233. 
There are remarkable excavations in a Mountain atMaVa- 
lipuram near Sadras. This mountain is well known on 
the Coromandel coaft by the name of the Seven Pagodas, 
A good description of the works die re which are magni¬ 
ficent and of high antiquity is given. Afiat. Refearches, 
vol. i. p. 145, Src* Many other Inftanees of fimilar works 
might be produced if it were neceiTary, What I have 
afferted, p. 2 25, concerning the elegance of fome of the 
ornaments in Indian buildings, is confirmed by Colonel 
Call* chief engineer at Madras, who urges this as a proof 
of the early and high civilization of the Indians. u It 
u may fafely be pronounced/ fays he, u that no part 
of the world has more marks of antiquity for arts, 
^ fciences, and civilization, than the peninfula of India, 
ft from the Ganges to Cape Comorrn. I think the 
M carvings on fome of the Pagodas and Choultries, as 
“ well as the grandeur of the work, exceeds any thing 
f * executed now-a-days, not only for the delicacy of the 
a chifel, but the expence or conftru&ion, considering, in 
“ many inftanees, to what diftaoces the component parts 
fc were carried, and to what heights railed.” Phiiofo- 
phical TranfadBons, vohlxii. p.354. I am happy to 
find my idea, that the fir ft temples erected by the Hin¬ 
doos were formed upon the model of thofe caverns in 
which the rites of religion were originally eelebratedj 
confirmed and more fully unfolded by Mr* Hodges. In 
a fhort diflotation on the primitive fiandard, or prototype 
of the different ftyles of archite£ture, viz. the Egyptian* 
Hindoo, Moorifli, Gothic, and Chinefe, he has examined 
and illuftrated that curiou* fubje£t with great ingenuity. 
Travels in India* p> 63—77. 
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NOTE LXV* p 229. 

India, fays Strabo, produces a variety of fubftances 
wliichdye the molt admirable colours* That the Indkum 
Which produced the beautiful blue colour, is the fame 
with the Indigo of the moderns, we may conclude not 
only from the refemblance of the name, and the fimilarity 
of the effects, but from the defeription given by Pliny in 
the pallage which I have quoted in the text* He knew 
that it was a preparation of a vegetable fubltance, though 
lie was ill-informed both concerning the plant iifelf, and 
the procefs by which it was fitted for uie, which will 
not appear furprifing, when we recoiled the account 
formerly given of tire ft range ignorance of the ancients 
with refpedt to the origin and preparation of tilk* From 
the colour of Indigo, in the form in which it was im¬ 
ported, it is denominated by fome authors, Atramentum 
Indie uni] and Imlicum Nigrum 7 Salmaf. Exerclt, p. iSo, 
and is mentioned under the I aft of theie names, among 
the articles of importation from India* Periph Mar. 
Erythr. p* 22. The colour of the modern Indigo, when 
undiluted, refcrubles that of the ancient Indicum, being 
fo iiiienfely coloured as to appear black* DelavaPs Lx- 
perim. Inquiry into tile Caufe of the Changes of Colours, 
Pref. p* xxiii. Indigo Is the principal dye-iluff ufed by 
the natives of Sumatra, and is much cultivated in that 
ifland ; but the mode of preparing it .differs from that 
winch is common among the people ol I nd oft an* Marl- 
den, Hilt* of Sumatra, p. 77* There has been lately 
found in the Circar of Rajannmdry a new fpecies of In¬ 
digo, denominated the Tree Indigo^ which, as it grows 
wild and in great abundance, pmmifes to be a difeovery 
of confiderable ufe. Oriental'Repertory, No. I, p. 39, &c* 
The Gum Lacca^ ufed in dying a red colour, was like wife 

known 
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known to the ancients, and by the fame name which it 
now bears* Saiamaf. Ekercit, p. 8to* This valuable 
fubftance, of fuch cxtenfive utility in painting, dying, 
japanning, varnlfluiig, and in the manufacture of fea ling- 
wax, is the production of a very minute infedi- Thefe 
infefls fix them Selves upon the fucculent extre nities of 
the branches of certain trees, and are foon glued to the 
place on which they fettle, by a thick pellucid liquid 
which exudes from their bodies, the gradual accumula¬ 
tion of which forms a complete cell for each infect, which 
is the tomb of the parent, and the birth-place of its oft- 
fpring. This glutinous fubftance, with which the branches 
of trees aie entirely covered, is the Gumdacca* An account 
of its formation, nature, and ufe, is given in the PI iof* 
Tranf. vol. Ixxi part xu p, 37q* in a concife, accurate, and 
fatisfaiftory manner. Some curious olfervations upon 
this infeft are published by Mr. Roxburgh, who cultivates 
the ftudy of Natural Hiifoiy in India with great alfiduity 
and fuccefs Afratlc Refearchcs, vol. ii. p 361. It is 
remarkable that Ctefias fee ms to have received an account 
tolerably diftmft of the infect by which the Guma-Iacca 
is produced, and celebrates the beauty of the colour 
which it dyes. Excerpta ex Indie, ad calc. Herqdot* 
-edit* Wc (i eIing, p♦ 830* Iwjan Dyers was the ancienc 

name of thofe who dyed either the line blue or the line 
red, which points out the country whence the materials 
they ufed were brought* Salmaf. ib. p. Sio. Frnm their 
dying cot to n ft u ffs w ith A life rent colours, it is evi d 11 n t h 3 z 
the ancient Indians muit have made fame considerable 
prollciency in chemical knowjjfdge. Pliny, Ub.xxxv. c ii* 
£42. gives an account of thh art as far ae i: was km v \ 
anciently- It is precifdy the fame with that now 
fifed in fajlico-printing. 
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NOTE LXVT* p. 240, 

As Sanfkreet literature is altogether a new acquifitlon 
to Europe, Baghvat-Geeta, the firft tranfiation from that 
language, having been publiflied fo late as A, D* 1785* ^ 
is intimately connected with the fubje£t of my inquiries, 
and may afford entertainment to fome of my readers, 
after having reviewed in the test, with a greater degree of 
critical attention* the two San&reet works moft worthy of 
notice, to give here a fticcinS account of other conapofi- 
tions in that tongue with which we have been made 
acquainted* The ex ten five ufe of the Sanfkreet language 
is a circum dance which merits particular attention. u The 
** grand fource of Indian literature/' (fays Mr* Halhefl* 
the firft Englifliman who acquired the knowledge of San- 
jkreetj) (C the parent of aim oft every dialect from the 
** Perfian gulf to the China feas, is the S an Ik re et, alan- 
u guage of the moft venerable and unfathomable anti- 
41 quity j which, although, at prefent, flmt up in the 
w libraries of Brahmins, and appropriated foldy to the 
C£ records of their religion, appears to have been current 
<£ over moft of the Oriental world ; and traces of its on- 
4t ginal extent 1 may ftill be difcovered in almoft every dif- 
fi trl£t of Afia* I have been often aftonifhed to find the 
u fimilitude of Sanfkreet words with thofe of Perfian 
<c and Arabic, and even of Latin and Greek 3 and 
<c thofe not in technical and metaphorical terms, which the 
4< mutuation of refined arts and improved manners might 
have occasionally introduced, but in the ground-work 
of language, in monofyllables, in the names of numbers, 
** and the appellations of fuch things as would be firft 
u difcriminated on the immediate dawn of civilization, 
Tlie refemblance which mav be obferved in the charac* 
<( ters on the medals and fignets of various diftridts of 
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u Alia, the light which they reciprocally reflefi' upon 
each other, and the genera] analogy which they all bear 
u to the fame grand prototype, afford another ample 
* e field fortmriofity. The coins of A flam, Napaul, Cafli- 
t( meere, and many other kingdoms, are all flamped with 
<f Sanikreet characters, and moflly contain allufions to 
“ the old Sanfkreet mythology. Tlie fame conformity 
** I have obferved on the impreflion of feals from Boo tan 
and Thibet. A collateral inference may likewife be 
* c deduced from the peculiar arrangement of the Sanf- 
u kreet alphabet, fo very different from that of any 
C( other quarter of the world. This extraordinary mode 
,c of combination ftill exifU in the greateft part of the 
<c Ealf, from the Indus to Pegu, in dialects now appa- 
u rently unconnected, and in charafters completely dif- 
u fimilar; and it is a forcible argument that they are 
all derived from the fame fource. Another channel 
ie of fpecuhtion prefents itfelf in the names of perfons 
u and places, of titles and dignities, which are open to 
u general notice, and in which, to the fartheft limits of 
Ada, may be found manifeft traces of the Sanlkreet/* 
Preface to the Grammar of the Bengal Language, p» 3. 
After this curious account of the Sanfkreet tongue, I 
proceed to enumerate the works which have been tranf- 
Lted from it* befides the two mentioned in the text.— 
3. To Mr. Wilkins we are indebted for Heeto-pades or 
AmtcahU InjiruBim % in a feries of connected fables, inter- 
fperfed with moral, prudential and political maxims. 
This work is in fuch high efteem throughout the Eaft, that 
it has been Jranflated into every language fpoken there. It 
did not efcape tlie notice of the emperor Akher, attentive 
to every thing that could contribute to promote ufeful 
knowledge. He dire£kdhis Vizier, Abul Fazel, to put it 
into a ftyle foiled to all capacities, and to illufirate the 
obfeure pnfTages in it, which he accordingly did, and 
gave it the title of, 7 he Criterion of Wftkm . At length, 
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thefe fables made their way Into Europe, and have been 
circulated there with additions and alteration!;, under the 
names of PiJpay and Eiop* Many of the Sanfkreet 
apologues are ingenious and beautiful, and have been copied 
or imitated by the iabnlifts of other nations. But in 
fome of them the characters of the animals introduced 
are very Ill fufhuned; to defmbe a tyger as extremely 
devout, and prafiiiing charity, and other religious duties, 
p. 16. or an old moufe well read in the Neetee Safiras^ L e. 
Syftems of morality and policy, ‘p P 24: a cat reading re¬ 
ligious books, p. 35, &c* difeoversia want _of tafle, and 
an inattention to propriety. Many of the moral fay nigs, 
if confiacred as detached maxims, are founded upon a 
thorough knowledge of life and manners, and convey 
infir uGitin with elegant fim'pHcity- But the attempt 
of the author to form his work into a connefled feries of 
fables, and his mode of interweaving with them fuch a 
number of moral reflexions in profe and in verfe, renders 
the firu£ture of the whole lo artificial that the peiufal of 
tbecomes often unpleafimr. Akbcr was fo fenfible of 
this, that, among other in {fruit ions, he advifes his Vizier 
to abridge the long digrelhons in that work. By thefe 
ftriGurcs it Is far from my Intention to detract in the 
fmallefl degree from the merit of Mr* Wilkins, His 
country is much indebted to him for having opened a 
new fourcc of feiehee and tafte. The celebrity of the 
Heeto-pades, as well as Its intrinhc merit, BOtwithfland- 
ing the defefis which I have mentioned, juflify his 
choice of it, as a work worthy of being made known to 
Europe in its original form. From reading this and his 
other transitions, no man w ill refufe him the praife, to 
winch he modefffy confines his pretenfions, c * of having 
“ drawn s: pi Guru wjfleh we fuppole to be a true like- 
nc ^> although we are unacquainted with the original.'* 
p. xiy^S, In the firfl: Number of the New Afiatic 
Mifcellany, we have a tianflatiou of a celebrated cojnpoii* 

tion 
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tion in the Estftv known by the title of the Five Gems* 
le con flits of ftanzas by five poets who attended the 
court of Abi flora, King of Bengal. Some of thefe ftanzas 
are Ample and elegant.—3. An ode tranfiated from Wulli 5 
in which that extravagance of fancy, and thofe farfetched 
and unnatural conceits, which fo often difgufl Europeans 
with the poetical com portions of the Eaft, abound too 
much. The editor has not informed us to whofe know¬ 
ledge of the Sanfkreet we are indebted for thefe two 
tranflations.-“4 . Some original grants of land, of very 
antient dates, translated by Mr. Wilkins. It may feem 
odd, that a charter or legal conveyance of property fhoulcl 
be ranked among the literary compofitiom of any people. 
But fo widely do the manners of the Hindoos differ 
from thofe of Europe, that as our lawyers multiply words 
and claufes, in order to lender a grant complete, and to 
guard againft every thing that may invalidate if, the 
Pundits feem to difpatehthe legal part of the deed with 
brevity, but, in a long preamble and conclulion, make an 
extraordinary difplay of their own learning, eloquence, 
and powers of compoGtion, both in prole and verfe. 
The preamble to one of thefe deeds is an encomium of the 
monarch who grants the land, in ahold It rain of Eafletn 
exaggeration : « When his innumerable army marched, 
%t the heavens were fo filled with the dud of their feet 
* c that the birds of the air could reft upon it.”— c< His 
t£ elephants moved like walking mountains, and the earth 
u oppreffed by their weight mouldered into dufl/' It 
concludes with denouncing vengeance again ft thofe who 
fliould venture to infringe this grant : * f Riches and 
« the life of man are as tranfient as drops of water upon 
a the leaf of the lotus. Learning this truth, O man ! 
« do not attempt to deprive another of his property/' 
Afiatic Refearches, voh i. p. 133, && The other grant 
which appears to be ft ill more ancient, is not lefs re- 
pjarkajde* Both were found engraved 01* plates of cop- 
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per. Ib. p. &c.—The tranflation of part of 

the Shaft er, publifhed by Colonel Dow, in the year 1768, 
ought perhaps to have been fir ft mentioned. But as this 
tranilation was not made by him from the Sanlkreet, but 
taken from the mouth of a Brahmin, who explained the 
Shufter in Ferfian, or in the vulgar language of Bengal, 
it will fall more properly under notice when we come to 
inquire into the ft ate of fcience among the Hindoos, than 
in this place, where we are endeavouring to give fome 
idea of their tafte and compofitiom 


NOTE LXVII. p, 249* 

As many of my readers may he unacquainted with the 
extravagant length of the four seras or periods of Indian 
chronology, it may be proper to give an account of them 
from Mr Halhed’s Preface to the Code of Gentoo Laws* 
p. xxxVi* 

T “ The Suttee Jogut (or age of purity) is faid to have 
lafted three million two hundred thoufand years9 and they 
hold that the life of man was extended in that age to one 
hundred thoufand years ; and that hia ftature was twenty 
one cubits. 

2. The Tirtah Jague (in which one third of mankind 
was corrupted) they fuppofe to have confifted of two 
million four hundred thoufand years, and that men lived 
to the age of ten thoufand years. 

3. The Dwapaar Jogue (in which half of the human 
race became depraved) endured one million fix hundred 
thoufand years 9 and the life of man was then reduced 
to a thoufand years* 
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4, The Collee Jogue (in which all mankind arc cor¬ 
rupted* or rather leffened, for that is the true meaning 
of Cdke) is the prefect sera, which nhey fuppofe or¬ 
dained to fubfift four hundred thoufand years, of which 
near five thoufand are already pafl j and the life of man 
in that period is limited to one hundred years. 

If we fuppofe the computation of time in the Indian 
chronology to be made by Tolar or even by lunar years 
nothing can be more extravagant in itfelf, or more re¬ 
pugnant to our mode of calculating the duration of the 
world, founded on facred and infallible authority- 
Some attempts have been made by learned men, parti¬ 
cularly by M. Bailly, in a vary ingenious diiTertation 
on that fubjeft, to bring the chronology of the Hindoos 
to accord feme what better with that of the Old Tafta- 
ment $ but as I could not explain the principles upon 
which he founds his conclufions, without entering into 
long and intricate difcuflkms foreign from the fubjedl of 
this DifTertation, and as I cannot affent to feme of his 
opinions, I Ihall reft fatisfied with referring to his 
Aftron. Indienne, Difc. Prelim, p, Ixxvii* and leave my 
readers to judge for themfelves* I am happy to obferve 
that a memoir on the Chronology of the Hindoos will 
be publilhed in the Second Volume of the Tranfa£tions 
of the Society of Bengal, and f hope that fome learned 
member of that body will be able, from his acquaint¬ 
ance with the languages and hiflory of the country, to 
throw light upon a fubje£l which its conneflion with re¬ 
ligion and fcience renders extremely intefe fling. From 
one circumftance, however, which merits attention, we 
may conclude, that the information which we have hither¬ 
to received concerning the chronology of the Hindoos 
is very incorrefl. We have, as far as I know, only 
five original accounts of the different Jogues or seras of 
the Hindoos. The firft is given by M. Roger, who 
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received it from the Brahmins on the Coromandel coafL 
According to it, the Suttee Jogue is a period of one 
mHlioii feven hundred and twenty-eight thoufand years ; 
the Tirtah Jogue is one million two hundred and ninety- 
fix thoufand years % the Dwapaar Jogue is eight hun¬ 
dred and fixty four thoufand years* The duration of 
the Col lee Jogue he does not fpecify. Porte Ouverte, 
p* 179* The next is that of M. Bernier, who received it 
from the Brahmins of Benares. According to him, 
the duration of the Suttee Jogue was two million five 
hundred thoufand years ; that of Tirtah Jogue one 
million two hundred thoufand years \ that of the Dwapaar 
Jogue is eight hundred and fixty-four thoufand years* 
Concerning the period of the Co flee Jogue, he, like wife, 
is filem. Voyages, com. ii. p* 160. The third is that 
of Colonel Dow, according to which the Suttee Jogue 
is a period of fourteen million of years \ the Tirtah 
Jogue one million eighty thoufand \ the Dwapaar Jogue 
feventytwo thoufand; and the Co I lee Jogue thirty-fix 
thoufand years* Hi ft* of Hindoft* voL i. p. 2* The 
fourth account is that of M. de, Gen til, who received 
It from the Brahmins of the Coromandel co ai\ y and us 
his iti form at ion was acquired in the fame part of In¬ 
dia, and derived from the fame fource with that of M. 
Roger, it agrees with his in every particular, Mem. de 
FAcadem* des Sciences pour 2773, tom* ii. part L p. 176. 
The fifth is the account of Mr* Halhcd, which I have 
already given. From this difcrepaticy, not only of the 
total numbers, but of many of the articles in the dif- 
Lieut accounts, it is m an i fie ft that our information con¬ 
cerning Indian chronology is hitherto as uncertain as 
the whole fyftem oi it is wild and fabulous. To me 
it appears highly probable, That when we under fhind 
more thoroughly the principles upon which the factious 
a;ras or Jogues of the Hindoos have been formed, 
that we may be more able to reconcile their chrono¬ 
logy to the true mode of computing time, founded 011 

the 
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the authority of the Old Teftament; and may Kkcwife 
find reafon to conclude, that the account given by their 
aftronomers of the fit nation of the heavenly bodies at 
the beginning of the Collee Jogue, is not eftabli fhed 
by aftual obfervation, but the refult of a retrofpedkive 
calculation* Whoever undertakes to inveftigntc farther 
the chronology of the Hindoos, will derive great afTifi¬ 
ance from a Memoir of Mr .Marfden on that fubjeft, 
in which he has explained the nature of their year and 
the feveral seras in ufe among them, with much in¬ 
genuity and precifion* Fhilof. Tranfadl* vol* lxxx * part in 
p* 560. 

NOTE LXVIIL p* 258. 

In the public buildings of India, we find proofs and 
monuments of the proficiency of the Brahmins in fcience, 
particularly of their attention to afironomical obferva- 
tion. Their religion enjoins, that the four {ides of a 
Pagoda fhould face the font cardinal points* In order 
to execute thiS with accuracy, they take a method de- 
feribed by M, le Gent 11 , which dlfcovers a c on fid cr¬ 
ab le degree of fcicnce* He carefully examined the po- 
fit ion of one of their Pagodas, and found it to be per¬ 
fectly exa£L Voy, tom. L pf ijj. As feme of their 
Pagodas are very ancient, they mufl have early attained 
fuch a portion of know ledge as was requiute for placing 
them properly. On the ceilings of Choultry*, and other 
ancient edifices, the twelve fig ns of the zodiac are often 
delineated , and from their refembhmee to thofe which 
are now univerfiiily ufed, it is highly probable that the 
knowledge of thefe arbitrary fymbols was derived from 
the Eaft- Colcnd Call has pubiifhed a drawing of the 
figns of tktf zodiac, which he found on the ceiling of a 
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Choultry at Verdapettah* in the Madura country. Phil," 
Tranfaft. voLJxii. p. 353. I have a drawing of them in 
my pofleflion* differing from his in fome of tlie figures* 
but I cannot fay in what particular place it was found. 
Sir Robert Barker deferibes an obfervatory at Benares* 
which he vifited A- D. 1772, In it he found inftru- 
meats for agronomical obfervation* of very large dimen- 
fions* and conftr uftcd with great Ik ill and ingenuity. 
Of all thefe he has pubhfhed drawings* Phil. Trarifefi. 
vol. IxviL p. 598. According to traditionary account* 
this obfervatory was built by the Emperor Akbcr, The 
view which Sir Robert took of it was an hafty one. It 
merits a more attentive infpeftion* in order to deter¬ 
mine whether it was conftr acted by Akber* or erected 
in fome more early period. Sir Robert intimates* that 
none but Brahmins who under Rood the Sanfkreet* and 
could confult the aftronomieal tables written in that 
language* were capable of calculating eclipfes, P, Tief- 
fenthaler defer ibes* in a very curfory manner* two ob* 
fervatories furnifhed with in ftr uni eats of extraordinary 
magnitude* at Jepour and Ougein* in the country of 
Mahva. Bernouilli* tom. i, p.316. 347. But thefe are 
modern ftruri tires. 



Simce the fir ft edition of the Hiftorical Difquifition 
was publilhed* the Souriak Scddantam* or, according 
to a more cor reft orthography* the Surya Siddhanta, 
on the principles of which I had obferved that all the 
Indian aitronomy is founded* has been difeovered at 
Benares by Sir Robert Chambers. He immediately com¬ 
municated this valuable work to Samuel Davis* Efq who 
has favoured the world with a tranflation of feveral 
confiderabic ext rafts from it. 
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The Surya Siddhanta is compofed in the Sanfkreet 
language, and profefles to be a divine revelation, (as 
Abul Fasel had related, Ayeen Akbery, Ilf, p. 8.) com¬ 
municated to mankind more than two millions of years 
ago, towards the clofe of the Sutty or Satya Jogue, 
the fir ft of the four fabulous ages into which the Hin¬ 
doo Mythologies divide the period daring which they 
fuppofe the world to have added. But when this 
accompaniment of fiftion and extravagance is removed, 
there is left behind a very rational and elaborate fyf- 
tem of aftronomical calculation, From this Mr. Davis 
has fele£led what relates to the calculation of Eclipfes, 
and has illuftrated it with great ingenuity. The manner 
in winch that fubje£t is treated has fo clofe an affini¬ 
ty to the methods formerly brought from India, *and 
of which I have given fome account, as to confirm 
ftrongly the opinion that the Surya Siddhanta is the 
fource from which all the others are derived. How- 
far the real date of this work may be ascertained from 
the rules and tables which it contains, will be more 
clearly eftablifhed when a tranfialion of the whole is 
publifhed. In the mean time it is evident, that what 
is already known with refpeft to thefe rules and tables, 
is extremely favourable to the hypothecs which af- 
cribes a very high antiquity to the Aftronomy of the 
Brahmins. 

This circumftance, perhaps, molt wot thy of atten¬ 
tion, in the Extracts now referred to, is the fyftem of 
Trignometry included in the Aftronomical rules of 
the Surya Siddhanta, Aft at. Refearch. in p, 24 

249. It may be Ibewn that this fyftem is founded 
on certain Geometrical Theorems, which, though, mo¬ 
dern. Mathematicians be well acquainted with, were 
certainly unknown to Ptolemy and the Greek Geome¬ 
tricians. 
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It is with pleafure, too, we obferve, that Mr*. Davis 
has in his pofleflion feveral other ancient books of 
Hindoo aftronomy, and that there is reafon to ex¬ 
pert from him a tranflation of the whole Surya Sid- 
dhanta. 

It muft be added, that we alfo learn from the fecond 
volume of the Afiatic Rcfearches, that feme vedigea 
of Algebraical calculation have been difeovered among 
the Brahmins j particularly Rules for the folutkm of cer¬ 
tain Arithmetical queftions, with which it would feem 
that nothing but Algebra could have furnifhed them* 
A hat, Refearch* iu p. 468* note* 487. 495* 

My friend, Mr- Profeffor Playfair, has examined that 
Extra£l from the Surya Siddhanta, which gives an ac¬ 
count of the ancient Hindoo Syftem of Trigonometry, 
and has difeovered the principles on which it is found¬ 
ed* It is witjh pleafure I announce, that the remit of 
this examination will be communicated foon to the 
Public, and will afford an additional proof of the ex¬ 
traordinary progrefs which the natives of India had early 
made in the mod abftrufe fciences* 
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yfBid Fa&e! f mimfier to Akher, foverelgn of Indoftan, 
publifhes the Avcen Akbery, 315* And Heeto- 
Fades, 375. 

Aeejfttfes*, a city built on that river by Alexander the Great* 


303 - 

JB1 (u of Indian chronology , ex plai n rd , 3 7 8* Remarks on, 3 7 9, 
■jlfvica > general idea of the continent or, and of Its trade, 15p* 
Origin of the fkve-trade, 1B1. 

•Agathmerub* his account ot die ifland of Taprobana, 83 • His 
chara&cr of Ptolemy the geographer, 321* 

Agedhod^mov., 111 eft rates the geography ot Ptolemy, by maps, 32 X, 
Akher, fovereign of Jndoilau, his character, 214. 369. 
Albuquerque, Alphonfo, the Portnguefe admiral feizes the 
ifiand of Ormuf, 152* His operations on the Red Sea* 
f53- 

Alexander the Great? his exlenflve views refpefdng India, 13, 
His expedition to India, 14, His war with Porus, i(k 
How obliged to relmquilli his enterprize, iy. His mea- 
fores for opening a maritime communication with India, i8* 
His account of India confirmed by modern ob'er^ationi, 22. 
His political views in exploring that country, 24, His mea- 
fures to unite hrs European and AGatie fubpdta, &6. Con- 
fequcnces of his death, 3 i. The fufferings of his army fr om 
the periodical rains, 395 1 His furprife at the tides of the 
Indian ocean* 299. Cities built by him in India, 303 305, 
Intended a fumy of the Cafpian fea, 316. 

Alexandria, long the chief leal of commerce with India, 

1 he light houfe on the Pharos erected by Ptolemy Lagus, 
38, Mode of conducting the (ilk trade at that port, 60, The 
Venetians trade there for Gik, 124- And the Florentines, 
127. Is ftrbje&ed to the Turks, 

Algebra* a mode of calculation not unknown to the Ertthmlns, 
384* 

C c All&hal&d* 
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Atlahabadf the modern name of the ancient city of Palibotlira* 
33. Account of this city by Megafthaies, 35. Remarks of 
Major Rennellon this fubject, 308. 

America* difcovered by Chriftopher Columbus, 144,, The 
Eaft India trade a continual drain from its filver mines, 
180. Origin of the {lave trade, 1S1. Contraft between the 
natives of America, and of India, when firft difcovered, 1%. 
The trade of Europe with each compared, i8d. Was 
obliged to be colonized in order to be improved, 1S7* Sup* 
plies Europe with its produdU, in return for manufactures, 
iS?* 

Jntiochus the Great, bis inroad into India, 309, 

Antoninus, Marcus, emperor, notices of an embafTy fent by him 
to the emperor of China, 78, 

Antwerp^ greatly enriched by becoming the ftaple of the Han* 
featic league, 139. 

Arabians , anciently great dealers in fpices from the Eafl, 
56. Great alterations effe&ed in their manners by the 
religion of Mahomet, 99* They conquer Egypt and 
Pcrfia, 100. A view of their commercial navigation, 101* 
Are the fir ft who mention porcclane and tea, 103* Derived 
the knowledge of the mariners compafs from Europe, 333- 
Make no icrupie to plunder the caravans travelling to Mecca, 
3 $ l * 

Artfhtk, his political advice to Alexander the great, 35, His 
juft deferiprion of the Cafpian Sea, 315. Doubted the 
s«pediency of encouraging commerce m a well-regulated 
ftate, 317. 

Aromatics, why much ufed by the ancients, yj* 

Arrianj character of his Hifiory of the Indian expedition of 
Alexander the Great. 2!, His account of the commerce of 
the ancients, 61. Inquiry into his geographical knowledge 
of India, 65. Is the hr ft ancient writer who had any 
knowledge of the Eaftern coaft of the great peninfula of 
India, €6. His account of Alexander’s Indian fleet cor* 
roborated, 297 Characler of his Indian hiftory, ihki, Bi» 
account of the Cafpian fea, 314* The places mentioned in 
his peripitis compared with modern fituaUons and names, 321* 
3 * 6 . 

Arts and Sciences, where fim cultivated, 2, 

Ajhejlos , its extravagant price among the Romans, 318. 

Agronomy * tdl i monies of the great proficiency of the Indoftan^ 
in, 24$, 

Jhtgjburgi greatly enriched by becoming a mart for Indian com* 
modities, 140. 

Avgujlus) emperor, reduces Egypt to a Roman Province, 
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Jynn Ahltry, account of the mutual interctmrfe of tlie 
Eaft Indians by water, from, 297. See Sanjkreet litera¬ 
ture. 

B 

Balelmanieb, derivation of the name, 310. 

_B«i3Wa,rife of the kingdom of, and its acquisitions In India, 37, 
Is overwhelmed by the Tartars, 37.310. 

Baghvat Gets, the pure theology taught in that poem, 
276. 

Bailly, M. his examination info the antiquity of agronomy m 
India, 253. 

Bank of Venice, the hr ft eftablilhmcnt of that kind formed in 

Europe, 346. # r , T 

Baryga**, a confiderable emporium on the coatt ot ancient In¬ 
dia, its fituation afcertalned, 6j» 

Bajfora , the city of, founded by the Caliph Omar, iqo* 

Benares, the peculiar feat of Indolian fcicnce and literature, 257, 
Account of the obfervatory there, 382, 

Berenice, the city of, founded to facilitate the trade between 
Alexandria and India, 39. 

Bernier, M. his account of the Indian chronology, 380- 
Bijore, inhabited by a tribe descended from a colony left there 
by Alexander the Great, 302, 

Boddam Eaft India fhip, remarkable fpeedy voyage of, from 
Portfmouth to Madras, 31 6* 

Brahmins, in India, their Caered rights and high privileges, 207- 
Inquiry into the ft ate of feientitk knowledge among them, 
241- Their religious hierarchy and worihip, 258- Their 
great learning taught them a theology fuperior to the popular 
fupei-ftition, 274. Their doctrines coincide with the tenets 
of the Stoical School, 280, Studioufty concealed religious 
truths from the people, 284 . 

Bruce, the information his travels afford concerning the maritime 
expeditions of king Solomon, 9, . _ 

Bruges* made the ftaple of the trade of the Hanfeatic league, 
130. la greatly enriched, 139* , , . + - , * 

But run Sunhr , a clafs among the Hindoos, deferred, 358* 
Byzwdinc hi dorian s, aeharafterof* 105. 


Caff a, the great trade carried on there, 339, 

Cairo, account of the caravan that travels from thence to Meec? f 


M9* 


c: ; 


Calicut, 


INDEX. 


C alight, reception of Vafeo tie Gama in that country, 14 J. 

Q% 1 4 coloot 1, Ims general opinion of the antiquity of arts anti 
fciWs in 1 ndia, 371* 

Camel) the valuable properties of that animal, 3* Is peculiarly 
for id ed for l rave 1 fm g fan d y deferrs, 3 4 7. 

CcvuLihar, under what name known to Alexander the Great, 
16* 

C^/n.7, In China, a faiflory fettkd there by the early Arabs, 

IC2, 

Gaps 0/ (hodHope* civ cum Iran ces that led to the difeovery -of 
a paffage to India that way, 145. la faid by Herodotus 
to have been palled by feme Phenimn'fhips, 168. Impor¬ 
tance of the di fee very of this paifage by the Fortuguefe, 
189, 

Ciiraeanj) the origin of, 3. Were protected and encouraged 
under the Roman dominion, 77. Great cpinmercial ufe of, 
In the JEafl, 161 * Account of the caravans which vifit Mecca, 
5 Zq.. A con hdei able 11 ave-trade carried on by the African 
caravans, 351. 

Ciifft an fe a, c r m 11 e o us op 1 1\ son o f the an dent geog va ph e rs con - 
f cerning, 43,-314* By whom fiyit ddcrlbed m modern times, 
313* Us dimenfionSj lb. 

Co/hj ur orders of i’oeiety among the native Gent00s defer Ibed, 
199* Remarks 011 the policy and tendency of this arrange-* 
ment, 2co» Their peculiar names, ranks, and offices def* 

cribedv 338# 

Cathay, the ancient name of China, 132, 

Ctyhtt, fuppofed to be the 1 Hand defer! bed by ancient geogra¬ 
phers under the name of Taprobana, 84, Chvdlian churches 
planted there by Peril an irnffioiiaries, 103, Is vifitied by 
Marco Polo, the Venetian, 133, 

Chardin, Sir joins, his tdlimony that the Orientals derived tile 
life of lhe mariner's CQcnpafs from the Europeans, 334* His 
actouut of the trade ofCaffa, 339, 

ChtlfatnbriiW) d e for i p ti on oft h d, p a go da th ere ,225* 

Cbhm> the only country whence the Romans obtained filk, 6b* 
Through wfidt medium they received It, 64. How the ffik- 
worm was conveyed from thence to Europe, 96, Is traded 
toby the Arabians, 103. EkiL mention of porcelane and tea, 
ib, r [ he Chrtilian religion propagated there by Perfian mif- 
fionarics, toy. Mow the filk of was conveyed to Confbmtrno- 
pic, after the Greeks were excluded from the port of Alexan¬ 
dria, 106* Efitmate of the Chinefe praftice of navigation, 
333, How the number of Mahometans increafe in China, 
337* A commercial inttrcourfe, by land, opened between 
that country and Ruffin, 353, Amazing exportation of tea 
from j lo Europe, 336. 

CbitQre l 


INDEX. 


Chitors y the high ckfcent claimed by the Rajahs of, 302. 
Chronology f Indian, the four sen;* of j 37B . Remarks on, 379,“ 
Chopaira^ value of her famous pearl ear-nag?, 5^' 

Cc!chrjs f the an dent pearl- dlhery there, it ill carried on by the 
Dutch, 65- 

Colours, Indian, for dying, account ©f, 372, 

Columbus* his views in that voyage, by which he d’(covered. 
America, 144, His reliance on the authority of Marco Polo, 
the Venetian traveller, 344. See Gama. 

Commerce, the cEtenfion of, abated the hoitile fenliments which 
actuated one nation againil another, 130* Unfavourable opi¬ 
nion of Plato concerning, 317. 

Common law, the origin of, triced, 212, 

Comorin 9 Cape, is accurately deferibed by Arrian, Cp 
Compafs, mariner’s, was unknown by the ancient Chinefe and 
Arabs, 333. 

ConjimtitiQplc) taken and plundered by thecrufaders, 1 19- Sun- 
verfion of the Latin empire there, 121. Is conquered by the 
Turks, and made the feat of their government, 534* 
Conveyancing fpecimen of the ancient Indian ityle of, 377* 
Coromandel coall, the inhabitants of, always great traders, 91. 
Ctifi/m, Jndicaplmftct, fome account of, and of his Chriilian 
topography, 9s, His account cf the illand of 1'aprobana, 


93 * t * . 

Col bn manufactures, evidence of thetr not being common among 
the Romans, .321. 

Crufades to the Holy Land, the origin of, traced, and their 
commercial efftiis, 113* The crufaders acquired the policy 
and arts of the people whom they fubdued, 115, Brought 
different nations acquainted with each other, 130, 


* X> 

Damnfcus, account of the caravan that travels from thence to 
Mecca, 3yo, 

Dspmajhy the name of that fpecies of filk manufacture, whence 
derived, 138. 

Danduh t Andrew, the chamber of his Venetian Chronicle, 
337 * 

O'Anvilk^ M, his opinion as to thecourfe purtued in the had¬ 
ing voyages of king Solomon's fhips, jo, Hrs,corre^ipus of 
P t ol em y ’ s geog rap hy of i nd % 7 2 * Co r robo rates N t arc h m*$ 
account of India, 300* His geography of India controverted 
by M. Goffdin, 324. 

Parhii* the fon of Hyftafpes, king of Fcrnn, his refcarches Into, 
gild conqudh in India, 13. 

C 03 J Deicmi) 


INDEX- 


the ancient Dachanos of Arrian, 327. 

Defok of the Indus, the genera! (late of the weather there, 
296. 

diamonds not fa highly edeemed by the Romans as pearls, 318, 
Diodorus Siculus, his hiftory of the Indian expedition of Sd’uf- 
tri examined, 2pO* 

colonel, account ofliistranflation of the Shatter, 244.377* 
Idis account of the Indian chronology, 380, 

D^uo!attibad > the fame with the ancient 'Fagara, 321, 

Du Halde h[s deferi priori of a peculiar fpecies o f filk, 3 tS. 

Dutch ft a tes, became the fir ft rivals of the Portuguefe in the 
trade to India, 179. 

Dyes* Indian, the excellence of, 372* 

E 

Eaftt the regions of, where arts and fcrences were flifl cultivated, 
2* The intercourfe between different countries how firft 
carried on, tb The firft maritime communication with, from 
the Weft, 5. See India - 

Edipjes, how calculated by the Brahmins of India, 23 t* 

Egypt* ancient prejudice of the inhabitants againlf any intcr- 
courfe with foreigners, 5, How the Egyptians became a 
commercial people, 6. The city of Alexandria built, 13, 
The feat of government fixed there by Ptolemy Lagus, 

38. Intercourfe between the city of Berenice and India* 

39. its opulence derived from its commerce with the Eaft, 
42. Is reduced to a Roman province, 43, Manner of con¬ 
ducing the filk trade at the port of Alexandria, 6o* Con- 
quefl of, by the Arabs, 99. The Venetians refort to Alex¬ 
andria for filk, 124. And the Florentines, 127. Commer¬ 
cial view of the countries, 137. Is fubdued by the Turks, 
^ 55 * How the Indian trade has been conducted through 
that country at different times, 310. 

Ehigubuius, the full Roman emperor who wore filk, 59. 
hfephantai if]and, account of the ancient pagoda there, 220 m 
Ellorty general account of the pagodas there, 370. 

FEfop *s fables, the origin of, traced, 376* 

Ethics % ft ate of, in India, 244, 

Europe^ a review of the llatc of, at the time of the fubverfion of 
the Greek empire, 134* kxtenfive operation of the com¬ 
mercial genius of, 183. The Europeans receive the products 
of America, and fupply it with manufactures, 187. The 
exportation of filver to India, how beneficial to Europe, 1S9. 
Importance of the difeovery of the paffage to India round 
the Cape of Good Hope, 189, 

* Faquirs 


1 N D E X. 


F 

Faquirs of India, unite trade with devotion in Ihdr pilgrimages, 
114* 33S. Brief account of 7 3 6u 
Figures arithmetical, originally derived from India, 247, 

Fhe Gems* an ancient Saatkreet poem, account of, 377. 
Fhreitot, rife of the Bate of, by manufa&ures and the banking 
bufinefs, 126* A commercial treaty concluded with Egypt, 
1^7. Summary of the iuftvu^tions to their AmbafTadors to 
the Soldan, 341. 


G 


Gama $ Vafco de, his voyage from Lifbon to India, 145. 

^Ganges t account of that river by Major Re finely 507. 

Genoa, motives that (Hmufated the Genocfe to aflifi in Avert¬ 
ing the Latin empire at Conilantipople, 122. The great ad¬ 
vantages they derived from this meafLire, 123* Character of 
the Genoefe government, 124* The Genoefe expelled from 
all their Grecian fettle men is by the Turks, 133* Character 
of, by Nicephoros Gregoras, 339, 

Gaitlfy Mp le, his account of the Indian Chronology, 3$0* 

Gt ritoos, fee Brahmins and Htnuooi. 

Gibbon, Mr* the Roman hillorian, teftimony in favour of bis 

accuracy, 3 30* 

Goftliin , M. character of his geography of the Greeks analized. 


Gneh f their national pride at the time of Alexander the Great, 
zy* How they attained the breeding of filkwoimi under 
the emperor JuHinian, 97. Are fact out from the port of 
Alexandria by the Mahomedan Arabs, 99 The Greek 
empire conquered by Mahomet IL, 333- How they were 
deprived of Ba&ria, 309- Origin of the ancient mythology 

Of, 2 $$* , r * r £1 

Gum Lacca t natural hiflory of, and ns uies in manufacture* 
11 *' 


H 

fiathead, Mr* his account of the Sanfkreel literature, 374- 
ffannos commanded the only voyage For difeovery undertaken 
by any of the ancient Bates in the Mediterranean, 355. 
r « c 4 tfanftaifc 


INDEX. 


IianA'aiic league, formed, and the (laple firmed at Bruges, 130, 
Hajiuigi, Mr* guvernor-gcm-raJ of Bengal, his attend on to term* 
ing a code of Hindoo laws, 215* 

Jketc-Padij, or Amkabc lnl!ru£tion, an ancient Sahftireet 
compofkton, account and character ojf, jjrjj- 
HerotkltiSy affirms the Cape of Good Hope to have been pa(Ted 
by Ionic Rhemcum vtfi’Is, : 6 ~- Hkhiftory of Stffrjftxjs ex¬ 
amined, 290- Hid uiifaUsfa$ory account of the tides in 
the Red Sea, 299, His juft defciiption of the Cafpian fea, 
3 * 4 *.: 

Jjmdotf } that people exactly de (bribed in the account of the 
Indian expedition of Alexander the Great, 23. Their in¬ 
dexible adherence to their religion, and calls 336. 'I licit 
four orders, or calls defetiberi, 199. Rematka on the 
policy and tendency of this popular arrangement, 209, 
Their high antiquity, and nature of their ini! itiit Ions, 217* 
Char abler of their judicial code, ilrUL State of feienees 
among them, 242. r i heir rdigiohi tenets and pra£tifes, 259* 
The names, ranks, and offices of their feveral calls deferibed, 
3yS. Their temples, 37 i. 

Hirdnij king of Tyre, affifts king Solomon in his naval under¬ 
takings, 9. 

hhfalnsy captain of an Egyptian v£ffel; avails himfelf of the 
mon Teens, in failing from the Arabian gulph to the Malabar 
coaft, 51. 

Jfipparcht’ j, the fir ft who attempted to make a catalogue of the 

liars, 69. 

liyi&ry, authentic, the period of extremely limited, i< Is mi¬ 
nute in the records of blood, but fdtrit as to the picgrefa of 
ofcful arts 51* 

HydqfptS) river, a numerous ftcet aflbmbled there by Alexander 
the Great, 28, 

Ifyphajls) river, tl e ntmoft limit of Alexander the Great’s pro* 
greis in India, iy m * 


J 

J*ua Minzr 7 of Marco Polo, afet rtained, 343* 
tjen&u&y a city built on that river by Alexander the Great, 
$° 3 - 

Jtnkmjon^ Anthony, the firft modern traveller who gives a juft 
delniption of the Cafpian 315# 

Jcj*wont Sing his letter to Attrengzbfit, containing a character 
of Julian A^bci, 369- 

theii great uk f and high tftimarion among the anclerits, 

sy* 

JtVS} 


index, 


Jews t when they affe&ed a commercial intcrcourfe with India* 
9. Inquiry into the maritime commerce of king Solomon, 
ro. I heir commercial effort terminated in his reign,/W, 
Indian the firfl naval coEumunication with, from the Well, 

I he trade of the Pheuiciaus with, iww conducted* y m 
Naval expedition of the Perdans to, n, ConqudU of 
Darina Hykafpes in, 12. Aicxam ria, for many centuries 
the chief feat of trade with, 13. Expedition of Alexander 
the Great In, iy, FJouriJhing date of the country at that 
tmie, r$. Alexander^ voyage down the Indus^ 19, Poli¬ 
tical IIate gf the country at that time, zi, Alexander’s 
views ;q this expedition, 24. Expedition of S>leuous, one 
of the fucccflWs of Alexander, 32. Embaffy of Megaf- 
thenes to, 33. Conqi^tfe of the Bn£bian princes in, 37* 
Remains afterward imdiffurbed by Europeans, until the 
Cape of Good Hope was doubled by the Porluguefe, 37* 
A commercial murcourfe clUhliihrd with Egypt, 38* 
Dow Rome was fupplied with eaftero eammodittesj 4 7* 
Advantage taken of the man toons, in failing from the 
Gulph of Arabia to the Malabar coaft, 51, Its com mod j, 
ties, articles of luxury, ^4. Spices and aromatics, 55. 
Precious [tones, 57* Silk, 59. General view of its ex¬ 
ports and imports, 62. Companion between the ancient 
and modern trade with India, C4* D ? Aiiv 31 Ie s s corredltons 
of PicJemy> geography of, 72 The trade< by caravans 
protected and encouraged by the Romans, 77 The in¬ 
habitants of the Coromandel coat! always great traders, 91, 
The account given of India by Cofmas jndicopkuftes, 94* 
The Romans rivalled in the Indian trade by the Periians, 
iby. The Italian fetes engaged in the Indian trade, 109, 
Account of the Jjjdian trade by Marino Sanudo, iz$* 
Comparative view of the Indian trade, as carried on by dif¬ 
ferent nations at different times, ij'j, A direct voyage Eq 
I ndia effected by the Purtugucfcj 14 6/ The ffaple of the 
Portuguese trade cffabhfhtd at the city of Malacca, 150. 
A commercial empire eihbliihed in the Eaft, by the For- 
tuguefe, 156* How it came to pafs that the difeovery of 
a dired navigation to India was refer ved for modern times* 
164, The conduct of ancient and modern navigators to 
the Eaff, compared, 16S. The prices of Indian commodi¬ 
ties greatly reduced by the opening a diredfc communication 
with India, iji. The India trade a continual drain of 
American diver from Europe, 180, Contraft between the 
ilats of the natives of India and America, when Jfhfl difeq- 
veredj J83, The trade ot Europe with each, compared, 
Jb6. The fiver exported to Ir.dia contributes to enrich in- 
ftead of jippoYcnJhing Europe^ *b8, importance of the 

dffco'i 


INDEX, 


Tfaovery of the paffage to India round the Cape of Good 
Hope, to Europe, 189. Examination of the improbabili¬ 
ties attending the fuppofed expedition of SefoftWs to India, 
289, Remarks on the weather there, 29 y. Remarks of 
the naval expedition of Ne arch us, 298. Peculiarities m 
the Indian tides, 299. Averfion of the natives of the 
Baft to the fea, 303. Major RennelFs account of the 
river Ganges, 306. Endeavours to afeertain the lit nation 
of the ancient city of Palibothra, 307, How the Indian 
trade has been carried on through Egypt at different times, 
310. Erroneous defcnpttons of the Cafpian fea by ancient 
writers, 3 14* Deccan, the ancient Dachanes of Arrian, 
327. The ufe of the mariner’s compafs learned by the 
Ea lie rtfs from the Europeans, 333* The Genioos in- 
fltxible in their religion, 336, Computed number of Maho¬ 
med ans in India, ibid, Exteufive circulation of EaAern 
■ goods by the caravan?, 352. The natives of India the 
earlieft known people who were civilized, 197. 7'hcir 
division into cafts, X99. The perfe&ion of Indian maim- 
failures' accounted for, 201. The general tenure of laud 
there, 208. Charafier of the Hindoo code of laws, 217* 
General account of the pagodas, 220, Fortress, 227, 
Mechanic arts, 22$. Literature, 331, Their faiences, 
240, Their religious tenets, 258. Origin dFfuperiHtion, 
-263, The pure theology of the Brahmins, 374. General 
re fictions formed on the preceding review of the Eaftern 
nations, 384, The manners and cuftoms of the natives in¬ 
fluenced by the Mahomed an and European intruders, 362- 
Account of the Sanfhreet literature, 374, The Hecto- 
Pades, 575; The Five Gems, 377, Ode from Wutti, ibid 
Specimen of Indian conveyancings ibid* The four aras of 
I nd ia n chron ology, e x plai n ed, 3 7 8 P 

Incficumf of the ancients, the fame with modern indigo, 
372 * 

Indigo, the fcveral kinds of, mentioned by authors and its ufas, 
372 * ^ 

Indus, river, patted by Alexander the Great, 16. His voyage 
down that river, 19. 

Injiitutiosis of India, the permanency of, accounted for, 202# 

Inter eft of money, the moil exa£t itandard of commercial pro-* 
fits, 140. Chronological view of, 141, 

Joanna of Navarre, her exebrnation at the wealth of the city of 
Bruges, 344, 

Italy, rife of the commercial Hates of, ic8. They import the 
productions of India, 109. The profits they reaped from the 
Cm fades, 117, See Fenice, Genoa, & c. 

Itintrariss of the Roman empi re, how loaned, 322* 


Julius 


INDEX. 


JuFtm C&far, his magnificent prefent to Serbia, the mother of 
Brutus, 5S. His ignorance of the Britifh tides, 299* A ge¬ 
neral furvey of the whole Roman empiie undertaken by 
him, 322. 

obfemtions on his account of the progrefs made by 
Seleucus in India, 30 y. 

JisJHniim, emperor, bow he introduced the filk^worm into the 
Greek empire, 9$. 

L 

Land i the general tenures of, in India, 209, 363. Specimen 
from an ancient grant cri, 377. 

Latitudes, how afeertained by the ancient geographers, 86 . 
Were more readily determined by them than longitudes, 88 * 
32 7 - 

Lawyers, European, the flyle of, compared with that of the 
Eaflem Pundits, 377* _ ' 

Leibnitz, his account of the inflru£Uons given to the Florentine 
ambafiadors to the Soldan of Egypt, 341. 

Logic and metaphysics, Rate of, in India, 243. 

Longitudes of places, how determined by ancient geographers, 

M 

Magellan, effects a paffage for the Eaft Indies weftward from 
America, 477* 

Mahabarat , an ancient Indian epic poem, account of, 233* 
Extracts from, 242. 243* 277. 

Mahmoud of Gaznah, the vail fleet that oppofed his invafion of 
India, 297* 

Mahomet* rapid fpread of his religion, and the great effefts pro¬ 
duced by it, 98* Contributed greatly to extend the com¬ 
merce of Afia arid Africa, 139* 

Mahomet II, Emperor of the 1 iirks, fubdues the Grecian 
empire, T33* 

Mahudeh M. bis proofs of the ignorance of the ancients as to 
the nature of filk, 318* ^ 

Malabar z oaft, probable derivation of its name, 93. How 
mentioned by the Arabian ’writers, 163. ^ 

Malacca, the city of, rendered the ftaplc of the trade earned on 
in the Fall by the Pottuguefe, 150. 

Maidive i Gauds, probable derivation of their name, 93, 

Mm, a review of his progrefs in fecial life, 204. 

Manu* 


INDEX. 


MdunfaSurts, Indian, the perfection of, accounted for. 
201 . 

Mapt f none prior to tliofe formed ts llhiftrate getn 

graphy have readied modern times, S3* 

3 T$rcQ'Pah) the Veiifetiao* account of his travels, 132, Ob¬ 
jections to his relations, and vindication of them, 342, 

M&rfeihtj r opens a trade with Canftaruinople for Indian com¬ 
modities, in* 

Maffoudiy tne Arabian, his account of India, 333. 

X *f a > thc tempi* t*>*re viHted as well by commercial as by 
devout pilgrims, 114* The pilgrimages to, contributed 
greatly to facilitate trade, 159* Account of the caravans 
which vifiLthe temple there, 349. 

Medici^ Cofmo di, a Florentine merchant, negociates a com¬ 
mercial treaty with Egypt in favour of his countrymen, 

Mediterranean tea, the chief feat of ancient commerce. 


Megbaftencs; his embaffy from Seleucus king of Syria, to India, 
33. His account of India* 34, 

Maceniga, <doge of Venice in the fifteenth century, his ac- 
connt of the naval ftrength of that republic, U7- 

Monhjh annalifts, a charaScr of, no. 

Moxfoms, the £rft application of them in voyages to India, 

Mqfii, the books of, the mod ancient and genuine record of 
the early ages of the world, I. 

Mvjris, a port on the coaft of Malabar, frequented by ancient 
navigators m the Indian trade, 52. 1 

Mythology of the Greeks, the natural origin of, 265. 


N 


geneml review of his Indian expedition. 


Kaiir Sbahy 

296. 4 —* 

A ° f 1>t ° lcrilj ’’ iu 3acilude according to D'Anville, 

Navigate, origin of, traced, 4. Where £rfl cultivated c 
How introduced among the Egyptians, 6 ’ 5 * 

* 'Commands the naval expedition of Alexander the 

AW T lhC ln ^ s > J 9- Remarks on, 298. 

2^ hlS dlaiaaCr ot thc at Con ft an- 

rf «» *"*»«*. •«. 

Qmar t 


INDEX. 


O 

Omar, calfph, founds the city of Baffora, 100. 

Ormus a the ifland of, feizedby the Fortuguefe, 152. Defcnp* 
tion of, ibid . 

OzttJk, nabob of, the great probability of dlfputes between him 
and the Seiks, 294. 


P 


of India, general account of, 220. 370. Are placed 
with aftronomical precifiou, 381. 

endeavours to a fee r tain the fit nation of that city, 

307, 

Palmyra t by whom, and on what occafion built, 47, Its 11 u- 
pe udous r u 103,50. Its prefen t date, 51. 

Panjabi progrefs of Alexander the Great through that eoun~ 
try, l6 ‘ 

Papyrus, occafion of its being difured for writing on, 338* 
Parchment , when firft nfed for the record of charters and 
deeds, 335. 

Parian, the moll contemptible race of men in India, 336, 


359. 

Patna , evidences of its not being the ancient city ofPaUbothnr> 
308. 

Pearls, their high e ft i mat inn among the Romans, 57. Were 
dearer than diamonds, 3 iS. 

Per a, the chief fuburb of Conftantinople, granted to the Ge- 
noefe on the fubveriion of the Latin empire there, 122. The 
Genoefe #x pelted by the Turks, 133. 

p£tfm t how the commerce between that country and India was 
conducted, 43. Vigorous cultivation of the India trade, 
94. The 5 Ik trade engrafted by the Perfians, 96. Their 
extortions Introduce the filk-wortn to Europe, 96. 1 $ con¬ 

quered by the Arabs, 99. Neftorian churches planted there, 
104. Amount of the revenue of the Perfian monarch* from 
Herodotus, 293. Inltances of their ancient averfion to the 
fea, 304* 

Phalanx, Macedonian, how formed by Alexander the Great, 


2 7* 

Phtnicians, how they opened a commercial Intercourfe with 
India, 7. Are faid by Herodotus to have paffed the Cape of 
Good Hope, 167. 

Philqfophy,xhz cure for fuperftition, 272. t 

Pilgrimage* 


INDEX. 


Pilgrimages to llic Holy Land, undertaken as well from com¬ 
mercial as from pious motives, 115. Account of the pilgri¬ 
mages to Mecca, 349* 

Phyay'z fables, the origin of, traced, 37 6* 

Plat his political objections to commerce in a well-regulated 
commonwealth, 51 y» 

Pliny the elder, his llcnder knowledge of India, 68* His ac¬ 
count of the ifland of Taprobane, 83 * Obfervations on hi* 
account of the progrefs of Seleucus In India, 305, 

Pomponms Mda, his account of the ifland of Taprobane, 82, 
And of the Cafpian fea, 314, 

Porcelane, the hr ft mention of, by Arabian travellers, 103* 

Portugal, ci rcu 2 u fiances that led the Portuguese to the difeovery 
of the Cape of Good Hope, 143* Vigorous exertions of 
the Fortuguefe to cultivate the Eaflern trade, 149* They 
aim at a monopoly of the trade to the Eaft, 15r. Efla- 
blifh a commercial empire in the Eaft, 156, Their aCtivky 
in exploring the Eaftern countries, 169. They drive the 
Venetians out of the European markets, by reducing the 
prices of India goods, 172. How they remained fo Jong in 
the exclufi ve pofltfllon of the Indian trade, 176. Are rivalled 
at length \n lhe Indian ocean by the Dutch, 178. And by 
the Englifh, ibid* Repiflfe the efforts ofSolyman the Mag¬ 
nificent to drive them from India, 192, Their mtercourie 
with infidels licenfed by a Papal bull, 340. 

Porus t oppofes the progrtfs of Alexander the Great in 
India, 1 6* Remain fteady to the Macedonian intereil, 

Potofii the difeovery of the filver mines of, the firft perma¬ 
nent fource of wealth derived by Spain from America) 
185; 

Ptolemy, the geographer, eftimate of his lisfcntificalknowledge, 
6th Litabhfhed geography upon its proper principles, 69. 
Hts accounts of the continent of India examined, 71. His 
geography of India adjufted by that of modern times by M, 
D'AuvillCj 73. Inftanees of his exa£tuefs in fome portions, 
80. His account of the ifland of Taprobane., 83. His 
character, by A gat hem er us, 321. His geographical errors, 
323, From what materials he compofed Ills geography of 
India, 330. 

Ptolemy L,agu$, eflabliflies the feat of the Egyptian government 
at Alexandria, and creels the light-haute cn the Pharos* 

38* 

Ph frmy Phitaddphus, prrjedts a grand canal to facilitate the 
iiitercourfe between Egypt and India* 39. Founds the city 
of Berenice, ibid* 

Pdtmiah, the ancient Albania of Arrian, 321* 


Rwmifw 
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R 

Ramufio detects tire geographical errors of Ptolemy, 323, 

Raynalj Abbe, character of his hiftory of the Eall and Weft 
Indies, 189. 

Red Seat derivation of the name, and the different applications 
oF it by the ancients and the moderns, 300* 

Religion aad fuperftition di (criminated, 260* 

Rtnaudoi , M* ma iranfhtkm of the Eaitern voyage of two Ms* 
home da ns, from the Arabic, vindicated From the charge of 
impofition, 331, 

Rsnnell Major, his illullrations of the Indian expedition of 
Alexander the Great, .20, 293.302. His account of the 
river Ganges, 306. Remarks on his account of the fit nation 
of the city of Paiibpjfehra, 307. His opinion of the Egyptian 
navigation examined, 312. 

Rhinocolura , the ancient port of communication between Phe- 
nicia and India, 8, 

Roger, M, his account of the Indian chronology, 379. 

Rome, rife of the power of, 45'. How fupptied with Indian 
commodities, 47. Its imports from thence, articles of luxury, 
54, Spices, 55. Precious Hones, 57. Sdk, 59 Re- 
mained ignorant of the nature or produflion of iilk, 60. 
How the breeding fdk-worms was introduced into the 
Eaftem empire, 95. Confequcnees of the Roman empire 
being dilRIved by the Barbarians, 129* How the itinera¬ 
ries of the empire were formed, 322. 

RuJJia w a commercial intercourfe by land opened between th^t 
country and China, 353* 

Ryots of Indollan, enquiry Into the tenure by which they hold 
theirpgffefikms, 365, 

S 

Sacontala, an ancient Indian dramatic poem, account of, 
235* 

SacoteeaSt the mines of, in Mexico, importance of the dlfco- 
very of, to Spain, iSy* 

Saint Croix, Baron de, obfervatiens on his Critique dee Hif- 
toriens d 1 Alexander le Grand, 304. 

Sttmarcand. by what name known to Alexander the Great, 14, 
Its latitude, as /.fceruined by Anvil! , 80. 

Scndracottm, an Indian prince, his revolt againil, and treaty 

with Scicucua, King of Syria, 32, 

y San/kt^Ut 
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San/ireci literature, a new aequifition, 3 74. Mr. HalbccTs sc- 
count of, 375, 

SumtJo, Marino, his account of the Venetian trade with IndU 
in die fourteenth century* 128. 

Sciences and Arts, where firlt cultivated, 2, A view oF the (late 
of in India* 242. 

Seyfax, of Cavyandra, his naval expedition to India, tl* Gives 
iabulous accounts of the country, 12* Why his voyage h 
not mentioned by Arrian* *97. 

SeapoySy modern, eftabliftied upon the fame principle with 
the phalanx of Ferfians formed by Alexander the Great, 
2 7 - 

Seiks of India, probability of difputes between them and the 
Britilh, *94. Their fituat : on and charaAer, 295. 

Scleueus, the iucccffor of Alexander* his expedition to India, 
32. Obligations on, 305- 

Selim > fidtan, the conqueror of the Mamelukes, his attention to 
the advantages of the Lid tan commerce, 190* 

Smtramis, the vaft Beet that oppofed her iiwafton of India, 

2 97 * 

Sera Metropolis y of F tolemy, its latitude according to D’Aimlle, 
80, 

Seringham, defeription of the pagoda there, 7 2 6. 

Sffo/iriSi king of Egypt, the Bril who rendered Lbe Egyptians 
a commercial people, 6 . Improbabilities attending his fup- 
pofed expedition to, and couqueil of India, 2S9. 

Sknjler, feme account of, 244* 377. 

Sffitdifa r, account given of this ifland by Coftnas Indicoplea- 
flct, 93 . 

Site* its high eftimation among the Romans, 59. The trade 
for, eng rolled by the Perlians, 95. Silk-worms obtained and 
cultivated by lhe Greeks, 96. Account of the Venetian 
and Florentine trade for fiik, 124. Ignorance of the an¬ 
cients, as to its production, 318, Why diffikcd by the 
Turks, 321, 

Stiver is continually drained from Europe to carry o^n the Faft 
India trade, 180* Europe how enriched by this exportation# 
^88 

Sinx Metropolis, of Ptolemy, endeavours of M. D'Anville to af* 
certain its Bmation, 73, 

Slave trade, modern, the origin of, 1S1. Is largely carried oil 
by the African caravans, 351, 

Sviomon, king of Judea, inquiry into his maritime commerce, 9. 
Builds Tati mar, in the defert, 47, 

Sefyman, the Magnificent, his efforts to drive the Portuguefe 
item India, 190. 

Soulf 
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INDEX. 


Sou/, description of, from the Mahabarat, 242, 

Spain, how that country happened to have the advantage 
and honour of difeovering America, 144. Gold and hi- 
ver the only profitable articles they found in America, j 85- 
Are obliged to colonize in order to improve their difeove- 
ries* 187. 

Spices, and aromatics, why much ufed by the ancients* 55, 
Vafl modern confu nipt ion of them, !*]$> 

Strabo, his obfenre knowledge of India, 66. His account of 
the Ifland ofTaprobane, 81. Denies that defoflris ever en¬ 
tered India, 29 r* Evidence of his Sender knowledge of 
India, 3x2* His account of the Cafpian fea, 314* How 
he jufti^s his neglect of Hipparchus, 321. His free expo- 
fition of ancient theology, 282. His account of the jealous 
caution with which the Indian women were guarded, 362. 
His account of the ancient dyes, 372, 

Sumatra, the Inland of, vlfitcd by the early Arabians, 10 2 * 
Was the Java Minor of Marco Polo, 343. 

Supcrjlitim and religion, difcrlminated, 260. Origin of 
fupevftition, 262. Piogrefs of, 266* Fidl'ire of Oriental 
fuperftition, 267, Philofophy fetal to, 27:. 

Surja Siddhanta , the fcientificai merit ot that ancient Oriental 
compofition, 382. 

Sylla, vail quantities of fpices confumed In his funeral pile* 
56. 

T 

m 

Tadmor , in the defart, by whom built, and for what purpofe, 
47. Its ftupendous ruins, 49, Its prefent ftate, 51. 

Tamerlane, his judicious choice of the feafon fur his Indian 
campaign, 296. 

Taprobane, Strabo^ account of that bland, 81* Pliny's ac¬ 
count of it, 82. Ptolemy’s account of it, 83, Appears to 
be the Ifland of Ceylon, 84, Account given of this ifland 
by-Cofmas Jndicopleuftes, 93* 

Tatta, great drought there, 296* Vafl numbers of veflcls for 
water-carriage there, 296, 

Tea has within a century become a neceflary of life in many 
parts of Europe, 356* Amazing annual importation of, 
ibid , 

Tea-Tree, firfl mention oF, by Arabian travellers, 103. 

Tides , of the Indian ocean, peculiarities in, 29 g* 

Trade , how at firft conduced between different countries, 3, 
Between Egypt and India, 38, ^Exports and imports of 
India, £4. 

D © Tranfmigration 
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Trmfmigr'atkn of fouls, the Eaftern doftrine of, explained, 
180* 

Turks, their Temples concerning the wearing of fdk, 321, 

Tyre , the beft account of the commercial tranfa&iona of that 
city, to be found in the prophet Ezekiel, 2 92. 


V 

iVamEnW, of Pliny, inquiry into the nature and compo? 
fttion of> 535. # . 

Venice^ fir ft rile of, as a commercial ftate, 108. Conftenth 
nopfe taken, in conjunction with the erufaders, 119. The 
Venetians engage largely in the trade and manufacture 
of filk, 120. The Latin empire in the Baft fubverted, 
it i, The Venetians fupplanted In the trade with Con * 
ftantmople by the Genoefe, 124. They fettle a trade 
with Alexandria, i^ r . Account of the Venetian trade 
with India in the fourteenth century, 12S. Travels of 
Marco Polo, 132, Their trade extended by the Turks fub- 
duing the Greek empire, 134, Remarks on their trade 
for Indian goods, 136, Evidences of the great wealth 
they acquired by this trade, 140. Alarm taken at the 
diredl voyage to Eaft India, by Vafco de Gama, 149- 
Meahires profecuted by the Venetians to check the pro* 
grefs of the Portugiiefe in the Eaft, 153* The Portuguefe 
fupplant them in the European Market, by reducing the 
prices of Indian goods, 172- The great extent of their 
trade, 346* The Bank of Venice the firll formed of any 
in Europe, ibid. Amount of the Venetian naval ftrength 
in the fifteenth century, 347, 

Uhg Beg , his aftronomical tables, 8o« 

Virgil, a good natural hiiloriau, as well as a defcrlptive 
poet, 318. . 

Volney , M. his account of the camel, 349* And of the 
caravan from Pa mafic us t© ^lecca, 350* 


W 


Witford , lieutenant, his examination of Arrlan*s Periplus by 
modern names and filiations, 321. 

Wilkins ^ Mr. account of his Iran flat ion of the Heeto-pades, 

Wmtn} 


IN DUX. 

Ifanan, the jealous feclufion of, in India, whence derived, 
361. 

Wulh, character of an ode tranflated from, 3 77. 

% 

ZtminJert, their office in the government of In do flan, 365. 


THE END, 


Si rah an and Freftoii, 
F/inUoflreer; koodoo ? 
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